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A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN JAIL. 


From Punch. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN JAIL. 


My Dear Fatuer,—How often have you told 
me that I should see my folly! Indeed, sir, 
are a true prophet! I never thought it possible 
that I ait look upon the world as now, in very 
truth, I find it—a deceitful, hollow, seductive 
place, in which there is nothing worthy of the 
mind of man, save those inestimable comforts, 
which, had I but followed your wise and excellent 
counsel, I should by this time have been in the en- 
joyment of. Ah, sir! there are many young men 
~ in their worst misfortanes—and can there be 
worse than debt’—are nevertheless spared the 
remorse which, at this moment, preys upon your 
wretched son. They—poor fellows !—may have 
been launched upon the sea of life—as you have 
often pertinently called this vale of tears—without 
rudder or compass ; with nothing, sir, to direct or 
counsel them, It is no wonder when such men 
suffer shipwreck, or are stripped by pirates. But, 
sir, | vainly seek a single comforting excuse, 
have had the best of men and kindest of fathers, 
who has bestowed upon me advice of greater value 
than pearls—more precious than gold. And yet, 
how headstrong, wild and vicious—yes, sir, 1 blush 
to write it—vicious I have been, reckless of those 
inestimable precepts which of themselves ought to 
have enriched me with a treasure more lasting 
than wealth. But, sir, at length I am convinced. 
Yes, sir, my eyes are mee and I now behold 
the precipice on which I stand. Another step or 
two, and I had been lost forever. But there is 
yet time to draw back—yes, sir, aided by your 
parental hand—there is, I fondly hope, yet time 
for me to regain all that I have lost: except, in- 
deed, the precious hours that, as you once beauti- 
fully expressed it, I have cast away like water in 
pa pecan 

write, sit, as you will perceive, from a prison. 
Ha! my honored father, it is—I humbly believe— 
impossible, even for you, to imagine the change 
that prison walls have worked in me. They have 
softened my heart—they have made me take an 
inside look inte myself—they have shown me 
written with a terrible hand, the long, long list of 
all my vices, all my follies ; they have—bat I can- 
not pursue the theme. The very recollection of 
the pain I have caused you, almost makes me drop 
the pen abashed ; nevertheless, I will struggle 
with my feelings, and, if only for pewance, try to 
proceed. 

With all my safferings, 1 nevertheless try to 
feel grateful to my creditors who have placed me 
here. There are, I am sorry to write it, young 
men in this prison, upon whom the moral of the 
place (as I call it) seems entirely lost. They give 
themselves up to the most ess enjoyments ; 
they drink—for, somehow, drink ts 
they game, they play at rackets ;—in fact, they 
sink from bad to worse, and when they return to 
the world, they will, I fear, visit it more like pests, 
than as reformed, rational creatures. Again and 
again have I been tempted by some of these 
brawlers to join in what they madly call their 

leasures. t no, sir; I trust I am not wholly 
ost. Hitherto, I have lived, a3 much as possible, 
apart from all—I have read, sir, read the one Book 
which it was your best advice to me always to 
read. There are lost young men in this place, 
who say a father—* governor”’ is their slang ex- 





pression—is a made by Providence only to 
pay his son’s bill is ; I hope, sir, that I have a ieee, 
a nobler notion of the uses of a parent. I fervently 
trust that, in entreating of you for this, the third 


you | and last time, to pay my debts, you will believe me 


when I assure you that I do this with the great- 
est reverence for your parental character—with 
(whether you t or refuse my prayer) abound- 
ing gratitude for al] that you have accomplished 
for a hitherto unworthy son. 

I assure you, dear sir, this time my penitence js 
profound. my present feelings, I know | 
ean withstand all fature temptations. ‘Ha, ha!’ 
cried one of the spendthrifts here, “‘ you ’ll soon 
get tired of this moping, miserable life; you’|! 
soon be a jolly, roaring, drinking dog, like one of 
us.” But no, sir! although this prison should be 
my grave, it shall at least be the tomb of a penitent. 

ith many burning blushes, I enclose you a list 
of all my debts—real 1 all; pay them, my dearest 
father, and be assured of the gratitude and obedi- 
ence of 
Your erring, but affectionate son, 
Cuartes Burren. 

P.S. I have been urged to liberate myself as 
a bankrupt; but I trust, sir, I can still like 
nd son—can still respect the honor of the family. 

ll die first. 


THE FATHER’S ANSWER. 


Str,—You have seen your folly so often, that, 
it is evident, by this time you are quite accustomed 
to it. All your long letters may be boiled down, 
like spinach, into three words, ‘‘ Pay my debts.” 
All the rest is mere flourish—mere palaver. No, 
sir; you may break my heart, but you shall not 
break my fortune. I’Il not pay a single sixpence 

: I am, your affectionate father, 
Joun Burrer. 

P.S. You may become a bankrupt as soon as 

ou like. ‘Thank Heaven! the honor of the family 
too secure to be injured by such an unprincipled 
spendthrift. Not a sixpence, sir,—not a single 
sixpence. 


FROM THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S MOTHER. 


My Betoven Boy,—I haven’t slept a wink since 
you ’ve been in that horrid place. I hadn’t yet 
dared te speak to ue! father, but I saved your 
letter, which, in a dreadful , he threw upon 
the fire. Ha! my dear boy, that letter made me 
almost happy. ith the abilities you have to 
write such a letter, what might yoa not do in this 
world! If you would only be your own friend, 
what could stand in your way! 

But I please myself in the belief that your re- 
a is sincere. I am heartily glad that you 

ve nothing to do with the riotous and sinful set 
about you: most glad to find that you neither 
drink, nor game, nor do anything but read that 
one . Continue to do so, my dear boy, and 
depend upon it your father shan’t have a minute's 
rest, in his own house, until you are again among 
us, God bless you! 

Your affectionate mother, 
Martua Butter. 
107. I hope this time that 


P.S. I send you 
your list of debts is quite correct: that you have 
put all down: for you know how you deceived 
your poor father twice before. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 451 


and Times o Cragg Philij in 
"Ain B 4 Rev. NT Waiere MLA 
uthor of the ‘ Life ad aus of William a 
Fourth,’”’ &c. &c. 


Tuts volume appears to have been got up with 
reference to the attention which various circum- 
stances have contributed to direct towards the 
King of the French, and to have been published in 
consequence of his Majesty's visit to England ; for 
the life seems yet unfinished, only coming down 
to his permanent lishment on the throne of 
France after the Revolution of the Barricades, 
which scarcely leaves matter enough for another 
volume. The execution corresponds to this idea 
of the plan. Itis a crude book-making compila- 
tion, put together not only without any great liter- 
ary skill, or any original thought, but without 
even the pains to digest the materials derived from 
very common sources. ‘The autobiography of 
Madame De Genlis, the autobiography of the 
king’s brother, the Duke De Montpensier, and the 
‘ Journal’ or Travels of Louis Philippe himself, 
are the best authorities. The rest is made up from 
questionable accounts by the Parisian or American 
press, and the gossip of newspapers and travellers. 
Anything like a philosophical or even a sensible 
survey of the ‘‘ Life and Times’’ of Louis Philippe 
is not to be obtained from Mr. Wright’s book ; but 
itis readable, and furnishes a sort of view of the 
monarch’s career, though employing upwards of 
six hundred pages to accomplish it. 

Louis Philippe, Duke of Chartres, was born in 
1773, the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, better 
known by his revolutionary name of Egalité. 
Dissatisfied with the manners of his son’s tutor, 
and not being able to please himself with another, 
Orleans consented to allow his mistress, Madame 
De Genlis, to educate the young Duke of Chartres 
and his two brothers. This lady brought them up 
upon the perhaps extreme utilitarian or natural 
principles of education then in vogue among many, 
—Locke representing the rational, and Rousseau 
the wild end of the system; but a once popular 
book called Sanford and Merton being probably 
the nearest Anglican interpretation of the plan of 
Madame De Genlis. One of their personal attend- 
ants could only speak English, another only Italian, 
another only German ; by which means the boys 
learned three living languages as well as their own, 
without the formality of set lessons. Besides the 
usual course of a gentleman’s education and some- 
thing more, they were trained to disregard weather 
and fatigue, to Jearn to help themselves under all 
cireumstances, to acquire arts that might be useful 
to others as well as themselves; and, if the King 
of the French has not positively saved life as a 
médécin, he has more than once practised phle- 
botumy. Such a course of education is obviously 
unattainable without large means, and it requires 
to be applied with some regard to constitution ; 
but, regarding the times that were coming, it was 
of more than yeoman’s service to Louis Philippe, 





he| and in a moral sense to his younger brothers, De 
»|Montpensier and Beaujolais. Whether the seeds 
of that disorder which hurried them both to an 
early tomb were sown by a system of hardening to 
which they were unequal, or by the sufferings 
they underwent during their imprisonment by the 
revolutionary governments, may not perhaps be 
easily answered. 

The fashion of all ages as respects princes se- 
cured the Duke of Chartres an early military ad- 
varicement, notwithstanding the hatred with which 
the Duke of Orleans was regarded by the court. 
But, though a boy colonel, his first entrance into 
what may be called public life was his admission 
to the Jacobin Club ; into which he was introduced 
by his father, against the advice of Madame De 
Genlis. He did not, however, take a conspicuous 
part in politics ; the musterings of the allied sove- 
reigns to put down the revolution having quickly 
earried him to his regiment. His conduct during 
his military career is pretty well known,—how he 
rallied a division in his first field at Quievrain ; 
how he distinguished himself at the battles of 
Valmy arid Jemappes, and several lesser affairs ; 
besides the unsuccessful action at Nerwinde. 
This misfortune, the violence of the revolutionary 
government, and a very suspicious “ order’’ to 
return to Paris, if not more questionable motives, 
determined the commander-in-chief, Dumourier, 
to revolt, and that failing, to withdraw. Partaking 
of his general’s views, subjected to the same ‘ or- 
der,”’ and obnoxious to the suspicions entertained 
against himself and family as Bourbons, the Duke 
of Chartres accompanied his superior officer, and 
with difficulty succeeded in effecting his escape to 
Mons, in 1793. 

The next six or seven years of his life was a 
period of great hardship and obscurity. Hated by 
the royalists for refusing to serve with the Austri- 
ans, and for his father’s conduct during the revolu- 
tion, he was relentlessly pursued by the republiean 
government; in addition to which, he was suffer- 
ing from narrow means. ‘Travelling incognito 
through the Low Countries, he joined his sister in 
Switzerland, and proceeded to Zurich. Having been 
recognized, the party were obliged to quit the city, 
on account of the fears of the magistrates and the 
excitement of the emigrants. The exiles next 
took up their abode in a small house near Zug ; 
but the duke was once more identified by some 
emigrants passing through the town, and the an- 
thorities of Berne compelled his removal. His 
sister procured admission into a convent ; the dake 
took leave of the few friends who had hitherto 
accompanied his fortunes, sold his horses to raise 
money, and, attended only by a faithful servant 
who refused to leave him, traversed Switzerland 
on foot, with knapsack on back. During this 
journey, he received, through his friend M. Mon- 
tesquieu, the offer of a professorship at the College 
of Reicheneau. 


‘He was aware that M. Chabaud-Latour had 
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quitted France, for the purpose of entering this 

establishment with the rank of professor; but not 

arriving at the appointed time, M. De Montesquiou 

solicited the appointment from M. Aloyse Jost, 

ene of the college, for his young friend the 
uke of Chartres. 

**The prince had attained his twenty-second 
year when he was admitted at Reichenau, in the 
month of October, 1793; he had previously sub- 
mitted to the most rigid examination, Waker a 
himself under the name of Chabaud, without being 
recognized by any save M. Aloyse Jost himself, or 
exciting the least suspicion as to his real charac- 
ter; and he poss ma to teach geography, history, 
the French and English languages, together with 
mathematics, for the space of eight months. He 
not only succeeded in the discharg® of his academic 
duties, but had the good fortune to inspire the in- 
habitants of Reichenau with such a high esteem 
for his virtues and abilities, that they appointed 
him their deputy to the assembly of Coire. 

‘* Tt was at this moment that the chilling intelli- 
} mae reached him of his father’s tragic fate. 

erwhelmed with affliction, he sought relief in 
change of scene ; and, carrying with him the es- 
teem and even affectionate regards of his associates 
at Reichenau he became once more a wanderer, 
his knapsack hanging from his shoulder, and a 
staff giving additional firmness to his steps.” 


There seems something dubious in this ascrip- 
tion of motives for the resignation ; as the young 
Duke of Orleans is next traced to M. Montesquiou’s 
at Baugmerten; where he lived as an aide-de- 
camp, under the name of Corby. Curiosity, how- 
ever, detected him ; and the penny-a-lining reports 
of the day contributed to hunt him from his asy- 
lum. He then determined to travel in the north 
of Europe, as a tour at once interesting and cheap. 
He accordingly visited Denmark, Norway, and 
Lapland, penetrating as far as North Cape ; but, 
taking Sweden on his return, he was detected by 
the French ambassador, at Stockholm; where he 
arrived in October, 1795. Robespierre, it should 
be observed, had fallen some time before. 


** For several days he preserved his incognito as 
strictly as he could have wished ; when, from curi- 
osity to witness a grand ball at the court, given in 
celebration of the birth of the king, Gustavus the 
Second, he availed himself of a ticket of admission 
to the highest gallery in the ball-room, which a 
banker had procured for him. Having enjoyed 
the gay picture for an hour or more, he was sur- 

rised by the entrance of a master of the ceremonies 
into the box where he was seated. The courtier 
approached him with all the graces and respectful 
manifestations that fen ing to his office, and 
begged the honor of being permitted to conduct the 
prince to his proper place in that assembly—the 
royal circle. After this public discovery, it was 
in vain any longer to conceal his real character. 
He owed this unexpected and unwelcome atten- 
tion to the officiousness of the French envoy at 
Stockholm, M. De Rivals; who, having perceived 
the prince in the gallery, went instantly over to 
the chancellor, Count De Sparre, and said, ‘ You 
keep some of your secrets from me; you never 
told me that you had the Duke of Orleans concealed 
here.’ The chancellor, as much astonished as the 
envoy could have been, declared it was impossible 
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it could be the fact : but the envoy replied, ‘ He is 
so assuredly in Stockholm that he now sits up 
there ;’ at the same time pointing to the place 
where the prince sat. The veil of mystery being 
removed, the Count De Sparre informed the prince 
that his Majesty, as well as the Duke of Suder- 
manie, then regent, would be happy to see him. 

‘* Being accordingly presented to these illustri- 
ous persous, they received him with as much kind- 
ness as distinction, lavished on him the most gene- 
rous offers, and gave all necessary ordersto facili- 
tate his examination of everything which he con- 
sidered instructing, interesting, or deserving of his 
notice in that kingdom : but of all these generous 
favors the duke accepted the last only.” 

He returned to Germany in the early part of 
1796 ; when his affairs began to brighten a little. 
The French Directory, ashamed of keeping the 
Dutchess of Orleans and her two sons in confine- 
ment, or probably compassionating their useless 
misery, agreed to free them from prison, and make 
the dutchess an allowance, (from her husband's 
property,) if the Duke of Orleans and her two 
youngest sons would undertake to reside in Amer- 
ica. The agents of the Directory with difficulty 
discovered the duke in his concealment: he gladly 
agreed to the terms, and, in September, 1796, em- 
barked at Hamburg for the United States ; where 
he was joined by his two younger brothers. 

The three brothers remained in America till 
March, 1798; and received much attention in that 
tufthunting land. Among the few civilized sights 
in the young republic, Louis Philippe witnessed 
the final retirement of Washington and the inaugu- 
ration of his successor, Adams. The party also 
made a tour of visits through the principal cities to 
the principal people, and accomplished some long 
and arduous journeys in the far west, from Niagara 
to New Orleans,—a very different task then, be it 
observed, from what it is now. In the course of 
this journey, the duke encountered various adven- 
tures among the rough settlers; visited several 
tribes of Red Indians; and having cured a chief 
by bleeding, or at least the chief getting better 
after the operation, Louis Philippe enjoyed the 
high honor of *‘ sleeping between the chieftain’s 
grandmother and grand-aunt.”’ 

The wars then raging amoung the different Euro- 
pean belligerents sent the duke and his brothers to 
New Orleans, with the view of reaching Cuba, and 
thence proceeding to Spain, in order to join their 
mother, who had taken refuge in that country. In 
consequence of difficulties interposing, he thought 
of settling in the island; but the son of Egalité 
and the hero of Valmy and Jemappes was regarded 
with little love by the Spanish Bourbons, and an 
order arrived from Madrid directing the deportation 
of the party from Cuba. With this inhospitable 
command the exiles refused at first to comply; 
but it induced them to turn their thoughts to Eng- 
land as a refuge; and, after a circuitous passage, 
incidental to a wide-spread naval war, they arrived 
at Falmouth, in February, 1800, and received per- 
mission to take up their abode in the country. 
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Their worldly circumstances now began to im- 
prove. A sort of reconciliation took place be- 
tween the Orleans and the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, then represented in England by Mon- 
sieur, afterwards Charles the Tenth. Their means 
would appear to have increased, either by Na- 
poleon’s liberality to the dutchess, or by the 
greater value of the currency in which the allow- 
ance was paid; for they were able to take a house 
at Twickenham. Countenanced by the royal 
family and the minister, they became a sort of 
lions, and were féted by the fashionable fools 
of town, The innate emptiness of which sort 
of thing is well enough indicated in Mr. Wright’s 
account. 


“On the 20th of February, a few days after the 
return of the younger princes from Clifton, the 
three brothers had the honor of dining with Mon- 
sieur at his town mansion; where they met Mr. 
Pitt for the first time. 

‘* The acquaintance of the princes with the cele- 
brated statesman William Pitt was soon followed 
by additional friendships among the aristocracy of 
England. Lord Grenville took notice of the royal 
exiles at an early period of their sojourn here, 
and entertained the Count D’ Artois, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, with the Counts Descars, 
Vaudreuil, and other distinguished emigrants, at 
his mansion in Cleveland Row, on the Ist day of 
March, 1800; when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Wyndham 
also formed part of the company. It would appear 
that the conduct and courtly manners of the French 
princes completely conciliated the regard of the 
chief public characters in this country, men who 
shed a lustre on the age they lived in; for, on the 
Sunday following, Lord Grenville, by the king’s 
permission, introduced the royal exiles to his Ma- 
jesty at a levee held for the purpose, at the queen’s 
house. ‘Their reception was in the highest degree 
gratifying to their feelings; and the king held a 
conference of more than two hours length with 
the Count D’ Artois and the Dukes of Orleans and 


‘The condescension and kindness of George 
the Third to the banished Bourbons was the sig- 
nal for their general welcome throughout the land. 
The Russian ambassador, Count Woronzow, was 
among the first to extend to them the rights of 
hospitality, by inviting them to a banquet at his 
house in Harley street; and on the 13th of March, 
the French princes were honored by an invitation to 
Carlton House, by his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, (afterwards Guiegs the Fourth,) at 
which Lord Greaville and the foreign ambassadors 
were present. 

‘*The Duke of Orleans was now initiated in 
fashionable life in London ; and no grand soirée or 
sumptuous banquet was complete if it wanted the 
presence of the three princes. Reminiscences of 
the Orleans family were eagerly sought after, and 
recollections revived of a somewhat painful nature 
to the young men themselves. Among these was 
an exhibition, advertised in the public journals, of 
a beautiful portrait of Madame Buffon, which had 
been painted for the gallery of the late Duke of 
Orleans, the luckless Egalité. This untimely ex- 
hibition was got up at the Euro Museum in 
St. James’ Square ; and, although sufficiently dis- 
tressing to the princes, who were devotedly fond 
of their wretched father, such an Orleans mania 








pervaded society at the west-end, that the annouce- 
ment proved attractive and lucrative to the proprie- 
tor of the it. 

“ The of the fashionable circle at that 
period was the Marchioness of Salisbury ; a lady 
eminently qualified to be the arbitress of elegance, 
by her beauty, wit, and varied accomplishments. 

erceiving that the Orleans family were eminently 
entitled to the kind atientions of the beau monde, 
she generously invited upwards of four hundred 
persons of rank, title, and distinction, to her man- 
sion, and gave the princes a very ample oppor- 
tunity of estimating the hospitality and refinement 
of the highest classes in this kingdom. The mar- 
chioness, a member of an Irish family, selected the 
festival of St. Patrick for the day of her grand 
entertainment ; and the Prince of Wales, who had 
always evinced a marked attachment to the Irish 
character and people, honored the assemblage with 
his presence. 

‘¢ The influence of example continued to extend ; 
the lady mayoress (Lady Harvey Combe) decided 
upon throwing open the Egyptian Hall to the gay, 
Giidereg world, and having the royal family of 

rance among her guests ; and scarcely had the 
princes rested from the agreeable fatigue of the 
splendid civic entertainment, when they received 
an invitation to dine with the Duke of Clarence, 
(afterwards William the Fourth,) at his residence 
in the Stable Yard. This was perhaps the most 
sumptuous of all the state-dinners to which the 
Bourbons had been invited ; and Monsieur had the 
misfortune not to be able to attend, being prevented 
by an accident—a blow from a ball which struck 
him on the head while playing at the Tennis Court 
in the Haymarket. The table was decorated with 
princely magnificence, and in a style peculiarly 
elegant ; having large vases of confectionery and 
China figures, the frame thrown en parterre; it 
diaptayed’ the royal arms of England and Hanover, 
besides, at the lower end, the arms of France, the 
order of St. Louis, and the order of the Holy Ghost, 
all admirably executed.”’ 


The Duke of Orleans resided in England till 
1808; when he embarked for Malta, to carry 
thither his surviving brother, the Count of Beau- 
jolais, to try the effect of its climate. This was 
found to be unsuitable ; or rather, the patient was 
dying. Sicily having been recommended as more 
favorable, a request was despatched to the court 
of Naples, then exiled at Palermo whilst Murat 
occupied the Italian throne, for permission to re- 
side in the island. This was graciously vouch- 
safed ; but Beaujolais was dead before it arrived. 
Louis Philippe, however, proceeded to Palermo, 
to return his thanks in person: he was graciously 
received by their majesties of the-Two Sicilies, 
and met in their second daughter the present queen 
of the French. (It is curious that before the down- 
fall of the French monarchy, an alliance had been 
contemplated between the young Duke of Chartres 
and the daughter of Naples, then unborn.) What- 
ever doubts may arise about the marriages of other 
potentates, there can be little question that the 
union between Louis Philippe and the princess 
Marie Amélie was a love-match. The Duke of 
Orleans was then an exile, with an income both 
narrow and precarious, and without the remotest 
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appearance of succeeding even to his patrimonial 
property. The king of Naples was shorn of the 
principal half of his dominions. He was only sup- 
ported in the other by the power of Great Britain ; 
upon whose allowance he was indeed living, and 
whose exertions the folly of the court was doing 
its best to neutralize. Worldly obj would 
scarcely be contemplated by either party : looking 
at their rank, their prospects, and the probability 
of a family, the marriage was scarcely a prudent 
one; so that “‘ the man for wisdom’s various arts 
renowned,” only illustrated the proverb ‘* who can 
love and be wise?’’ However, marriage goes by 
destiny ; and, notwithstanding some objections and 
delays by the queen, the intriguing friend of Lady 
Hamilton, consent was obtained, and on the 25th 
of November, 1809, the Duke of Orleans and the 
Princess Marie Amélie were married, in the old 
Norman chapel of the Palazzo Reale. 

Before the marriage was permitted, however, 
the queen of Naples had employed Louis Philippe 
on one of her political schemes. When the popu- 
lar insurrection against Napoleon took place in 
Spain, she thought of getting her second son ap- 
pointed regent of the kingdom! Apparently pro- 
ceeding upon ‘*the one down and t’ other come 
up’’ principle, she despatched her son Prince Leo- 
pold and Louis Philippe to Gibraltar, that the 
Spaniards might take one if they rejected the 
other. The princes were permitted to land; but 
Sir Hew Dalrymple refused to forward the pro- 
ject, and Lord Collingwood, who commanded the 
fleet, pointed out to the Duke of Orleans the in- 
superable public difficulties in the way of the 
scheme, and the personal impolicy of a French 
prince in his position appearing in arms against 
France. Looking rather to his future«mother-in- 
law than to the reason of the thing, the duke de- 
parted for London to complain: but he was in- 
formed that the British government perfectly 
approved of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s conduct, and 
could only reimpress Lord Collingwood’s advice. 

Not content with this intrigue, the duke on his 
return engaged in another. The object was to put 
him at the head of a Catalan army, that, among 
other exploits, was to invade the south of France ; 
@ project that was no sooner detected, than Na- 
poleon, by invading Catalonia, gave the Catalan 
force enough te do at home. Still unconvinced, 
the Duke of Orleans, in the summer of 1810, again 
fished in Spanish waters. The regency. invited 
him to a command; which, notwithstanding the 
opinion of Wellington, he persisted in accepting : 
but the plan was baffled by the veto of the Cortes. 
As Mr. Wright truly remarks, when the partisans 
of the Duke of Orleans, after the success of the 
three days, announced that he was the only Bour- 
bon who had never borne arms against France, 
Louis Philippe might remember the prudence of 
the British commander’s advice, 

With this affair the wanderings of him who has 
been ¢alled the modern Ulysses may be said to 
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have terminated. He spent the next few years in 
the bosom of his family ; and returned to France 
on the yidper of Napoleon—somewhat, it is said, 
against the wishes of the reigning family, whose 
jealousy was sharpened by Talleyrand. How- 
ever, return he did ; and he was occupied with the 
care of his encumbered but luckily undismembered 
estates, the education of his children, and perhaps 
the cultivation of a public interest, till the revolu- 
tion of the Barricades raised the once homeless 
and needy wanderer to a throne. From this time 
his career is rather historical than biographical : 
but, before leaving his life, we will glean a few 
anecdotes from Mr. Wright’s book. The first three 
relate to the times when he was a proscribed wan- 
derer, the last to the earlier part of the restora- 
tion. 
A FIB IN THE PUBLIC LINE. 


: At the hotel where narra remy 3 lodged, 
e was surprised to see his portrait and t of 
all bis fam, Conioee to learn the motive that 
had inspired his host with the idea of such an ova- 
tion at a moment when so many dangers menaced 
every member of the Orleans family, he asked him 
her it ne * It ae a of their 

ving stopped here, ie innkeeper ; ‘I 
have received them all.’’ ‘ All?’’ said the duke. 
** Yes, all without exception.’? And he perse- 
vered so far in the falsehood as to show the illus- 
trious traveller the apartments which each of these 
— personages occupied during their sojourn 
there. 

The poor man little thought that the stranger 
whom he was thus conducting through his house 
was one of those very princes whose portraits he 
had so carefully collected. 


THE PEDLAR. 


Upon the banks of lake Lucerne he fell in with 
a Freneh priest and a pedlar, earnestly disputing 
with a boatman about the charge of their passage 
across. ‘The duke, discovering that the reverend 
voyager had no funds whatever, notwithstanding 
his own pinching poverty undertook to pay for him. 
During the passage across the lake they engaged 
in conversation. The pedlar informed his com- 
panions that his name was Mauséda, his trade that 
of an optician, and his late residence the palais- 
royal: he spoke for some time of the Duke of 
Orleans, to whom he pretended to have sold spec- 
tacles and other articles of his manufacture ; and 
at length, to the great embarrassment of the duke, 
assured them that he knew personally every mem- 
ber of the Orleans family. A close e nation, 
however, proved this itinerant merchant to be 
merely a similar character to the duke’s host at 
Coblentz. 


A SURPRISING JOKE. 


The duke remained for some time. at Christia- 
nia; living quietly and unrecognized, happy at 
escaping those suspicions and that surveillance 
which had pursued him so incessantly in bis jour- 
neyings. one occasion, he was fully convinced 
he had heen discovered. It is an established cus- 
tom in that country at the proper season, after 
having breakfasted in town, to go into the country 
to pass the remainder of the day. At the conclu- 
sion of one of these excursions, and when the 
guests were about to return to Christiania, he 
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heard the son of the banker, whose guest he was, 
exclaim, in a loud and somewhat pla ul tone, 
«The Duke of Orleans’ carriage !’ 
knewn sounds startled him not a little: such an 
occurrence could not be accidental; he was, he 


sank bey known ie some one. Bye expt 
not notice the em- 
eee the which he had been thrown, he 


soon recovered his self-possession, and only thought 
of investigating the extraordinary circumstance. 
With a playful smile upon his countenance, he 
asked his y° friend, ‘‘ Pray, why do you call 
for the Duke of Orleans’ carriage? w nee.ror 
to do with him?’ ‘“ Nothing at all; only 
whilst our family resided in Paris, every evening, 
as we were coming out of the opera, we heard the 
people voeiferating on all sides, and with the most 
extravagant eagerness, ‘La voiture de Monsei- 
gneur le duc D’Orleans! les gens de son Altesse 
royale!’ I have been almost stunned with the 
noise; I shall never forget the transaction: the 
eee ee a ae eee 
ins sim oe for our carriage, I gave 
a humble imines of the way they do things in 
Paris.” 
BOURBON REVENGE, 

Louis the ye remembering the ancient 
feuds of the ily, seemed resolved to revive 
them also, and eumieaee various contemptible 
modes of estranging the Duke of Orleans more com- 

letely from the legitimate party. Whenever it 
ween the duty of Louis Philippe and his suite to 
appear at court, the king took care to point out to 
him the distance at which he still was placed in 
the succession, and to resuscitate those embers of 
acerbity which it had been wiser on his part to 
have left sleeping forever. The Dutchess of Or- 
leans, being a princess royal; was directed by the 


chamberlain to enter the palace by the grand deor- | 


way, which stood wide open to admit her, while 
orders were issued that one valve only should be 
opened to receive her husband, whose title of 
** Most Serene’’ was still inferior to hers. 


‘The child is father to the man ;’’ and perhaps 
if we had the means of full investigation, we 
should find that in all cases the essential trait of 
character—that which separates the individual 
from all others of his kind, and conduces to his 
eminence, whatever it may be—is developed at a 
very early period, and acts in a measure irrespec- 
tive of education—though this must form the colla- 
teral qualities, and of cireumstances—though these 
must give it a field of action. Natural constitution 
and the training of Madame De Genlis enabled 
Louis Philippe to bear the hardships of his Euro- 
pean and American peregrinations without physi- 
cal injury; the useful knowledge he had been 
taught gave him resources which most other 
princes would be without; and his birth was his 
means of attaining eminence: but his essential 
property is irrespective of all these things, and 
appears to us to consist in the power of seeing and 
saying what the occasion requires. We do not 
mean that Louis Philippe cannot act: on the con- 
trary, he is a man of acts, and, when the time re- 
quires. it, perhaps of prompt action. But, as with 
his prototype Ulysses, wisdom is his means and 





words are his medium. Not that his speeches are 
mere repartees or pointed sayings, silencing or 
surprising. They often indicate an action or a 
principle, and just such a one as the time seems 
to want and the auditors to wish. When a mere 
youth, on hearing of the abolition of the rights of 
primogeniture by a decree of the assembly, he 
turned, and embracing his brother, the Duke De 
Montpensier, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! now we are bro- 
thers in every respect.” The services of the Duke 
of Chartres were very soon rewarded with a gene- 
ralship. Kellerman having superseded Luckner, 
the duke went to head-quarters to pay his re- 
spects ; when the veteran exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Mon- 
sieur, I have never before had the pleasure of see- 
ing so young a general officer—how have you con- 
trived to be made a general so soon!” ‘‘ By being 
the son of him,” replied Louis Philippe, ‘‘ who 
made a colonel of you.’ Kellerman laughed, 
shook hands, and they became friends at once. 
This faculty served him well on later and larger 
occasions. When the enthusiastic Parisians crowd- 
ed round him at the revolution of July, he tickled 
their ears with the mot, ‘‘ What occasion for all 
this? it is only a national guard going to visit his 
old general”’ (Lafayette.) The old general, who 
was ever the dupe of a phrase, was beguiled at the 
same time by the notion of ‘‘a throne surrounded 
by republican institutions.” The same power for 
the occasion was exhibited in his reply to the cor- 
poration of Portsmouth last week, when a copy of 
his speech was requested—‘* I have no copy: my 
words are from my heart.”’ 

When this essential quality is considered in con- 
junction with his conduct, it may be concluded that 
Louis Philippe is more qualified to take advantage 
of circumstances than to produce them. Unless 
we grant a good deal more to “ influence” in re- 
spect to the Spanish business than ought to be 
allowed, it may be doubted, whether he is gifted 
with much power of long foresight, and whether 
he does not make temporary convenience rather 
than permanent principle his rule of conduct, 
Wise in the fashion of this world he undoubtedly 
is; but it is that wisdom which, dealing rather 
with men than events, postpones difficulties instead 
of preventing them ; and though his occupation of 
the throne of France is a blessing for us contem- 
poraries, it may be questioned whether some 
compound interest is not accruing to posterity’s 


legacy. 





Russian Steam Vesseirs.—Accounts from St. 
Petersburgh mention the great progress making 
daily pee navigation in the Russian empire. 
The tic fleet numbers 17 steamers ; the Black 
Sea 13, and 5 for the service of the ports ; 


possesses 
on the Caspian Sea there are 4. There are like~- 


wise steamboats on the Neva, the Wolshow, the 
Duna, the Dnieper, the lake of Peipus, and the 


Kama. Even in Siberia there exists a steamer, | 


upon Lake Baikal. 
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FRANCES 
From the Atheneum. 


FRANCES BROWN. 


The Star of Attéghéi; The Vision of Schwartz ; 
and other Poems. By Frances Brown. Moxon. 


Our readers have already made acquaintance 
with the poetry of Miss Brown, in the pages of 
the Atheneum,—a circumstance which must dis- 
pense us from all attempt at criticism on the pres- 
ent occasion. It is not that any arguments which 
we might use for recommending this volume could 
properly, for that reason, be held as otherwise 
than impartial ; because our judgment on the au- 
thor’s poetry had, of course, preceded its intro- 
duction into our own columns, and was expressed 
by that fact. Still, as the language of commen- 
dation from us would, therefore, be but the re- 
statement of a ‘‘ foregone conclusion,’ we will 
prefer leaving the merits of the volume to be can- 
vassed by others, and rather avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of bringing before our readers some 
facts connected with the personal history of the 
poetess, which will, we think, increase such in- 
terest as they may have already felt in her poetry. 
They who, like ourselves, have found fine mean- 
ings and melodious expressions in the various ly- 
rics that have, from time to time, appeared in our 
numbers under the signature of ‘‘Frances Brown,”’ 
have not known, like ourselves, in how barren a 
place she found, and amid what impediments she 
has cherished, her gift of song. These facts are 
now, chiefly from the communication and in the 
language of the poetess herself, woven into an 
editorial preface which introduces the volume ; and 
we agree with the editor in thinking, that the nar- 
rative has a poetry of its own, which reflects itself 
upon the poetry of the text :— 


‘* The plea of cireumstance,’’ he says, “is not 
admissible in the critic’s court,—but is rarely with- 
out its influence in other quarters. The critic’s 
Office is strictly judicial, and requires him to sepa- 
rate the fact on which he has to decide from all 
the accidents that may have shaped it ;—but the 
ordinary and irresponsible judgments of men are 
apt to measure merit in relation to the circum- 
stances amid which it grew. The flower that has 
struggled into beauty under unfavorable conditions 
of air and light, testifies to more than common 
vigor in the soil whence it sprang:—and the 

ose sense has, first, been secured by the abso- 
lute claims of a work of art, are, for the most part, 
willing to add something to their admiration, on 
the score of any peculiar difficulties under which 
it may have been achieved.” 


To that principle, then, as we are not to speak 
with the authority of critics, we will address our- 
selves in this notice,—seeking, like the editor, to 
‘*add the merit of the author’s tale to the merit 
of her poetry ;’’—but also, like him, doing so only 
because they can be taken ‘‘ in that order ;’’ be- 
cause the reader can be referred ‘‘ to the poetry 
first, which speaks of her mind,’’ and then asked 
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to “turn to the tale, that tells of her life.”” The 
editor observes— 


“ The of Miss Brown’s mental education, 
is well worth telling—both for its own interest and 
for itsexample. It is at once curious and instruc- 
tive to ‘a strong mind developing itself under 
conditions of “ger ey races disadvantage so 

»—groping, e aid of its poetic instincts, 
through the abkinn of which in wee conscious, 
—appropriating to itself everything whence it could 
draw nourishment, in the barren elements by which 
it was surrounded,—fastening upon all that could 
help it onward, while, by its own undirected en- 
ergies, it was struggling upwards to the light.”’ 


The poetess is of humble birth, and first saw 
the light at Stranorlar, a small village in the coun- 
ty Donegal, (where her father then was, and still 
is, postmaster,) eight-and-twenty years ago,—and 
for the last time, only eighteen months later. At 
that tender age, the small-pox, visiting her in its 
severe form, consigned her to the blindness amid 
which she has had to work her way to all her in- 
tellectual treasures,—adding the loss of the most 
important of the senses in youth to the difficulties 
of a remote and unfurnished position. How by 
devices of her own—the promptings of a clear nat- 
ural intellect,—by what processes of self-training 
—she learned to see into the world of thought, 
when the visible world was closed against her, 
and made the unpromisin soil about her yield in- 
tellectual fruit, itis pleasant to learn in the words 
of her own simple narration. Her early calamity 
Miss Brown does not remember ;—so, the forms 
of the outer scene have not followed into her world 
of meditation, to vex her with their dim shadows. 
The hues and shapes of actual things, as they 
present themselves to the sense which she has 
lost, are, happily, for her an utter blank—even to 
memory ; and she has thus been saved that (in her 
ease life-long) perplexity of the mind, born of the 
vain attempt to renew fading impressions and re- 
store the image of a far and doubtful past, —some- 
thing of which they have felt who have striven in 
vain to summon back into the field of memory the 
refractory spirits of a dream. Her mind has thus 
been left more clear to act in the conditions to 
which it was limited, and her fancy undisturbed 
by an irritating effort and a vain regret. ‘ In- 


Y | deed,’’ says Miss Brown, ‘‘T recollect very little 


of my infant years,’’ at all ;— 


‘*T never received any regular education,—but 
very early felt the want of it; and the first time 1 
remember to have experienced this feeling strongly 
was about the beginning of my seventh year, when 
I heard our pastor (my parents being members of 
the ian church) preach for the first time. 
On the occasion alluded to, I was particularly 
struck by many words in the sermon, which, 
though in common use, I did not then understand ; 
and that time adopted a plan for acquiring 
information on this subject. hen a word unin- 
telligible to me happened to reach my ear! was 





careful to ask its meaning from any person I 
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thought likely to inform me—a habit which was, 
probably, troublesome enough to the friends and 
acquaintances of my childhood ; but, by this me- 
thod, I soon 6 ited a considerable stock of words ; 
and, when fu advanced in life, enlarged it still 
more by listening attentively to my young brothers 
and sisters reading over the tasks required at the 
village school. ey were Ny, obliged to 
commit to memory a certain portion of the Diction- 
ary and English Grammar, each day ; and by hear- 
ing them read it aloud frequently for that purpose, 
as my memory was better than theirs, (perhaps 
rendered so by necessity,) I learned the Ne much 
sooner than they, and frequently heard them re- 
peat it.’” 


‘** The whole of this narrative,’’ says the editor, 
after having exposed the barrenness of the spot 
from which Miss Brown started in her pursuit of 
knowledge, and the way in which the craving for 
it arose,—*‘ is, it will be seen, full of useful mor- 
als and appeals to the sympathies of the right- 
minded. It furnishes a striking example of the 
way in whick the absence of the gifts denied may 
be compensated by a right use of the gifts that are 
left, and a position of apparent barrenness compel- 
led into the yielding of abundance. For the ac- 
quisition of the intelligent graces, no lot could well 
seem more hopeless than Miss Brown’s at the out- 
set of her mental life, as stated in the above sim- 
ple paragraph. De Foe’s castaway was not more 
apparently helpless and companionless on _ his 
desert island than this young girl, cut off by her 
calamity from the peopled world of vision, and left 
to an intellectual loneliness whose resources she 
had none to help her in finding out. The hint 
given by the preaching of the pastor was the first 
‘ footprint left on the sand’ of her desolate place, 
by the native genius which she afterwards reclaim- 
ed and made a friend of, and educated, till it did 
her precious service and pointed out to her all the 
fruitful places of her solitude. It ‘showed her 
the best springs,’ and ‘ plucked her berries’ in 
that seeming waste ;—filling it with occupations, 
and peopling it with friends, that smiled upon her 
darkness, like the forms of the unknown world 
which dawned upon the inexperience of Miranda : 


How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
* * * * * QO brave new world, 
That has such people in ’t !”’ 


‘* My first acquaintance with books was neces- 
sarily formed amongst geeasvity on are _ com- 
mon in country vill 3 ay— The Ne 
Sinteniadlitie Gentle herd— Mungo Park's 
Travels—and, of course, Robinson Crusoe—were 
amma the first of my literary friends ;—for I have 
often d them read by my relatives, and remem- 
ber to have taken a delight in them, when 
I am sure they were not half understood. Books 
have been always scarce in our remote neighbor- 
hood, and were much more so in my chil ‘ 
but the craving for knowledge which then com- 
menced grew with my growth; and, as I had no 
books of my own in those days, my only resource was 
borrowing from the few acquaintances I had,—to 
some of whom I owe obligations of the kind that 
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will never be forgotten. In this way, I obtained 
the reading of many valuable works, though gene- 
rally old ones ;—but it was a great day for me 
when the first of Sir Walter Scott’s works fell 
intomy hands. It was The Heart of Mid Lothian; 
and was lent me by a friend, whose family were 
rather better provided with books than most in our 
neighborhood. My delight in the work was very 
great, even then; and I contrived, by means of 
borrowing, to get acquainted, in a very short time, 
with the greater part of the works of its illustrious 
author,—for works of fiction, about this time oc- 
cupied all my thoughts. I had a curious mode of 
impressing on my memory what had been read— 
namely, lying awake, in the silence of night, and 
repeating it all over to myself. To that habit I 
java | owe the extreme tenacity of memory 
which I now possess; but, like all other good 
things, it had its attendant evil,—for I have often 
thought it curious that, whilst I never forgot any 
scrap of knowledge collected, however small, yet 
the common events of daily life slip from my mem- 
ory so quickly that I can scarcely find anything 
again which I have once laid aside. But this mis- 
oe has been useful in teaching me habits of 
r. 


On this phenomenon of the young student’s 
mind, the editor has the following observations :— 


“The above is an interesting remark,—pointing © 


out a distinction, the psychology of which does 
not, however, seem far to seek. That sense by 
which the merely trivial and inexpressive oceur- 
rences of the outer world make their chief impres- 
sion, had, in the case of the author, been early 
closed against their passage to her memory. Pass- 
ing events on which the heart puts no stamp, the 
eye must mark, or they run the risk of being lost 
amid the lumber of the mind. But the knowledge 
for which her spirit thirsted came in, by many of 
its natural avenues, to a mind eager to appropri- 
ate, and mark it at once,—and memory, in the 
sound subject, registers all that the heart receives. 
Toa mind thus hungering, and digesting in the 
dark, everything she heard that contained in itself 
the nourishing principle, yielded literary chyle, on 
which her intellectual constitution fed and expand- 
ed; and the knowledge so acquired became an 
indefeasible portion of her mental self. She had 
too many visitors in her world of shadows, to take 
note of all that came and went in the world of 
ordinary things about her. In some respects, the 
blind bard may perhaps be a gainer by the calam- 
ity which shuts out the scene of common things, 
and turns the vision inward. Milton had taken 
leave forever of the faces of the earth, ere he met 
the angels face to face in paradise: but he was 
familiar with the commonplaces of the outer world 
long ere his darkness came down—was a man of 
business and detail—and the distinction which 
Miss Brown perceives in the power of her own 
memory, as applied to differing subjects, is the 
more easily explained because it had no existence 
with him.’ 


** About the beginning of my thirteenth year, 








(continues Miss Brown,) I happened to hear a 
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friend read a part of Baine’s History of the French | su 


War. It made a singular impression on my mind ; 
and works of fiction, from that time, began to 
lose their value, com with the far more won- 
ul romance of history. But books of the 
kind were so scarce in our neighborhood, that 
Hume's History of England, and two or three 
other works on the same subject, were all I could 
reach,—till a kind friend, who was then the 
teacher of our village-school, obliged me with that 
voluminous work, Universal History. There 
I heard for the first time, the histories of Greece 
and Rome, and those of many other ancient 
nations. My friend had only the ancient part of 
the work ; but it gave me a fund of information, 
which has been subsequently increased from man 
sources ;—and at present I have a tolerable knowl- 
edge of history. My historical studies made a 
knowledge of geography requisite; but my first 
efforts to acquire it been made even in child- 
hood, by inquiring from every person the situation 
and locality of distant places which they chanced 
to mention. As I grew older, and could under- 
stand the language of books, the small abridg- 
ments of geography, which were used by my bro- 
thers and sisters at the village school, were com- 
mitted to memory, by a similar process to that by 
which I had learnt the dictionary and grammar. 
In order to acquire a more perfect knowledge of 
the relative situations of distant places, I sometimes 
requested a friend, who could trace maps, to place 
my finger upon some well-known spot, the situa- 
tion of which I had exactly ascertained,—and then 
conduet the fingers of the other hand, from the 
points thus marked, to any place on the map 
whose position | wished to know,—at the same 
time mentioning the places through which my 
fingers passed. By this plan, having previously 
known how the cardinal points were placed, I was 
enabled to form a tolerably correct idea, not only 
of the boundaries and magnitude of various coun- 
tries, but also of the courses of rivers and mountain- 
chains. The first geographical problem that I 
remember, occurred to me on hearing, in an account 
of the discovery of America, that Columbus at first 
intended to reach the coasts of Asia by sailing to 
the west; and, as I knew that Asia was in the 
eastern portion of the world, as laid down on our 
maps, the statement puzzled me much. At length, 
however, hearing our village teacher explain to my 
elder brothers and sisters the globular figure of the 
earth, that problem was solved ;—but to compre- 
hend it cost me the study of a sleepless night! 
As I increased in years and knowledge, the small 
sehool-books already mentioned were found insuf- 
ficient; and I had recourse to my old method of 
borrowing. By this, I obtained some useful iafor- 
mation ; and increased it by conversation with the 
few well-informed persons who came within the 
limited sphere of my acquaintance. In the it 
of knowledge, my path was always ieupeded by 
difficulties too minute and numerous to mention ; 
but the want of sight was, of course, the prinei 
one,—which, by depriving me of the power of 
reading, obliged me to depend on the services of 
others ;—and as the condition of my family was 
such as did not admit of much leisure, my inven- 
tion was early taxed to gain time for those who 
could read. I sometimes did the work assigned 
to them, or rendered them other little services :— 
for, like most persons similarly placed, necessity 
and babit have made me more active in this re- 
spect than people in ordinary circumstances would 
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The lighter kinds of reading were thus 


sty man ; but my yo relatives were 
often anwilg waste their and time 
with the drier, more instructive, works which 
I latterly preferred. To tempt them to this, | 
used, by way of recompense, to relate to them 
long Paaies and even novels, which perhaps they 
formerly read but forgotten :—and thus my 
memory may be said to have earned supplies for 
itself. About the end of my fifteenth year, having 
heard much of the Iliad, I obtained the Joan of 
Pope’s translation. That was a great event to 
me ; but the effect it produced requires some words 
of explanation. From my earliest years, I had a 
great and strange love of poetry; and could com- 
mit verses to memory with greater ‘rapidity than 
most children. But at the close of my seventh 
ear, when a few Psalms of the Scoteh version, 
atts’ Divine Songs, and some old country songs, 
(which certainly were not divine,) formed the 
whole of my poetical knowledge, I made my earli- 
est attempt in versification—upon that first and 
most — lesson of pore: » aa Lord's 
Prayer. As years increased, my love o try, and 
taste for it increased also, with msemaenl Ag knowl- 
edge. The provincial newspapers, at times, sup- 
lied me with specimens from the works of the 
best living authors. Though then unconscious of 
the cause, I stil] remember the extraordinary 
delight which those pieces gave me,—and have 
been astonished to find that riper toe have only 
confirmed the judgments of childhood. When 
such pieces reached me, I never rested till they 
were committed to memory; and afterwards re- 
peated them for ys Bat amusement, when alone, 
or during those pless nights to which I have 
been, all my life, subject. t a source of still 
greater amusement was found in attempts at origi- 
nal composition ; which, for the first few years, 
were but feeble imitations of everything I knew 
—from the Psalms to Gray’s Elegy. hen the 
poems of Burns fell in my way, they took the 
place of all others in my fancy ; and this brings 
me up te the time when I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the Jiiad. It was like the discovery of a 
new world, and effected a total change in my ideas 
on the subject of poetry. There was, at the time, 
a considerable manuscript of my own productions 
in existence,—which, of course, I regarded with 
some iality ; but Homer had awakened me,— 
and, in a fit of sovereign contempt, I committed 
the whole to the flames, Soon after I had found 
the Iliad, I borrowed a prose translation of Virgil, 
—their being no ical one to be found in our 
neighborhood ; and in a similar manner made ac- 
quaintance with many of the classic authors. But 
after Homer’s, the work that produced the great- 
est impression on my mind was Byron’s Childe 
The one had induced me to burn my 

first manuseript,—and the other made me resolve 
against verse-making in future; for I was, then, 
far enough Sdeunedll to know my own deficiency 
—but without apparent means for the requisite 
i In this resolution I persevered fur 
and oceupied my mind solely in the 


i 
several years, 
pursuit of knowledge ; but owing to adverse cir- 
cumstances, my progress was necessarily slow. 


Having, however, in the summer of the year 
1840, heard a friend read the story of La Pérouse, 


jt struck me that .here was a remarkable similar- 
‘ity between it and one related in an old country 


song called the Lost Ship, which | had heard in 
my childhood. The song in question was of very 
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low composition ; but there was one line at the ter- 
mination of each verse which haunted my imagina- 
tion,—and I fancied might deserve a better poem. 
This line, and the story of La Pérouse, together 
with an irresistible sedllaapinn to poetry, at length 
induced me to break the resolution I had so Jon 
kept ;—and the result was the little poem cal 
La Pérouse, which will be found at page 207 of 
this volume. Soon after, when Messrs. Gunn & 
Cameron commenced the publication of their Irish 
Penny Journal, | was seized with a strange desire to 
contribute something to its pages, My first con- 
tribution was favorably received; and I stili feel 
grateful for the kindness and encouragement bestow- 
ed upon me by both the editor and the publishers. 
The three small pieces which I contributed to that 
work were the first of mine that ever appeared in 
print,—with the exception of one of my early pro- 
ductions which a friend had sent to a provincial 
paper. The Irish Penny Journal was doned, 
on the completion of first volume; but the 
publishers, with great kindness, sent me one of 
the copies,—and this was the first book of any 
value that I could call my own! But the gift was 
still more esteemed as an encouragement—aad the 
first of the kind.”’ 


Of the circumstances under which she became a 
poetical contributor to this paper, Miss Brown’s 
narration gives the following account :— 


** At this juncture, I had heard much of the 
London Atheneum; and the accounts of it which 
the provincial papers contained made me long to 
see it,—but no copies reached our remote neigh- 
borhood. Finding it impossible to borrow the 
publication, I resolved to make a bold effort to ob- 
tain it; and, in the aeree of the year 1841, hav- 
ing a number of small poems on hand, I addressed 


them to the editor, promised future contributions, | 


and solicited that a copy of the journal might be 
sent to me as the return. My application was 


long unanswered ; and | had given all up for lost, | 
—when the arrival of many numbers of the jour- | 
nal, and a letter from the editor, astonished me, | 


and gratified a wish which had haunted my very. 
dreams. From that period my name and preten- 
sions have been more before the public—man 
poems of mine having appeared in the pages of 
that publication, in Mr. Hood’s Magazine, and in 
the sake edited by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. ‘Ten only of those contributed to the Athe- 
neum, have been included in the present collection 
—because most of them were so widely copied 
into the journals of the day, that I feared they might 
be too familiar for repetition.”” 


‘In the long letter (remarks the editor) from 
whiclt these extracts are taken, there are other 
passages furnishing interesting examples of the 
earnestness which let no opportunity escape which 
might help to reverse the seeming decree of her 
destiny, by which, the author was shut out from 
the tree of knowledge. Thus, an opportunity 
having come in her way for acquiring, through 


the kindness of a friend, a knowledge of the} 


French language, poetry and some objects in con- 
nexion with it very dear to her imagination, are 
put resolutely aside, for the purpose of securing 
this one more golden bough. * * Every step 
gained by her in learning, valued for itself, is valued 
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more as the road to another. The knowledge earned 
is at once invested in the purchase of further knowl- 
edge. Of all the fruit which she gathers the seed 
is saved for anew increase.’*——Facts like these bet- 
ter recommend a volume like Miss Brown’s than 
any comment of our own; and we feel some plea- 
sure from the share we have had in bringing to 
the public notice a case so interesting and merito- 
rious. 

The first and longest poem in this volume, 
“The Star of Attéghéi,’’ relates one of those 
romantic episodes, which, as in all contests of the 
kind, have abounded in the long struggle main- 
tained by the mountaineers of Circassia against 
the persevering attempts of Russia upon their 
independence. ‘The space which we have devoted 
to the incidents of Miss Brown’s story, leaves us 
no room, however, to deal with this poem at such 
length as could give our readers any sufficient ac- 
quaintaace with it—and we must, therefore, refer 
them to the volume itself. 

“The Vision of Schwartz’’ relates the night 
vigil of one of those dreamers of the dark ages, 
who, consulting the secrets of chemistry for im- 
possible results, came unexpectedly upon other 
discoveries which have been a blessing or a curse 
to after-time. Bernold Schwartz, a monk, who 
lived about the beginning of the 12th century, is 
said to have discovered the art of making gun- 
powder in his search for the philosopher’s stone, 
In the hour of this fatal projection, — 


A sound, like winter’s echoing blast, 
Or ocean’s beoming, deep and vast, 
Upon the midnight came ! 

The awful thunder with it blent, 

And far and fearful sounds were sent,— 
The crash of fallen battlement 

And roar of rushing flame— 

A din, as of some distant world, 

Amid the stars, to ruin hurled ! 


And when, in terror, he essays to fling away the 
‘* heap of dim discolored dust” which is ‘‘ the end 
of all his art,’’ his hand is arrested by a supernat- 
ural presence,—which opens for him the gates of 
futurity,—and shows him, in a succession of epi- 
‘sodes, drawn from subsequent history, the uses 
‘of the deadly agent to which his empirical science 
has given birth :— 
‘* And is it thus repaid at last— 
My weary search for truth? 
as it for this my spirit cast 

Away her glorious youth, 

And made her reses early sere ? 

For humana Jove and human fear, 

And all the ties that bind us here, 

Her higher hopes have spurned,— _ 

And spent her spring in thankless toil, 

Upon a bleak and barren soil ,— 

Whose fruit, when found, like Timour’s spoil, 

To dust and ashes turned,— 

Ashes that more of il] contain 

Than all Gomorrah’s fiery rain? 


‘¢! master of the hidden lore, 





Whose dark revealings, now, 
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But on our souls the love and light 
Of their gladness come no more ! 
Back—back to the wisdom of the years 
That had yet no loss to mourn,— 

To their faith, that found no place for tears, 
To their joy, let us return ! 


We have paused, perchance, by the quiet grave 
Of our rise fate early slept,— 
And, since they left us, many a wave 
O’er our bark hath swept ;— 


And when the song and shadow flew, ; hath . 
The prophet-guest vanished, too! But, far in the morning light enshrined, 
our backward gaze, 


They 
We have left ourselves less room than we could | Oy Ee the breath of the summer’s wind, 
have desired for specimens of the beautiful lyrics | The soul of our better days. 
which first recommended Miss Brown’s muse to| Back—back, to the living wave, we drew, 
the Atheneum—and which we think the strongest be m gene) cas eR 
portion of her volume. As wd have said, we And ‘eee “ ie Geletet Peat 
leave to others the task of more particularly char- e 
acterizing them. We are necessarily limited in The First Friend. — 
our own selection, by the exclusion of some of the The priceless gifts of the soul were his : 
finest, which were contributed to our columns :— I And fame, whose early light 

fiat n darkness rose, as the stars arise 
but the following instances, amongst many others! from the silent depths of night : 
which the volume offers, show that the limitation} And his upward course was brightly calm,— 
does not leave the author shorn of her strength. | For his glory grew like the fadeless palm ; 
Had we not abjured criticism for the present, we | It felt no blight and it feared no blast, 
might say that we do not claim for Miss Brown | But stood in its greenness to the last. 
much originality, either of thought or forms. 
She has caught the sweet tones of others, and her 
models are obvious enough. But to a fine poeti- 
cal sense, a great sensibility to melody, and at 
times a rich and deep-toned utterance, she may, 
we think, fairly lay claim. Her principal defects 
are such as her story will account for—and they 
will naturally yield to longer practice and extend- 
ed knowledge :— 


Let us Return. 
‘* Let us return !’’ said the broken heart 
Of the mountain hermit’s tale,— 
When he saw the morning mists depart 
From the summits grey and pale :— 
For he knew that the fan-palm cast the shade 


Shall haunt my slumbers, evermore,— 
From whence, and what, are thou ?”’ 
The chemist ceased—for on his cell 
A moment’s twilight shadow fell, 

As soft as on the dewy dell 

Descends the eve of June: 

And the deep curfew, far remote, 
Blent with the night-bird’s only note, 
Upon the still air seemed to float, 

In sweet and solemn tune! 


Yet ever around his spirit hung 
A shadow like a spell,— 
And his eye grew weary of looking long 
For a face remem well : 
Though many a bright one met his m 
In minster’s gloom or in banquet’s blaze, 
Yet none could waken again the glow 
That gladdened the pilgrim long ago. 


For, once, in the cold world’s careless crowd, 
When hope was faint and dim, 

Like a sunbeam bright through the wintry cloud, 
A young face smiled on him! 

That moment seemed as if night were past, 

And the day of his life had dawned at ; 

And the h of bis soul returned again, 

As rivers rise in the mountain rain. 


Of its What pe green 

Where the love of his blasted youth was laid, 
And the light of her steps had been, 

Ah! thus, forever, the heart looks back 

To its young hope’s funeral ura :— 

To the tender green of that early track, 

To its light let us return! 


The lines of our life may be smooth and strong ,— 


And our pleasant path may lie 

Where the stream of affection flows along, 

In the light of a summer sky ;— 

But woe for the lights that early wane, 

And the shades that early fall, 

And the prayer that speaks of the secret pain, 
Though its voice be still and small! 

To the sweeter flowers, to the brighter streams, 
To the household hearths that burn 

Still bright in our holy land of dreams,— 

To their love let us return! 


*T is well we have learned the truths of time,— 


But they came with the winter’s snow,— 

For we saw them not through the flowery prime 
Of our summers long ago : 

Yet the spring is green and the summer bright 
As they were in the years of yore, 





Oh ! never again could time or toil 
The wanderer tire or chill, 
For he kept the light of that blessed smile— 
The star of his desert—astill : 
And now, he had reached the pleasant streams,— 
But they took their hue from i¢s quenchless beams ; 
For many shone on his after-lot, 
But that was the only unforgot. 


The winters passed, and the summers came, 
And his fortune’s frowns were o’er, 

For he wore the fadcless wreath of fame ;— 
But he saw that face no more! 

The sunny shore and the stormy sea, 

The cities thronged and the woodlands free, 

All—all he sought,—-but he sought in vain, 

For it never on him again ! 


Oh ! did the grave, in are, clase 


O’er the flower he loved so long,— 
Whose nameless memory ever rose 

On the breath of his sweetest song * 
Ah! many a lyre the laure] wreathes, 
That but of the withered myrtle breathes,— 
And the sweetest incense ever shed 
Hath been an offering to the dead! 











Silent and swift the years sped on, 
And they bore his youth away ; 
But the vision lingered still, that shone 
‘So bright on his early day ; 
For roses fade, when the summer flies,— 
But the rose of the canvass never dies! 
And thus, when his summer days were gone, 
The rose of his memory still bloomed on. 


Oh! well that he had not seen it fade, 
Or as the living changed ,— 
But blooming ever, through sun and shade, 

In its beauty unestranged ! 

There fell no blight on its tearless youth,— 
There came no stain on his spirit’s truth ;— 
For he a that friend on the earth no more, 
But turned his gaze to a brighter shore ! 

It is a defect in these poems that they do not 
exhibit greater varieties of rhythm,—and that too 
many of them are cast in the same favorite mould 
of verse :—but we cordially agree with the editor’s 
summing up—that ‘the energy displayed, from 
her childhood, by this almost friendless girl, 
raises at once the interest and character of her 
muse. There is something touching—and teach- 
ing, too—in the picture of that perseverance 
which has conquered for itself an inner world of 
thought, in lieu of that outer world so early with- 
drawn from the sense. The bard gathers dignity 
from the darkness amid which she sings—as the 
darkness itself is lightened by the song. There are 
lessons to be drawn from both ;—and the editor 
believes that this little volume has a variety of 
titles which should promise it a sure and extended 
popularity.”’ 





From the Banner of the Cross. 
THE BURNT SANCTUARY. 


“Ir was near Pope’s Greek church,’’ says the 
estimable Bishop of Virginia, ‘‘ that General 
Washington was born. It was in this that he was 
baptized, and here it was that he received those 
early impressions of religion, which instead of 
being e by age, seemed to grow with his 
growth, and strengthen with his strength. This 
church is now in ruins; a few years ago, it was 
set on fire, in order to prevent injury from the fall- 
ing of the roof.’’ 


** Recall the desolating word ! 
Stay the destroying torch !”’ 
Alas, entreaty is unheard : 
Chancel, and nave, and porch, 
And e’en the altar’s frame, 
Are burning with unhallowed flame ! 


The consecrated aisle, where knelt, 
In childhood’s early day, 
That te Heroic One, whose name 
Shall dwell upon the lips of fame 
Till all things pass away ; 
The font of heavenly grace, where he 
Received the Mystic Sign ; 
The quaint old pulpit, from whose height, 
With childish wonder and delight 
He heard of love divine ;— 


All, all are gone '!—a heap of stone, 
Blackened and burnt, remains alone 





THE BURNT SANCTUARY-——-THOUGHT AND DEED. 









To mark the desolate spot, 
Where erst the church’s sacred light 
Shone forth full steadily and bright : 
—Now, quenched in ignorance and night, 
Extinguished and forgot !— 


Sure the good bishop’s heart was wrung, 
When pausing near that scene, 

Where holy matins once were sung, 
And vespers too, I ween ; 

While gazing round with eye-sight dim, 

No sheep appeared to welcome him, 

No shepherd answered to his call, 

But silent ruin dwelt on all !— 


Churehmen ! join in that good man’s prayer, 
That soon the Cross be planted there ; 
That crowds may fill each ruined fane, 
And Jesus have his own again ! 

Wicaco Parish. T. L. 





THOUGHT AND DEED. 


Fut many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There ’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 


The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies ; 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessing or with evil fraught. 


And thou mayst seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past ; 
Yet oh, be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last. 
Kennedy’s Poems. 





Hippen Treasure.—A few days since a poor 
dealer in old furniture met with one of those pieces 
of good fortune which do sometimes, though rarely, 
come to the relief of the miserable. In the old 
narrow street called St. Eloi, famed in the annals 
of Paris as that in which King Pepin resided, and 
immediately opposite where his palace stood, is 
the shop of a petty broker. Among the articles 
for sale was an old arm-chair, so worn with age 
that no one would give 40 sous, all he asked for it. 
Tired of seeing it so long a useless encumbrance, 
he resolved to break it up, and convert the horse- 
hair to some more profitable purpose and burn the 
other fi nts. On proceeding with this operation, 
he found concealed in the seat a roll of paper, in 
which were wrapped notes of the Bank of France 
to the amount of 11,500f., all of which were in 
the form adopted when this establishment was first 
founded, 
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Tue ‘‘ Lorv’s Day Convention,” held at Bal- 
timore, was very fully attended. There were 635 
delegates present from places out of Baltimore, and 
1111 from that city, making 1746 in all. Hon. 
John Quincy Adams presided at the opening of 
the convention, but took his leave on Thursday 
morning, in order to procéed to Washington. Many 
distinguished gentlemen made speeches in favor of 
a more rigid observance of the Sabbath, and sev- 
eral resolutions, with an official address, rted 
by Dr. Edwards, were unanimously pri 





THE NATIONAL LORD’S DAY CONVENTION TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Convention of Delegates assembled in Bal- 
timore from various parts of the Union, to consult 
on the means of 2 me a a more observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, would respectfully 
solicit the attention of their fellow-citizens to the 
subject of their deliberations. Were an apology 
necessary for an appeal so wide as this address 
contemplates, it is found in the fact that the object 
concerns all—whether they dwell in the crowded 
city or the scattered hamlet ; in the palaces of the 
rich or the cottages of the poor. ey believe 
that the results of the decision which the nation 
shal] maturely form as to the claims of this insti- 
tution will reach far onward in its history, and that 
we are dealing with the elements of the future 
weal or woe of the hundreds of millions who are 
to inhabit this land when we and ours will be re- 
membered only by the healthful or baneful influ- 
ences we have exerted upon this forming period 
of our career. 

That our means of safety are es peculiar as our 
perils, is an admitted truism. We have eux 
with many of the prescriptive safeguards of other 
countries. The popular ignorance, upon which 
the monarchies of the Old World have so greatly 
relied for safety, we deprecate as our ger. 
The elevation of the masses in intelligence, which 
they fear, is our hope. ‘They are building citadels of 
defence from their own people. We are seeking to 
awake in ours a higher and higher estimate of their 
power and their rights. eir restraints from 
violence are external force. Ours are the love of 
order, the sense of justice, the power of con- 
science, and the fear of God. Such are our trusts: 
if they fail us, all is lost. Our mistake is fatal, 
and there is no remedy. | 

It is with reference to considerations like these 
that we desire to fix the attention of our fellow-cit- 
izens upon the Sabbath, as a moral safeguard ten- 
dered to us by our beneficent Creator for just such 
exigencies as ours; and as nations are what indi- 
viduals are, tendered to us as a nation, to each of 
us as individuals, with all its blessed influences on 
the life that is and the never-ending life that is to 
come. Were it a human device, we might well 
fear lest evil should be mingled with its good, and 
could justly question its claims upon our unlim- 
ited eonfidence, But it is a law of God—coeval 
with creation. It is one of the selected few, the 
Ten Commandments, that brief but comprehensive 
expression of His will. Among these it stands, 
and we may not say that it is secondary in impor- 
tance or obligation to any. For aught we know, 
it may be the very keystone of the arch. 

This should be enough. There is no higher 
sanction our reason can ask or conceive. 

But were there no such revelation, and were we 
compelled to trace back from effects to causes, 80 
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manifold are the Sabbath blessings, so complete its 
adaptation to our physical, social, and moral neces- 
sities, we could not fail to refer its origin to Him 
who made man, and who knew his wants as his 
Creator alone could know them. ‘That it was 
made for man as man, is proved by all its bearings 
upon all his wants. 

As a period of rest, after six days’ continuous 
toil, it 1s indi te the laborer. Without 
this gracious interval, his health and vigor prema- 
turely decay as certainly, although not as speedily, 
as if debarred from the refreshment of sleep ; and 
health and vigor are the man’s capital. The 
statistics, now so y accumulated that we 
cease to gather them, showing the fearful waste 
of life in those employments which know no such 
suspension, are full of warning and instruction. 

indeed is the lot of the laborer without this 
jubilee of the week to recruit his exhausted ener- 
gies ; when he may wipe the sweat from his brow, 
and lift up his body and lift up his spirit, alike 
bowed down by daily toil. 

Nor is this interval of repose, as a law of our 
physical nature, less necessary to intellectual oc- 
cupations. The mind must be statedly unladen of 
its cares, as the body of its burdens, or a similar 
penalty must be endured. The ordinary effects of 
me violations of the Lord’s Day, by men 
of business or professional men, are less clearness 
of perception and power of discrimination, and 
soundness of jadgment, and generally by a dimi- 
nution of intellectual vigor ; often followed by a 
sudden breaking down of the overtasked mental 
faculties ; in other instances the results are lunacy 
or self-murder. In short, moral and religious con- 
siderations apart, nothing is gained by a violation 
of the Divine comtrand—a trath often learned too 
late. If aman would make the most of himself 


in all respects, he will do well to remember the 
Sabbath ay to keep it holy. 
But the demands of our moral and social nature 


for the blessings of a sanctified Sabbath are stil! 
more imperative, and take hold of higher results. 
We cannot dispense with this pause from the 
ceaseless pursuit of pleasure, gain, or distinction ; 
we need it to moderate our passions, to chasten 
our desires, to purify our motives, to elevate our 
aims, and to seek the salvation of our souls. It is 
here the Sabbath chiefly discloses the divinity of 
its origin and the benevolence of its p . 

It speaks in God’s name to the tide of worldli- 
ness, *‘ thus far shalt thou come but no farther; ”’ 
and communes with him of eternal retributions— 
points his burdened conscience to the only Saviour, 
and to that heaven whose endless felicity none 
shall know but the in heart and the pure 
in life. In its legitimate observance it is a sea- 
son of hushed passions and of tranquil enjoy- 
ment, disposing the heartto kindness and goud 
will—a season for the affectionate instruction of 
the young in their duties to God and their fellow- 
beings, for the privileges of private and social 
worship, attendance upon the instructions of an 
intelligent Christian ministry, and of devoutly 
reading the inspired words of trath and love in the 
holy volume. The subjects of thought and con- 
versation are pure and elevating in their nature, 
and it would be strange, indeed, if the Sabbath 
sun, as it sets u a family or community who 
thus had hallowed its hours of light, did not leave 
them happier, wiser, and better than when he rose. 
Can any doubt the effects of a day «hus spent on 
mental and moral character, or the power of that 
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restraint which it throws over the conduct? Nearly 
three entire years, or one seventh of the life of 
every young man who leaves his home on reach- 
ing the age of manhood, has been spent under 
such influences. These are not the families, nor 
these the individuals who are nuisances to society. 
It is not he who fears God and keeps his Sabbath 
that robs his neighbor or murders him ; everybody 
knows that; nor is his place among the debased 
of his species in any respect, or anywhere, least 
of all here. You cannot keep a man ignorant or 
brutish in this country if you give him his Sab- 
bath, and he observes it according to his Maker’s 
will. He will be raised by its concentrated influ- 
ences, and will understand and value his civil and 
political rights, and will respect the rights of 
others. The wily demagogue must seek some- 
where else his tool or his victim. 

With a population thus nurtured, we all feel 
that our laws would be obeyed and our liberties as 
a nation safe; but there can be no such without 
the Sabbath and its appropriate sanctification, and 
there is no such where it is unknown and unhon- 
ored. We beseech our fellow-citizens to maturely 
consider this conclusion and the facts which are 
inevitably involved in it. 

If these are the happy issues of obedience to 
this wise and gracious command of our Creator, 
we are warned by his word and awful providences 
that its profanation is proportionally dangerous. 
However pure and beautiful the fountain, if poison 
be cast into it, it sends forth only streams of death, 
and so will desecrated and polluted Sabbaths work 
ont more speedy and dreadfal ruin. Our principle 
of self-government as a people must be abandoned, 
and we and our children must pass under the yoke 
of despotism. 

There is much to encourage us. The Sabbath, 
like the Bible, is to a great extent imbedded in 
our affections, our most cherished associations, and 
in our social and civil usages. Al}most ey 
the places of public amusement are closed ; and, 
as a general fact, and in a growing degree, there 
isa cessation from open labor ; and those from whom 
this privilege is yet withheld—for withheld it is 
in instances fearfully numerous—have begun to 
feel it the sorest evil of their poverty that they 
cannot obtain that even as a boon which is theirs 
by inalienable birthright—by the legacy of their 
fathers. Of the strength of this desire for deliver- 
ance there are the most convincing proofs before 
the Convention, and among the motives which 
have assembled us here, many of us from distant 
homes, were the affecting appeals of this very 
class of our proscribed fellow-citizens for the help 
which public opinion and Brey sympathy may 
bring to their relief. Shall it be denied? and 
especially shall the sought-for aid be withheld by 
those who have the power to grant it; and that 
for the sake of gains uncertain at the best, but 
which, if vechana' will bring no real good, and 
which may yet ruffle and disturb the pillow of 
death ? 

In conclusion, we would ask of our fellow-citi- 
zens their influence, their kind persuasions, and 
above all, their blameless example in aid of this 
cause, to the furtherance of which so many and so 
various considerations prompt us. The world has 
never witnessed the spectacle of a universal obedi- 
ence to the Sabbath in any country ; and its full 
power to bless a nation is yet In no 
other land can the trial be made with such encour- 
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agements as in this, and with such power of ex- 
ample to the world ; for if successful here it will 
be as the voluntary decision of a free people. 

It was the remark of one of the ablest and 
purest of those foreigners who came to our aid in 
the days of revolutionary peril, and who made his 
home, and recently his grave, among us,—the late 
venerable Duponceau, of Philadelphia,—that of all 
we claimed as characteristic, our observance of 
the Sabbath is the only one truly national and 
American, and for this cause, if for no other, he 
trusted it would never lose its hold on our affec- 
tions and patriotism. It was a noble thought, and 
may well mingle with higher and nobler motives 
to stimulate our efforts and encourage our a 
And while it is the glory so eagerly coveted by 
other nations that they may be preéminent in con- 
quests and extended rule, let us gladly accept it as 
our distinction, and wear it as the fairest of all 
that grace our escutcheon, that we preéminently 
honor the Sabbath and the Sabbath’s Lord. 

In behalf of the Convention : 

Joun Q. Apams, President. 

Harmar Denny, Secretary. 





MISCELLANY. 


Caprain Roserts.—The Cork rs sea men- 
tions that a monument has been lately erected in 
the church-yard of P: to the memory of the 
unfortunate commander of the President, the ship 
in which Power, the actor, was lost. The ceno- 
taph is a large square building of rich cut stone, 
with a fine base and cap moulding, and having a 
bold pediment on either side. On the angles of 
the monument are represented in strong relief the 
sterns of the vessels which Captain Roberts com- 
manded, namely, the Black Joke, the Sirius, the 
British Queen, and the President. The following 
is the inscription which the monument bears ;— 

‘** This stone commemorates in the church-yard 
of his native parish the merits and premature death 
of the first officer under whose command a steam- 
vessel ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean. Undaunt- 
ed bravery exhibited in the suppression of the 
slave trafhe in the African seas, enterprise and 
consummate skill in the details of his profession, 
recommended him for that arduous service. 

** Lieutenant Richard Roberts, R. N., in ae- 
complishing it, not only surpassed the wildest vi- 
sions of former days, but even the warmest antici- 
pations of the present. 

‘* He gave to science triumphs she had not dared 
to hope, and created an epoch forever memorable 
in the history of his country and of navigation. 

‘The thousands that 1 follow in his track 
must not forget who it was that taught the world 
to traverse with such marvellous rapidity the high- 
way of the ocean, and who, in connecting in a 
voyage of a few days the eastern and western 
hemispheres, has forever linked his name with the 

achievements of navigation since Colum- 
bus first revealed Europe and America to each 
other. 

‘* God, having permitted him this high distine- 
tion, was pleased to decree that the leader of this 
great enterprise should also be its martyr. Lieu- 
tenant Roberts perished, with all on board his ship, 
the President, when on her voyage from America 
. See She was lost in the month of March, 

. D. 1841.” 
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Tue Dyinc Paince.—His royal highness the late 
Duke of Kent, during his last illness, asked his 
physician if he was accustomed to pray! ‘ Please 
our royal highness, I hope I say my Dag pete 
ut shall I bring a prayer 1” * No,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ what I mean is, that if you are aceus- 
tomed to pray for yourself, you could pray for me 
in my present situation.’’ The doctor then asked 
if he should call the duchess? ‘‘ Do,’ said the 
prince. The duchess came, and offered up a most 
affecting prayer in behalf of her beloved husband. 

On another occasion, when the duke expressed 
some concern about the state of his soul in the 
prospect of death, his physician endeavored to 
sooth his mind by referring to his high respecta- 
bility and his honorable conduct in the distinguished 
situation in which Providence had placed him, 
when he stopped him short, saying, ‘‘ No, remem- 
ber if Iam to be saved, it is not as a prince, but 
as a sinner.’’ 

When his royal highaess felt that he was ap- 
proaching the termination of his earthly career, he 
desired the infant princess to be placed before him 
while he sat up in his bed. In this posture he 
offered up a most affecting prayer over her, the 
last of which was to this effect, if not in this 
very language, that, ‘‘ If ever this child should be 
Queen of England, she might rule in the fear of 
God.’’ Having uttered these words, he said, 
‘Take the child away,’’ and this was the last 
time he ever beheld her. Who is not prepared to 
join in the prayer that this last petition of a dying 
parent may be found eminently answered ? 

These particulars I received from the late Rev. 
Legh Richmond, chaplain tc his royal highness, 
and he had them from the medical gentleman him- 
self, (now, I believe, also dead,) when they were 
travelling together to attend the funeral. They 
ap too gemepre to be left unrecorded, es- 

ially when we recollect the relation his royal 
ighness bore to the beloved sovereign of these 
realms.—London Magazine. 


Macnetic TenecrapH BeTweeN New Yorx 
anp Boston.—We are highly gratified to learn 
that arrangements are in progress, which bid fair 
to be entirely successful, for establishing a mag- 
netic telegraph on the plan of Professor Morse, 
and under his direction, between this city and Bos- 
ton. The advantages of such a communication 
between the empire city and the capital of New 
England are too obvious to need specification, and 
our readers will all unite with us in the wish that 
the enterprise may be urged forward to a speed 
consummation. It would no doubt be soon fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a similar communi- 
cation between this city and Baltimore through 
Philadelphia ; thus connecting all these and inter- 
mediate points with the seat of government by this 
almost miraculous invention.— Tridune. 


Frurr.—The demand in England for American 
fruit is likely to become a matter of considerable 
importance. A large quantity of apples was sent 
there last season, and paid well. ny orchards 
of five, ten, and twenty thousand trees have lately 
been planted in the Hudson river counties, with a 
view of growing apples for export to foreign coun- 
tries. We see no reason why peaches from New 
Jersey, and other Atlantic regions where they 
will grow, caunot be sent to England by steamers, 
and arrive in good condition.—Newark Advertiser. 





MISCELLANY. 


German Universitizs.—William Howitt says, 
the whole number of German students 
whom I have known, it would be difficult to select 
a dozen who were not confirmed deists. Let those 
who doubt the extent to which this philosophical 
Segre geboon om-y go and judge for themselves , 
t let none send out solitary youths to study in 
German universities who do not wish them to re- 
turn very clever, very learned, and very completely 
unchristianized.’’ 

Tue Rev, Sidney Smith’s description of him- 
self, in a letter toa correspondent of the New York 
American :—‘‘I am seventy-four years old; and 
being a canon of St. Paul’s in London and rector 
of a parish in the country, my time is equally di- 
vided between town and country. I am living 
amidst the best society in the metropc'is, am at 
ease in my circumstances, in tolerable health, a 
mild whig, a tolerating churchman, and much 
given to talking, laughing, and noise. I dine with 
the rich in aap physic i t in the 
coun i m the sauces of Dives to the 
‘ithe of Lennar I am upon the whole, a happy 
man, have found the aay, oe entertaining world, 
and am heartily thankful to Providence for the part 
allotted me in it.’’ 


Henry Jounson.—Died, at the Cataraugus In- 
dian Village, on the 15th inst., Henry Johnson, 
aged about 75 years. 

He was born in the Susquehannah country, 
Pennsylvania; and when a lad five or six years 
old, he was taken prisoner by a party of Delaware 
Indians. This was in the early part of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The Indians carried him to Fort 
Niagara, where he was kept for some time. He 
was thence taken to Canada, and lived with differ- 
ent tribes of Indians, until he arrived at manhood. 

About the year 1790 he returned to the neigh- 
borhood of Ni was present at several large 
Councils and ties held with the Indians at 
Buffalo Creek. About the year 1800 he married 
a Delaware squaw, and went to live on the Cata- 
raugus reservation, where he remained until his 
death. 

Hank (that was his common name) was thor- 
oughly Indian in all his notions and habits. He 
attached himself to what is called the Pagan party, 
and has always been opposed to the Indians selling 
any part of their lands, or omigrating West—and 
was very troublesome to the Ogden company, in 
their late treaties and councils with the Indians. 

He understood and could s both the Indian 
and English languages well—has been to Washing- 
ton and Albany several times as Indian interpreter 
in the employ of government. He has always 
drawn his share of annuity money the same as the 
Indians. — 

About thirty years ago, a man by the name of 
Johnson, in Pennsylvania, and who had heard 
something of Hank’s history, came to see him, and 
from all the circumstances, he believed him to be 
his brother. So confident was he of this, that he 
offered to share with him the patrimony of his 
father, and to provide for bim, if he would return 
with him to Pennsylvania; but he could not pre- 
vail on him to leave the Indians. 

The strong circumstance that they were bro- 
thers is, that they both recollected well, that they 
were in their father’s barn getting eggs, when the 
Indians came upon them ; the eldest brother effected 
his escape.— nia Censor. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


Tue current novelty of these meetings is the 
statement made at Tring by James Adam 
Gordon of a method of preparing land in a man- 
ner supposed to be unknown even to Professor 
Laghig—by electricity! ‘‘ Sages can, they say, 
grasp the aging winicnn: and here, forsooth, 
Dr. Forster, of Findrassie in Morayshire, like 
Pallas ‘* Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem,”’ 
seizes the awful element and turns the materials 
of the thunderbolt to manure! Give him a few 
poles and a coil of wire, and he will fertilize your 
field for you. This is one of the many instances, 
daily arising round us, which seem to say that the 
real science of agriculture has only just begun. 
Things are now done, and not wondered at, which 
within the memory of a child would have been de- 
rided as fit only to be told in Arabian tales. They 
prove also the value of a liberal education to the 

ractical agriculturist. The farmer must not only 

ow what is usually done by his craft, but, as 
society in its adult state has set itself to learn an 
infant science, he must have his comprehension 
prepared to receive new and surprising ideas,— 
ideas which, strange and unforeseen as they are, 
must become practical rules almost as soon as con- 
ceived. One of Lord Stanley’s “ real old farm- 
ers’’ would be unable to believe or imagine such a 
dressing as Dr. Forster’s galvanic apparatus : his 
very senses would get him no further than the 
notion that it was some juggle; and he would 
laugh incredulous, while others would do. The 
science of agriculture bids fair to equal any in 
wondrous results; and we are reminded that it is 
but one of the oy branches of infant inquiry into 
the qualities of the planets that people the universe 
—akin to the heavenly lore of astronomy.—Specta- 
tor. 


The Tring Agricultural Association held their 
fourth annual meeting on the 20th October ; when 
there was a dinner and a distribution of prizes. 
About sixty members and friends of the Associa- 
tion sat down to the dinner; and prizes were dis- 
tributed after the meal. The laborers seem to 
have been present during the drinking of wine 
and toasting; but how far they partook in the 

leasures of the table, if at all, does not appear. 

he Chairman was Mr. James Adam Gordon, 
President of the Association; whose speech in 
proposing ** Prosperity to the Tring Agricultural 
Association” contained several interesting points. 
He described the panic caused by the tariff as 
having been quite dissipated— 

Confidence appeared to be restored to agricul- 
ture, and confidence was calculated to increase 
prosperity. The removal of the duties on foreign 
wool had not rendered the price of the home pro- 
duce less ; but it had increased since those duties 
were taken off, because it was necessary to have 
foreign wool to work up with home-grown wool. 

He enlarged upon the recent revolution in agri- 
cultural chemistry. Ten years ago the mention of 
guano was ridiculed; scarcely ten pounds of it 
could be  perewe to make an experiment; and 
Professor Liebig’s name was converted into “Big- 
lie ;’’ now 60,000 tons of shipping are employed 
in the importation of guano to this country; and 
that day week he attended a dinner given to Pro- 
fessor Liebig in Glasgow, at which upwards of 
three hundred farmers were present. Mr. Gordon 
described a new method of increasing the fertility 
of the land—by electricity !— 
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In Morayshire, he met with a gentleman who 
communicated to him _— agricultural facts, and 
informed him that he had recently seen on the 
farm of Findrassie a plot of land which seemed to 
bear barley and clover as if they were growing ona 
dunghill ; and that that effect was produced by 
singular means, but easily to be comprehended by 
persons versed in science. Perhaps when he 
mentioned it they would call him a wire-worm ,; 
and perhaps they would be astonished if he told 
them that the most successful agriculturists might 
be the poachers, for who would deny that they 
well knew how to lay down wires? (Laughter.) 
He came among them armed only with a pole or 
poles eleven feet long, a coil of common wire, and 
a compass ; and with these weapons he trusted he 
should in a few minutes convince them that he 
could wield an agricultural power not to be despis- 
ed. But to proceed. He wrote tothe proprietor 
of the farm at Findrassie, near Elgin—Dr. Forster, 
not Faustus—to open, with a lecture on the sub- 
ject, a large room which he had built for agricul- 
tural purposes in the county of Aberdeen. Dr. 
Forster, however, was not able to do so; but, 
with a practical liberality which marked him a 
true agriculturist, he was kind enough to write an 
account of the subject, which was the novel and 
surprising one of the influence of electricity and 
galvanism on the growth of plants as applica- 
ble to agriculture. Many years since, Mr. Forster 
read in the Gardener's Gazette the account of an 
experiment made by a lady, which mainly consist- 
ed in causing a constant flow or supply of electrici- 
ty (to be afforded by a common electrical machine) 
to proceed from a summer or garden-house, and 
which was diffused by wire to a fixed portion of 
the surrounding ground ; and the effect was, that 
vegetation did not cease in the winter on the spot 
under the influence of this wonderful power; and 
that what snow fel] during the continuance of the 
experiment never remained, as it did on the rest of 
the garden around. This impressed Mr. Forster 
very much, and induced him to place a small gal- 
vanie battery in action on a grass-plot: and al- 
though the power from it was very small, still the 
effect produced fully confirmed the lady’s experi- 
ment. This and other facts which Mr. Forster 
collected, led him to think that the electricity of 


the atmosphere (a constant current of which was. 


found to proceed from east to west over the 
whole of this earth’s surface) might by some ar- 
rangement, be usefully employed in agriculture : 


for Mr. Crosse of Taunton had long since proved. 


that the free electricity of the air might be easily 
collected by wire suspended on poles of wood at 
many feet from the earth’s surface, the direction 
of the wire being due north and south by the 
compass ; and many very interesting and impor- 
tant facts and experiments had been recorded by 
Mr. Crosse, and mainly collected from a careful 
observance of the electricity proceeding from the 
suspended wire. Mr. Forster next placed two 

les four feet high in his front lawn, which had 

nm recently laid down with chevalier barley and 
grass, after draining and subsoil-ploughing it ; and 
over those poles, which were due north and 
south of each other, he stretched a common piece 
of iron wire, fixing the two ends of it to stout 
wooden pins, driven in close to the earth ; and on 
the edge of the plot of eight English poles and 
around the edges, which were straight lines, he 
sunk, about two or three inches beneath the earth, 





two wires of equal length, the ends of which were 
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fixed and in contact with the two ends of the sus- 
pended wire, which were meant not to be too 
tight, for its contraction in cold nights would 
break it in two, or pull away the fixtures, and 
- — the — Mr. Forster formed two 
t ots for experiment, measuring eight 
uare rage cod Gaergvtanaten-ey Cotten 
his work : and to do so accurately, sought the aid 
of Noad’s Popular Lectures on Electricity and Gal- 
vanism; and almost the first half hour’s perusal 
showed him that there was such an error in one 
part of his plan as would effectually defeat his in- 
tention. This was, that the point of a blade of grass 
or young eorn-plant has the most extraordinary fac- 
ulty or power of attracting or appropriating to it- 
self all the free electricity present, at four times 
the distance that the finest point of metal would or 
could. So that when the points of the barley- 
plants should reach one foot high, all the electri- 
-city that the suspended wire might before that 
have collected and conveyed through the buried 
wire to the roots of the plants, would be abstract- 
‘ed by the points of the barley; and thus, the sus- 
pended wire getting nothing from the air, could 
not, of course, supply anything ; by which all the 
induced electrical influence would cease. Mr. 
Forster, therefore, next day placed poles eleven 
feet high above the surface, with wires, &c., ex- 
-actly the same, except that the space surrounded 
by the buried wire wis twenty-four poles English 
measure. All the results are yet imperfectly 
known, but these were evident. The barley- 
plants on the two smaller plots (of eight poles 
each) soon became darker in color, and grew faster 
until they had attained to about a foot in height; 
the darker green color then gradually disappeared, 
and at the end ofa fortnight after there was no per- 
-eeptible difference but in the height of the young 
barley-plants, and even this ceased to be very ap- 
parent as the crop advanced. When the barley of 
the larger or twenty-four poles plot was six inches 
high, it assumed the same lively dark green, and 
grew faster than the surrounding unelectrified 
barley-plant ; and this difference it maintained up 
to the last, except that the color of course in time 
became yellow; and it was curious that this 
‘change occurred later than in the rest of the crop. 
The number of stooks or shocks was also greater, 
and each larger when reaped ; the ears from one 
grain of seed were more numerous and longer ; 
the corn also was larger and harder. To make 
assurance doubly sure, Mr. Forster fixed to the 
‘short four-feet poles of one of the smaller plots 
pieces of dry pine-wood eight feet high, and sus- 
pended two wires to them, one at that elevation 


and another a foot lower down ; and was pleased 


to find, that after some time this plot partially 
resumed its former darker green color. The ex- 
periment had also been tried at Liverpool, with 
great success, on potatoes ; the crops being much 
larger than on the other parts of the land. It was 
the opinion of those scientific persons of whom he 
had inquired, that even Professor Liebig was not 
aware of the application to agriculture of this 
discovery. It seemed, then, that the meeting was 
now in possession of valuable details which were 
known to very few persons in the whole country. 
He hoped some gentlemen would try the experi- 
ments, and write upon the subject ; for he had 
written to the Royal Agricultural Society to offer 
£30 for the best prize essay on galvanism and 
electricity as applicable to agriculture. 

Among the laborers at this meeting was a man 
ssore than a hundred years old— 


MANCHESTER ATHENEUM. 


He looked not older than many do at sixty or 
seventy yearsofage. His name is John Richards, 
oe hs a nas of raginiest has ra a 
w ptism is regi as having taken 
eh 1739. He was a working-man, said Mr. 

, in the reign of George the Second ; 
whom he had the honor to receive a guinea for 
opening a gate at Long-leaf Park. He had also 
frequently conversed in Windsor Park with George 
the Third; whom, he said, they used to cal! 
“Farmer George.”” He had been a sawyer, 2 
drover, an herb-gatherer, and had latterly been 
employed in keeping the birds from the corn ; for, 
though so aged, his eye was still good, and sport- 
ing gentlemen would be surprised and pleased to 
witness his shooting. He was also in the militia 
in the time of General Wolfe, and was wounded 
at the battle of Vinegar Hill ; but he had no pen- 
sion. It is needless to say that this old man 
excited considerable interest. He appears to be 
still strong and active, and waved his arm vigor- 
ously when the toasts were cheered. It is painful 
to add, that this Mae} old fellow, who attended on 
the Prince of Wales’ great dfather, was until 
very lately confined in a Union Workhouse. On 
Saturday morning, the old man made a trial of his 
skill in shooting at a mark, the fourth part of a 
sheet of foolscap, at forty yards’ distance ; in 
which he placed twelve shots. 





MANCHESTER ATHENEUM. 


Tue Manchester Guardian mentions some very 
gratifying proofs of the interest that the great 
meeting of the Manchester Atheneum has excited, 
not on Pd in this country but on the continent. 
Most of the London, provincial, Scotch, and Irish 
papers, and the leading French journals, mention 
i In terms of commendation: the ce urges 
the establishment of similar institutions in Paris, 
and the principal towns of France. Several lite- 
rary institutions of England and Scotland, and 
many eminent individuals, have sent congratula- 
tory letters. Among other donations, some are 
specifically named :— 


‘*We may enumerate one from Mr. Montagu 
Gore, M. P. for Barnstable, who has sent Edmund 
Burke’s Correspondence from 1744 to 1797, edited 
by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, just 
published, in four volumes exquisitely bound, with 
a most complimentary note ; 5/. from the Reverend 
James Hildyard of London, per Mr. Disraeli; and 
last, though by no means least in interest, a valu- 
able commercial work from Monsieur Coffy of 
Paris, written by that gentleman ; who, in 2 most 
interesting communication, writes, that having seen 
from Mr, Disraeli’s speech (upon which he be- 
stows a well-merited eulogium) that the library 
was deficient in commercial works, ‘ he has much 
pleasure in forwarding a contribution,—an ex- 
ample which he hopes to see extensively followed, 
— by which means the desideratum of having in 
a commercial town like Manchester access to the 
best and most authentic works on trade and com- 
merce will speedily be attained.’ ”’ 


The directors of the Atheneum have unani- 
mously voted thanks to Mr. Disraeli for the im- 
rtant services which he has conferred on the 
institution ; and have paid a similar compliment to 
Lord John Manners, ihe Honorable George Syd- 
ney Smythe, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Rowland 


foe and Mr. Samuel Carter Hall.—Spectator, 26 
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RELIGIOUS OPINION IN IRELAND. 


‘ Aw Irish priest’’ i aes a | mag to he 
Wi Register on ‘ nti-Catholic spirit o 
Ie Nation newspaper ;”’ and the letter is reprinted 
by the Pilot, ‘‘in consequence,’’ says the editor, 
“of its being required of us as a public duty.”’ 
This letter, thus published and republished by 

rs more immediately devoted to Mr. O'Con- 

l and repeal, is a remarkable indication of the 
state of opinion in Ireland. ‘The attack on the 
Nation, upon religious grounds, is bitter. That 
paper, says the writer, “‘ has immense circulation 
among the people of Ireland, and, of course, 
chiefly among the Catholic people ;’’ and the priest 
claims the right to protest against ‘‘ the un-Catho- 
lic sneers and saroasms and the un-Christian prin- 
ciples put forward constantly in such an organ : ’?— 

‘©The un-Catholic and infidel spirit which has 
been exhibited in the Nation newspaper from time 
to time since the commencement of its career, has 
been, to my certain knowledge, a source of pain 
and alarm to many pious and patriotic clergymen 
in several parts of Ireland, and to some of our 
bishops. Hopes have been all along indulged, 
that perhaps this evil spirit might gradually work 
itself out. Two years have now passed away, 
and no change has appeared unless it be a change 
for the worse. It is time that the well-grounded 
fears of so many should at last find some expres- 
sion.” 

The priest enters into particulars. One grave 
offence on the part of the Nation is the utterance 
of a apa with such sentences as the following, 
which we cepy, italics and all, as we find them in 
the letter :—‘* Religion has been for ages so mixed 
with Irish quarrels, that it is often hard to say 
whether patriotism or superstition was the animating 
principle of the Irish leader, and whether political 
rapacity or bigoted zeal against bigotry was the 
motive of an oppressor.’’ ‘The priest exclaims :— 

** Merciful God! and has it come to this at last, 
that the Catholic people of Ireland are to be told, 
through an organ supported by themselves, that 
— may have been the animating principle 
of their leaders for ages, and that the fiendish 
persecution of their religion was only bigoted zeal 
against bigotry?” 

But perhaps the most characteristic passage in 
these strictures is the following :— 

“In the next article of the Nation, entitled 
‘The Detectives,’ we have the following morsel 
—‘It is by parading these (before-mentioned) un- 
doubted advantages of despotism that it is de- 
fended. There is nothing in Italy or Russia that 
is not capable of the same sort of defence. A 
Roman censorship prevents immoral and impious 
books, but it destroys liberty of discussion. Nea- 
politan spies and English etter-openers ruin con- 
spiracies ; but they violate honor, and cast doubt 
and dismay into every transaction of life,’ &c. 
A Roman censorship prevents immoral and impi- 
ous books: but what care the Nation writers for 
this, while liberty of discussion is prevented—that 
is, the liberty of publishing impiety and immo- 
tality? The Roman censorship is put on a par 
with the spy system at Naples and letter-openin 
in England. A Roman censorship, let me te 
these gentlemen, is approved by the Holy See it- 
self, acting in its papal capacity and with the apos- 
tolie authority ; sanctioned by the invariable prac- 
luce of the same Holy See from time immemorial ; 
and was, according to Baronius and other ecclesi- 
writers, adopted in principle from the first 


= of Christianity. It is, moreover, approved 
of expressly by the fifth Council of Lateran, and 
by the Council of Trent. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of Catholic divines that the church has, by 
divine right, the power of censorship of books in 
whatever regards faith or morals—of course, no 
farther: and our present holy father, Gregory the 
Sixteenth, in a dogmatical epistle, addressed to 
all the bishops of the world, and received by them 
all, has declared as ‘ false, temerarious, injurious to 
the Holy See, and productive of innumerable evils 
to the people, the doctrine of those who not only 
reject the censorship of books as an intolerable 
burden, but have besides the wickedness to hold it 
forth as eg! to the principles of equity and 
justice, and to deny to the church the power of 
enacting and employing it.’’—Spectator, 26 Oct. 
Mr. Charles Gaban Duffy has written a long 
letter to the editor of the Dublin Weekly Register, 
vindicating his orthodoxy as a Roman Catholic 
and editor of the Nation from the attack made 
upon it by “an Irish priest.’’ As it was not the 
attack itself, but the strange illustration of bigotry 
still subsisting, that gave the Irish priest’s letter 
interest in our eyes, we need not go into Mr. 
Daffy’s defence ; which is all that might be ex- 
pected from his ability and fervor.—<Spec., 2d Nov. 





FATHER MATHEW. 


A Movement has commenced to relieve the 
Reverend Theobald Mathew from his difficulties. 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey has given 100/., 
Lord Cloneurry 50/.; and others have subscribed 
liberally. In a letter to Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
one of the contributors, Mr. Mathew explains the 
origin of his embarrassments :— 

** Tt was after much importunity and with great 
reluctance that I consented to have my pecuniary 
difficulties made public by the Reverend Mr. 
Hineks, the editor of the Inguirer. It is un- 
necessary in writing to you to vindicate myself 
from the charge of imprudence—you well know 
the unavoidable expenditure attendant on a great 
popular movement. With the exception of 100/. 
sent to me some years ago by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, I never received aid from any one. 
A report, a by the antagonists of tem- 
perance, of my having amassed wealth, increased 
the calls upon me, and I must confess, prompted 
me to exceed my resources to rebut the calumny. 
I had, it is true, large sums of money offered to 
me whilst I was in England; but I wished to act 
independently, and refused them. * * * All 
my Own private resources have been exhausted. 
I have drawn to a large amount upon my brothers ; 
and all this to promote that sacred cause to whose 
success I have devoted my existence.”’ 

According to this paragraph in the Cork Exam- 
new Mr. Mathew has actually been arrested for 
debt :— 

** What will you think, Irishmen, when we tell 
you that Father Mathew, the benefactor of your 
country, the admiration of the world, has n 
publicly arrested in Dublin for the balance of a 
debt due to a maker of temperance medals, and 
that while in the very act of administering the 
temperance pledget The bailiff, like a second 
Judas, came up to Father Mathew, saying, ‘ Fa- 
ther Mathew, your blessing!’ and, while the 
good man called down a blessing upon the head 
of the wretch, he took a writ from his es 
and, thrusting it into the hand of Father Mathew, 





told him he arrested him, and then asked for his 
fergiveness !”’ 
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The Classical Museum.—No. V. Taylor and 
Walton. 

We are glad to see this work continued, though 

Weare greatly inter- 


it has changed its publisher. 
ested in its success. 

It will be disgraceful to the classical students of 
this country if the ‘Classical Museum is not allowed 
to meet a better fate than its predecessors in the 
same department. Without some medium of this 
sort the traveller who lights upon a scene illustra- 
tive of ancient geography or history, and the clas- 
sical reader who discovers a new reading or has a 
new conjecture to offer, are utterly unable to give 
the world the benefit of their research, their inge- 
nuity, or ——. unless prepared to write an 
entire volume. ‘There ought to be a book in which 
those who take delight id the higher branches of 
literature may meet and discourse to one another 
technically. Such a book is the Classical Museum. 

Its articles are selected with a judicious regard to 
variety, while the short reviews and list of publi- 
cations with which each number terminates are 
admirably fitted to show the reader what is going 
on in the classical world. Indeed, without this 
review we do not see where the student is to look 
for information as to what the learned of the Con- 
tinent are about in the way of editing and eluci- 
dating. The ordinary quarterlies, from their ver 
nature, can touch only occasionally upon suc 
subjects, and that scarcely in such a manner as to 
satisfy the practical scholar, who does not want to 
have a brilliant essay, but a short notice of the drift 
and purpose of an edition or a treatise. Therefore 
we say emphatically, as we have said more than 
once, prosperity to the Classical Museum.—Exam. 





The Literature of Goney. By F. L. I. Tam, 
utt. 

Every day we hear of the progress in German 
literature that is made in this country, and there 
is, no doubt, much truth in the assertion that this 
extraordinary emanation of European intellect is 
becoming more and more familiar. At the same 
time we incline to doubt whether this knowledge 
is quite so widely spread as many suppose, and 
whether a little jabbering on the Rhine and a play 
or two by Schiller do not limit the erudition of 
many supposed German scholars. 

It is a large thing this German literature, and 
being the growth of but a few years, it is at the 
same time very compact. To understand it tho- 
roughly the student should learn its organization, 
know how to class the various authors in their 
proper schools, and have some notion of their recip- 
rocal influences. In short, German books with- 
out a history of German literature, picked up 
somehow or other, are of very little profit. 

To those who would obtain a knowledge of the 
history in very little time Mr. Thimm’s book may 
be cordially recommended. After briefly touching 
on the ancient literature he gives a short account 
of all the authors from Hagedorn and Klopstock 
down to the present time. As a critic he 1s per- 
haps disposed to be too uniformly enthusiastic ; 
but that is very excusable in a young German who 
is striving to the utmost of his power to recom- 
mend the literature of his country to the attention 
of the English. The great point is, that he tells 
the reader succinctly what every writer has done, 
what is his class of composition, and to what 
period he belongs. There is no other work that 
contains an equal amount of information on this 
subject in so short a form.—Evaminer. 





GERMAN LITERATURE-—PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 


Proressor Liesic.—A dinner was given at 
Glasgow on 12 October, to which Liebig, who is 
now eso | Scotland, was invited as a mark of 
respect to him for the many services he had rep- 
dered to science. The Earl of Eglinton presided, 
and the professor, on the occasion of his health 
being drank, returned thanks in a speech replete 
with interest. What he said of science in connex- 
ion with agriculture was particularly striking and 
important. He said :— 

Practical experience possesses unquestionable 
value; but it is like a vessel, to which, in the 
form of science, the compass or the pilot is want- 
ing ; it is a treasure which cannot be inherited. 
Science enables us to bequeath this treasure to our 
children, and it enables our children to increase 
the store. Science gives us the consciousness of 
our strength, and thus inspires us with courage 
and energy. Science teaches us to recognize the 
food of plants, and the sources from which it is 
derived. This knowledge alone makes us the true 
masters of the soil—the lords of our capital. We 
ean now see where we are guilty of waste, and 
where we are too sparing. ‘The great truth that 
anima] manures are nothing else but the ashes of 
the food produced from our fields, consumed or 
burned in the bodies of men and animals, has 
given the chief direction to all modern improve- 
ments in agriculture. Who would have thought 
it possible, a few years ago, that gas-works would 
yield a powerful manure? We now know on 
what cause the exhaustion of our soil depends—it 
is the most precious ingredients of the soi] which 
we remove in the crops, and thus impoverish our 
fields. By analyzing the ashes of plants we learn 
what we must add or replace in order to restore 
the original fertility of the soil. Africa and Peru 
supply us with the mineral elements of bread and 
flesh in the shape of guano ; and chemical works 
now produce the other mineral substances which are 
indispensable to turnips and potatoes—(Checrs.) 
It is evident to all that the present age has entered 
upon a new path; we have now to do with the 
real, not ». th the imaginary, value of the manure 
—/(Applause.) As we have now learned how to 
measure the value of an acid or an alkali, so we 
can now ascertain the true value of a manure. 
This, therefore, is precisely what we must ex- 
pend on the soil, in order to obtain a profit; for 
the capital of the farmer consists of his labor and 
his manure. Much, certainly, remains to be done. 
According to the geological character of the soil 
the farmer must decide on the means to be em- 
ployed for its improvement. The mineral food 
of the plants of all countries must be ascertained 
by the analysis of their ashes ; we must determine 
which substances are essential, which accidental, 
we must endeavor to find out ir which plant one 
ingredient or another may be replaced, as lime by 
magnesia, or potash by soda. 


Macnetic OsservaTions 1n THE SovTHERN 
HemispHere.—Licutenant T. E. Moore, late of 
the Caledonia, 120 guns, and Mr. J. Brodie, late 
acting master of the Espiegle, one of the ships of 
the experimental squadron, have been appointed to 
take magnetic observations in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and are to embark in the Thomas Snooks 
freight-ship for a passage to the Southern Ocean, 
where their operations will be carried on. They 
will be joined by Lieutenant Clarke, Royal Engi- 
neers, at the Cape of Good Hope, who has been 
appointed to the same service. 
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From the Spectator. 
MISS BUNBURY’S RIDES IN THE PYRENEES. 


Tuts book is more singular for its story, per- 
haps, than for itself. Miss Bunbury, in company 
with some friends, left London for Paris; and on 
arriving there, determined to visit some other 
friends, who had thought of going to Pau and in- 
vited her te join them there. As no lady travels 
without a protector in France, her acquaintance 
procured her the companionship of a gentleman, 
elderly and rheumatic, who was going to the 
south to try and recover the use of his limbs: and 
he, with the gallantry of the old régime, under- 
took to squire Miss Bunbury to her destination. 
Arriving there by way of the Loire to Nantes, the 
sea to Bourdeaux, and the Landes to Pau, and by 
means of diligence and steamers, the fair traveller 
found her inviter, like a shy debtor, ‘‘ non est in- 
ventus :’’ but from some information, she conceived 
the family was at one of the watering-places in the 
Pyrenees. The physician at Pau luckily advised 
M. M——, Miss Bunbury’s companion, to try the 
waters at Cauteretz, whither she thought her 
friends had gone ; and thither she went in pursuit. 
The lady did not meet her friends, nor the gentle- 
man relief; and on they went to St. Sauveur, and 
Bareges. Here her protector remained, swathed 
in linen, and in a fair way of being victimized by 
the professional persons of the place; whilst Miss 
Bunbury went on to Bagnéres de Bigorre in search 
of her friends; who seemed to allure from afar, 
but as she followed fled. At Bigorre, whilst de- 
sponding on her strange situation ina strange place, 
she suddenly encountered an old Spanish acquaint- 
ance, who was going to cross the mountains into 
Spain on some mysterious expedition, passing by 
the Bagnéres de Luchon, her last hope, in this 
way. As unsuccessful as ever at Luchon, Miss 
Bunbury resolved to accompany Don José in his 
trip; which becomes a blank after crossing the 
Pyrenees, for an uncertain time and space; the 
tour disappearing at St. Beat, and reappearing in 
the Val d’Argelez, whence the Don determined 
to carry the lady safe to her friends at Pau. Ar- 
riving at that town a second time, Miss Bunbury 
found that her rides in the Pyrenees were not 
likely to have succeeded, for her inviters had 
never left England. 

The presence cf an object, like the sight of the 
game, gives a species of interest to Miss Bunbury’s 
tour; and the singularity of the circumstances 
under which it was performed often excites atten- 
tion. She has also some pleasant qualities for a 
tourist; she tells an incident or an anecdote of 
her journey well, and sketches a landscape with 
effect, when the forms are striking and distinct. 
But she has marred her book by overdoing. The 
now stale artifice of historical or antiquarian allu- 
sion is introduced at almost every place, not in a 
mere description of existing remains but in conjur- 
ing up stories about the past; and although this is 


iarity with the topics, it has become too trite a 
trick to excite attention. The book also is too 
feminine. There is too much of mere sentiment 
and reverie, day-dreams and night-dreams— 
** words, words, words.’’ 

This is the more to be regretted, because Miss 
Bunbury is a pleasant writer, and can, when deal- 
ing with substantials, impart a sense of novelty to 
old things: but we fear the lightness of the work 
will outweigh its solidity, and that Rides in the 
Pyrenees would have succeeded better in one vol- 
ume instead of two. The half, in literature, is 
very often more valuable than the whole. 

To prevent misconception from the title, it 
should be observed that Miss Bunbury was not 
always in motion pursuing her phantom-friends. 
She remained for some little time at several of the 
Pyrenean watering-places, and saw the sights of 
the vicinity under the care of the guides. On one 
of these occasions, she beheld the following singu- 
lar effect of clouds among the Pyrenees. 


‘Tt was a strange scene I beheld that day, such 
as could only be seen among those mighty works 
of nature, the mountains. The clouds actually 
filled up the hollows and crevices, giving to the 
scene, though only for an instant, the aspect of a 
sea or lake, and that instant ending: there were 
the white glaciers visible, and the dark mountains. 
Tantalizing was their constant movement, leading 
us to expect momentarily that they would move 
away; yet their varying forms, as they wreathed 
and draped the dark bulwarks around us with their 
shadowy shrouds, produced effects which I would 
not have exchanged, I think, for an unclouded 
view; but this may be only a new edition of the 
fable of the sour grapes, for no unclouded view 
was to be mine. 

‘Sometimes the clouds left such a singular 
opening or vista in their own formation, as just 
sufficed to show the white glaciers lying like a 
nest beyond it; sometimes they stooped down into 
the valley, and the glorious peaks towered up bare 
and bold, canopied by the bright blue sky ; and 
then that pure, lovely sky, and its strong gleams 
of sunshine, were suddenly enveloped in one thick 
darkness, so that I pans | scarcely see my com- 
panion on the path before me ; and the next instant 
all again was light. 

**] was disposed to give up the ascent, but 
Jacques seemed to think the fog would disperse. 
As we wound along, I was going down into a 

eat depth which seemed a fathomless mass of 
fo , through which I perceived something white, 
which I supposed lay near the bottom. hile I 
looked, the cloud was in motion; it heaved and 
rolled like billows of vapor, and spreading up- 
wards its gigantic form, rose like a dark brooding 
spirit, slowly and lingeringly, hanging down its 
long crooked limbs, and laboring, as it were, to 
leave its lazy bed; but 1 only turned away my 
eyes, and lo! when I looked back again, there 
were the blue waters of the Lac d’Oncet, lying 
clear, and dark, and beautiful, in that bed; and 
round its margin lay the icy zone, whose white- 
ness I had dimly seen through the cloud—a girdle 
of snow.”’ 

SPEAKING ENGLISH. 


Strange it is, that even at this present day, 





done briefly, and in a manner that bespeaks famil- 


when people of all countries are thought to form a 
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universal family, the French and English lan- 
guages remain to some as completely ‘‘ dead”’ as 
any language can be. The story I am going to 
relate seems to belong tothe year 1815, rather 
than to 1843. 

One day the young employé who had received 
me in charge on my first arrival at Bagnéres, came 
in looking more thoughtfal than usual, and broke 
silence by asking me to tell him the meaning of 
the words ‘‘ ak Engleesh.’? When I had 
translated the difficult sentence, I naturally wanted 
to know how he had picked up the words he called 
so curiously; and he told me that two ladies had 


come to his office, and one, walking a little fore-|h 


most, came up to him and said, ‘* Spee-ak Eng- 
leesh.”’ The employé bowed in silence ; where- 
upon the other came forward, and putting her face 
as near his as convenient called out in a louder 
tone, ‘* Spee-ak Engleesh.”’ 

The employé bowed again. But, after repeat- 
ing the words in a still louder voice, one of them 
drew out the card of an hotel some hundred miles 
distant, touched her clothes, traced on the counter 
something like the shape of a portmanteau, then 
pointing to him, and then to the card, and made a 
motion as if writing: by all which symbols he un- 
derstood, her luggage had been left behind, and 
she wanted him to write for it. 

He was about to explain hieroglyphically his 
readiness to do so; when, after a moment’s dis- 
course with each other, the ladies retired, making 
signs that they would return again. 

Soon after he gave me this account, the good 
employé came back with a much lightened counte- 
nance, and told me he had found out a mode of re- 
lieving my ‘‘ compatriots’”’ from their trouble. He 
had got the address of a ‘‘professor,’”? who would 
settle the whole matter; and, with no little exul- 
tation, he drew out of his waistcoat-pocket the 
card he was going to hand these poor ladies— 

‘* Monsieur 1’ Abbé 
Rue No. — 
Will spike the English.” 


THE PYRENEAN PONY. 


The creature I mounted was scarcely la 
than one of those fine mountain-goats, whose size 
and curved horns emulate those of the deer; it 
was coalblack, with such little legs as seemed in- 
capable of supporting my weight, much less that 
of the great heavy guide from whom I took it. Its 
movements were so light, so bounding, that from 
the moment I left the other clumsy animal, I could 
feel nothing but a sense of exultation as it Jeaped 
up the rocky spiral ladder, as if rejoicing to show 
me the scene I was hastening to. I could not think 
1 inflicted pain for my own gratification ; and I dare 
say enjoyed myself as much as any of those lady- 
tourists who, like “‘ petted children,’’ have been 
carried by their fellow-mortals over such places in 
chaises @ porteurs. The dear little thing! I should 
like to go to the Port de Venasque again, only for 
the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with 
that black pony. 

During an ascent of two hours, it never stopped 
of its own accord to breathe but once; nor was I 
ever obliged to dismount. Frangois sometimes 
held its tail ; but he was too fond of it to make use 
of it as a pully to bring himself up the ascent, 
which was at times so steep as to render that tail 
and the creature’s head nearly vertical * * * 

We passed out of Arragon into Catalonia by 
the Port de Pommereau, ascending still from 
that of the Picade; and truly I never before be- 











MISS BUNBURY’S RIDES IN THE PYRENEES. 


lieved that any horse’s feet could pursue such a 
track—track, indeed, there was none, or traced 
only by the course of a mountain-torrent. We 
either descended stairs of rock, or made our way 
over broken slate and shingle, 

Tt was curious to see the way in which my little 
pony acted in the former case. When these 
rocky steps were to be passed, some of them at 
least three quarters of a yard in height, the crea- 
ture would stand still for a moment, with his 
head bowed, his intelligent eyes turning from side 
to side, and his long sharp ears brought forward, 
and quivering, I suppose from mental exertion, as 
e reconnoitred the spot and decided on his plan 
of action. 

** Let him go!’’ the guide would call out; and 
then, drawing his fore-feet together, and placing 
them with an air of delibevate resolution on the 
spot he had selected for a resting-place, he would 
rest on the stretch for a second or two, until, col- 
lecting his powers, with one jerk he brought the 
hind-feet up to the fore; and all I had to do was 
to bear in mind that adhesiveness was the most 
useful quality I could display. 


Miss Bunbury’s companion, old Don José, was 
a Catholic, rather stanch, but not bigoted. The 
lady persuaded him to go on Sunday to the Pro- 
testant church at the village of Osse, where the 
remains of a Huguenot congregation still existed, 
with a view of impressing him ; which she certainly 
contrived to do. 


‘* As we entered the poor-looking village, I de- 
lightedly called his attention to the fact that most of 
the houses were closed; but at the same time the 
sight imeeter me to quicken m e, until the 
extreme heat of the morning and the rapid walk 
were very near changing anxiety into ill-humor. 

** As we came on, we heard that loud harsh 
noise, which is often to be heard at a considerable 
distance from English chapels at the time of sing- 
ing ; and this sound easily guided us to a tolerably 
large house, which we concluded was the Temple. 
I never shall forget the anxious feelings with 
which I approached it ; dreading Jest the service 
should be nearly over, and the opportunity lost of 
showing my friend the nature of Protestant wor- 
ship» and letting him hear from the pulpit the pure 
and simple truths of the gospel, on which that 
faith is founded. 

**We entered a large, lofty room, the floor 
quite filled by chairs, occupied by men, women, and 
children ; the two former divided from each other. 
I got a seat near to the door, and Senhor José 
one nearer to the minister at the other side. 

** After the first excitement of my entrée was 
over, I endeavored to find out in what part of the 
service the minister was engaged ; at least, wheth- 
er it was prayer, reading, or preaching. The 

inging was ended, but what was going on I could 
not at first discover : not that I was unaccustomed 
to French service, or to Presbyterian service, but 
because the buzz of conversation around me rather 
confused the words of the minister in my ear. 

“The women, neatly dressed, and mostly in 
black, sat on their chairs, with their feet generally 
on the rails of that before them, their arms on 
their knees, their persons inclined forward, and 
their fingers and eyes examining each other’s 
dress, commenting upon it, nearly aloud, talking 
to their children, or warning their neighbor to be 
more careful lest her robe should touch the floor. 

‘The men were not, of course, so talkative; 
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but the listlese vacuity of their rolling eyes showed, 
that wherever else their thoughts and interests 
lay, they were little concerned with what the 
minister was saying. Sometimes a litle commo- 
tion would take place in this quarter ; and the min- 
ister, scarosly pausing, would introduce an impa- 
tient and authoritative demand for order and tran- 
uillity. 

’ “T stole one sresiing sinew at my Catholic 
companion ; he had got his hand y shading 
his face, and looked very grave. 

“As soon as the singing came on, every one 
started to their feet, took up hymn-books, the only 
books I believe they had, and commenced rvaring 
as loud as oy 7 d. When time ead reson 
ing came, the cler, turned quickly round, 
ok up feeb s.\roall volume, and walki 
rapidly into the pulpit, opened it, and read out o 
a printed volume of sermons, an address drawn 
from the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel ; 
scarcely a word of which was suitable to so care- 
less, irreverend, I fear godless a set of people,” 





SONNET. 


ON THE PROJECTED KENDAL AND WINANDERMERE 
RAILWAY. 


Is there no nook of English ground seeure 

From rash assault? Schemes of retirement sown 

In youth, and mid the busy world kept pure 

As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 

Must perish! how can they this blight endure ? 

And must he too his old delights disown 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 

Mid his paternal fields at random thrown? 

Baffle the threat, bright scene, from Orrest-head 

Given to the pausing traveller’s a pasa glance ! 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature ; and if human hearts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds, ye torrents, with your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the wrong ! 
Wa. Worpsworrs. 

Rydal Mount, Oct, 12, 1844. 


Let not the above be considered as merely a 
poetical effusion. The degree and kind of attach- 
ment which many of the yeomanry feel to their 
small inheritances can scarcely be overrated. Near 
the house of one of them stands a magnificent tree, 
which a neighbor of the owner advised him to fell 
for profit’s sake. ‘* Fell it,’’ exclaimed the yeo- 
man, ‘*I had rather fall on my knees and worship 
it.” It happens, I believe, that the intended rail- 
way will pass through this little property, and I 
hope that an apology for the answer will not be 
thought necessary by any one who enters into the 
strength of the feeling. W. W. 





Macutnes ror Dryine CLrotues.—Machines for 
this purpose are used in the large cotton print 
works in the neighborhood of M ter. ese 
machines, which are generally made of copper, 
somewhat resemble a large or deep washing-tub, 
with the sides perforated all over with holes about 
the size of those in a common cullender. The 
goods to be dried are placed in this machine, which 
is then made to revolve with great rapidity, caus- 
ing the contents to fly to the sides, against which 
they are pressed by the centrifugal force, and the 
moisture they contain is thus sent off through the 
holes, leaving the cotton, or whatever it may be, in 
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From the Metropolitan. 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

My beautiful, my bright-eyed boy ! 

Ah! whither art thou roaming ? 
Thy mother’s hope, thy mother’s joy, 

watch to see the coming. 

I watch the sails of every ship, 

But all return without thee ; 
T ask for thee with quivering lip, 

But none knows aught about thee. 

Avourneen Deelish ! 


O shame Avourneen! summer ’s fled, 
The reaper’s time is gone, dear ! 
I will not dream that thou art dead, 
of aa left . alone, wef 
r cabin is a dreary place, 
The very walls Of pall ; 
But could I see thy darling face, 
They 'd ring with joy to-morrow. 
Avourneen Deelish ! 


O shame, Avourneen! art thou dead! 

And didst thou brave the dan 
Of stormy seas, to toil for Aces day 

And perish with the stranger? 
My beautiful, my young, my brave! 

"y mother’s heart is riven ; 

But though I may not share thy grave, 

Our souls will meet in heaven. 

Avourneen Deelish ! 





Enouanp anp Caina.—The Journal des Débats 
notices a subject which seems to have been over- 
looked by the English papers. It publishes some 
passages in the supplemental treaty between China 
and Great Britain, which, according to the Pa- 
risian journal, were suppressed or garbled in the 
translation submitted to Sir Henry Pottinger. 
These suppressed es forbid any Chinese 
merchant to ship goods bought at Hong-kong in 
any but Chinese vessels provided with passes de- 
livered at Hong-kong, and countersigned at every 
wyege by officers of the Chinese Custom-house. 
Ss English coasting-ships, not exceding 150 
tons burden, are to pay at each port a mace per 
ton, but, however small, no less than 75 mace 
altogether ; and large vessels, exceeding 150 tons, 
are to pay 5 mace per ton. It thus, says the 
Journal, becomes ruinous to land goods at Hong- 
kong, since they can only be reéxported in Chinese 
junks, which are incapable of contending with 
adverse winds, or making any but the slowest 
voyages ; and the British colony is virtually ex- 
cluded from the coasting-trade; which will be 
forced to revert to its old channel, Canton.—Spec- 
tator. 





Outtaw Curers.—During the middle ages 
Europe was desolated by bands of mercenaries, 
com pave. 207 of outlaws from its various 
states, and men of desperate fortunes, serving 
under leaders distinguished for courage and activ- 
ity. ‘The impious audacity of these lawless ruffians 


letters on the surcoat of a German captain, com- 
monly called Duke Warner, which ran thus :— 
**T am Duke Warner, the Chief of the Great Com- 





a few seconds nearly dry. 


pany, the enemy of God, of pity, and of mercy.” 
say 28 of Joanna, Queen of Naples. , 


may be imagined from the legend worked in silver 
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From the Spectator. 
ANDERS FRYXELL’S HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 


Tue Jong period of time over which the history 
extends renders the traits of character and manners 
in the volume very various; the nature of which 
our extracts will partly indicate. 


A COMPRESSED VIEW OF SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


All nations have sought by means of a mytho- 
logy to explain the origin and government of the 
world, the destiny of man in this life, and his 
state after death. The belief and ideas entertained 
by the early Scandinavians on these points may be 
found detailed in an ancient work entitled the 
Edda. According to that work, there was in the 
beginning of time, neither earth, ocean, nor sky, 
but one hnge gulf, called Ginnungagap. On the 
one side of this gulf lay Niflhem, a region of frost 
and cold ; on the other Muspelshem, where Surtur 
reigns, the region of fire and light. When the 
vapors from Niflhem met the rays from Muspel- 
shem, they obtained life and became a great giant, 
called Ymer. This giant was evil, as were all 
his descendants, who were called Rimtussar. But 
the three Gods, Odin, Vile, and Ve, killed Ymer ; 
in whose blood all the Rimtussar were drowned 
save Bergelmer, who with his wife saved himself 
in a boat, and continued the race of the Rimtussar. 
Ymer’s body was carried by the gods into Gin- 
nungagap, and of it they made the earth. The 
blood was turned into sea and lakes, the bones 
became mountains, the hair grew into forests, the 
beard into grass, and the teeth became stones. 
The skull was raised above the earth, and became 
the firmament. A dwarf was placed under each 
corner, called East, West, South, and North. 
The gods then took sparks from Muspelshem, and 
placed them as stars in the sky. In the centre of 
the earth they raised a strong castle made of 
Ymer’s eyebrows. This castle was called Mid- 
gard, and there the gods resided; but the giants 
were permitted to dwell without on the sea-coasts. 
The gods once, found on the shore the trunks of 
two dead trees. Of these they formed the first 
human beings, Ask and Embla, from whom the 
human race have since descended ; and they dwelt 
with the gods in Midgard. 


THE STORY OF KING ANE THE OLD. 


The sixteenth king of the Ynglingar race was 
ealled Ane. He feared war, and therefore re- 
mained quietly at home in his own kingdom; 
being much addicted to sacrifice. He was con- 
quered and driven out by two foreign kings, but 
survived them both, and returned to the throne in 
Upsala. The last time he was one hundred years 
old. It is said that he then every tenth year 
sacrificed one of his sons to Odin, that he might 
live long ; and that he received ten years’ life for 
each son. Thus he sacrificed nine sons, and lived 
to one hundred and ninety; but was so weak that 
he was obliged to lie in bed, and to suck nourish- 
ment from a horn like an infant. He, notwith- 
standing, desired a still longer life, and therefore 
ordered that his tenth son should be sacrificed ; 
‘but this the Swedes would not permit, and thus 
Ane died of old age, without sickness or pain; 
whence such a death has. been called after him 
Anesot, and was considered little commendable by 
-our forefathers. 


The following, besides its trait of manners, is 
curious as exhibiting the mode in which the tumu- 
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lus was formed ; the centre being apparently left 
open, and filled up last. 


THE BURIAL OF HARALD THE DANE. 


When King Ring saw the chariot empty, he 
understood that King Harald was slain ; he there- 
fore caused a cessation of arms to be blown on 
the trumpets, and offered the Danish army peace 
and quarter ; which they ey or The next morn- 
ing Ring caused the field of battle to be carefully 
searched for king Harald’s corpse ; which was not 
found till the middle of the day, under a heap of 
slain. Ring caused it to be taken up, washed, and 
honorably treated according to the custom of those 
times, and laid it in Harald’s chariot. A great mound 
was then raised, and the horse which had drawn 
Harald during the battle was harnessed to the car, 
and so the royal corpse was drawn into the mound. 
There the horse was killed , and king Ring caused 
his own saddle to be brought in, and gave it to his 
friend, king Harald, praying him to use it in riding 
to dwell with Odin in Walhalla. After this, he 
caused a great funeral feast to be celebrated, and 
at its conclusion begged al! the warriors and chief 
men who were present to honor Harald by gifts 
and ornaments. Many precious things were thrown 
in; large bracelets, and excellent arms ; after which 
the mound was carefully closed and preserved. 
And king Ring remained sole governor over the 
whole kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 


When we exchange the Pagan for the Chris- 
tian period, the stories lose some of their genuine 
raciness, and take a monkish air, reminding one 
of Laing’s preference of a national over what may 
be called a professional literature. The art of 
Fryxell, however, is maintained in the telling. 


THE STORY OF TORSTEN. 


Tt is said that the Bishop Adalward converted a 
shepherd boy of the name of Torsten who served 
a peasant in West Gothland. When Torsten 
afterw ds tended the peasant’s cattle in the 
woods, he occupied himself the whole day with 
serious contemplations and prayers, before a great 
stone in place of an altar; permitting the cattle 
meanwhile to wander untended through the wood. 
Nevertheless, they assembled each evening of 
their own accord, and none of them was ever miss- 
ing. The peasant, who was a heathen, hated 
Torsten for his Christianity ; and when he could 
find no other cause of com Faint against him, crept 
secretly into the wood, and bound one of the oxen 
toatree. As this animal was wanting at night, 
the peasant accused the lad ; and, as a punishment 
for the crime he had invented against him, had him 
sacrificed on the same stone where he had held 
his solitary devotions. But from this time forth 
the peasant’s animals began to pine, grew thin, and 
died ; and many thought that this was a punishment 
for the death of the innocent. Once, as the man 
had killed an ox, and had already drawn off the 
hide, his wife began again to lament over Tor- 
sten’s death, saying, that he was a saint who now 
dwelt in heaven. The peasant laughed aloud at 
this, saying, ‘I no more believe Torsten to be 
alive now than this ox which I am hewing asun- 
der.’’? But behold ! at these words the killed and 
flayed ox raised himself yy his four legs ; 
thus to the astonishment of all beholders, bearin 
witness to the sanctity of its former guardian. 
little chapel was afterwards erected on this spot to 
Torsten’s honor ; where many miracles are said to 








have been performed ially upon the sick cat- 
tle of the West Gothland peasantry. 


A TRAIT OF NORTHERN MANNERS, circa 1430. 


In this manner every attempt failed to help Erik 
again to the Swedish crown; and the numerous 
negotiations which were held for the same pur- 

were followed by equal failure of success, 
from Erik’s want of sense and honesty, however 
much the faithful and honest Hans Kroépelin labor- 
ed for him. He had long before lost all respect 
in Denmark. It once happened that the powerful 
and illustrious Olof Tott met the king’s mistress, 
damsel Cecilia, riding in a gay and gallant car- 
riage, or Karm as it was then called; and Herr 
Olof, not knowing her, took off his hat and saluted 
her respectfully, as if she had been a lady of qual- 
ity. His servants began to smile at this; and 
when Olof Tott learnt whom he had saluted, he 
overturned her carriage in his wrath, drew damsel 
Cecilia out of it, and giving her three blows with 
the side of his sword, told her to carry his compli- 
ments to King Erik and say, that ‘‘she should 
part him and Denmark.’”’ The want of morals 
went to such a length, that Dorothea, another of 
the king’s mistresses, bore openly in her seal the 
words ‘* Dorothea, King Erik’s concubine.”’ 


The tyrant Christian’s career in after life seems 
to have led to some stories of his infancy similar 
to those of our Richard the Third. His training 
appears to have been better known than that of the 
last of the Plantagenets, and to have been of an 
odd kind according to modern and southern ideas. 


CHRISTIAN IN EARLY LIFE. 


He had inherited a difficult temper from King 
John, who was often extraordinarily affected dur- 
ing his latter years, and sometimes even entirely 
out of his senses. Many strange things are also 
related of Christian’s birth ; that he came into the 
world with his hand firmly clenched and full of 
blood, and several similar stories. Once, when 
his nurse had left him, a monkey, belonging to 
the king his father, took the little prince and car- 
ried him to the outer roof of the castle, and then 
back again, without injury. He showed a hard 
and cruel temper during his earliest childhood. 
King John boarded him first with Hans the book- 
binder, a respected citizen in the town ; and while 
the prince eat and slept there, a learned priest was 
to fe there every day to instruct him: but Hans 
and his wife were soon weary of the unmanage- 
able boy, and gave up the charge. He was now 
sent to live entirely with the priest; who by all 
his exhortations and severe punishments could 
never bring the prince to obedience and discretion. 
Christian showed in particular a passion for climb- 
ing up on the highest walls and roofs; his tutor 
warned him, ‘‘ that he who wants to climb the 
highest will fall the lowest ;’’ but Christian an- 
swered, that ‘‘low places only suit low people, 
but high places were for the high.” For this 
remark the priest punished him severely ; but as 
soon as he was gone Christian recommenced his 
old pursuits, Afraid at last ever to leave him at 
home alone, the priest took him with him to 
church for both matins and vespers, and then left 
him to stand among the other children like a choir- 
boy. This was more, however, than King John 
could endure ; who therefore sent for a learned 
German called Master Conrad, who succeeded in 
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instructing the prince so far that he was able to 
write Latin, which was not common at that time. 
But he showed no great taste for study ; and when 
he became a little older he payed no attention to 
Master Conrad, but lived according to his own 
pleasures and tastes, which were not good. There 
were many who took part with the future sove- 
reign in his excesses, seduced him into more, and 
helped him in their concealment ; by which means 
they sought to gain his favor and profit by it. 
This company bribed the porters of the palace, so 
that they often remained out all night, rambling 
about the town, and bursting here and there into 
houses, in which they acted many a violent, foolish, 
or ridiculous scene; but they chiefly frequented 
those places in which the best wine and most en- 
tertainment were to be found, passing their time 
in every sort of excess. All this gave rise toa 
bad report concerning the prince, which at last 
reached King John’s ears. He called the young 
prince to his presence, reproached him severely, 
and made him serious representations; adding, 
besides, so expressive a punishment with his 
whip, that Christian, on his kness, was obliged to 
beg his father’s forgiveness and promise amend- 
ment in future; but King John put little trust 
either in these promises or the prince Christian, 
who he expected would become a vicious man. 


A TRAIT OF CHRISTIAN’S TYRANNY IN SWEDEN. 


Christian laid hold of Sir Lindorm Ribbing in 
Jonképing, and beheaded him and his servants. 
Shortly after, seeing by chance Sir Lindorm’s two 
little boys, the one eight and the other six years 
old, and fearing their revenge at a future period, 
he determined to make away with them both. 
The eldest boy was led out first and was behead- 
ed. The younger looked at the streaming blood 
and the red stains on his brother’s clothes, without 
knowing what it meant; but when he was led out 
he turned with childish innocence to the execu- 
tioner, and said, ‘* Dear man, don’t stain my shirt 
like my brother’s, for then mamma will whip 
me.’? The executioner melted at these words, 
threw the sword from him, and said, ‘I would 
rather blood my own shirt than thine.’’ But the 
tiger-hearted Christian, who had been an eye-wit- 
ness of this heart-rending spectacle, was not to be 
touched by it; in a fury, he called for a more 
savage servant, who struck off the heads of the 
innocent child and the compassionate executioner. 


The recorded atrocities of this tyrant raise a 
wish in the reader’s mind that he should have fall- 
en under the swords of the Swedes; but his own 
conduct worked out for him a severer fate. On 
his return to Denmark, while his tyranny to his 
subjects increased, his ill success in his foreign 
wars weakened his power, and the Danish nobility 
deposed him. He then became for some years a 
vagrant. Having endeavored on several occasions 
to recover his dominions, he was at last compelled 
to surrender to the Danish General, upon terms 
obtained by a ruse de guerre on his part. 


‘* Frederick and the Council were in a strait as 
to whether they could break the conditions already 
made. Bishop Knut opined that they might be 
broken ; producing some frivolous reasons as the 
pretext. These were accepted ; and it was deter- 
mined that Christian should be a prisoner for life 
in the castle of Sonderburg, in the island of 
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Femern. King Frederick and his son were even 
forced to give the Danish nobles a written pro- 
mise that they would never release that feared and 
detested prince. 

**The consultation lasted five days; during 
which Christian was obliged to lie before Copen- 
hagen and wait. Some Senators at last came on 
board, saying that Frederick was in Flensburg, 
and there was waiting for Christian. The ships 
hoisted anchor and steered in that direction ; but 
he saw with alarm that they passed that town, 
and perceived that he had been deceived. He 
wept bitterly, and lamented that ‘he had fallen 
into the hands of men who cared neither for oaths, 
promises, nor seals ;’ but none heeded his com- 
plaints. He was carried deep into the dungeons 
of Sonderburg Castle, and a dwarf, who was in 
his service, given him as his only companion. 
They were left in a dark and narrow prison-vault, 
in want of every convenience ; the door was wall- 
ed up, with the exception of one small aperture, 
through which and a little iron-barred window the 
unhappy prisoner received food and light, but a 
very seanty allowance of both. 

**Thus he passed twelve years without the 
slightest change or improvement. In 1544 the 
door was opened, and he received fresh air and 
other conveniencies, still under the same strict 
watch. But in 1549 none thought there was more 
to fear from an old man now sixty-eight. He was 
therefore carried to Kallundborg Castle, where he 
received permission to entertain himself with hunt- 
ing or whatever else he pleased. Thus he lived 
for ten = longer ; and ended in 1559 his long, 
changeful, and instructive life.” 


Even of this monster it should be observed that 
we have his history only from his enemies, and 
they an exasperated class and nation. The ob- 
ject of this policy in Denmark was to raise the 
peasants and destroy the power of the aristocracy : 
something of a similar purpose is traceable in his 
bloody proceedings in Sweden. In both countries 
the masses leaned to him ; and the Danish peasan- 
try were always ready to second his efforts to 
recover the throne. Under such circumstances, 
we may be sure that his crimes have lost nothing 
in the narration; and though these, after every 
allowance, are more revolting than anything since 
the tyrants of the Roman Empire, something 
should be ascribed to the manners of his age and 
country—more to the insanity that he appears to 
have inherited from his father. 





Corron anp Wootten Factory in Natcuez. 
—The enterprising S. T. McAlister, of Natchez, 
has succeeded to the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of the new cotton and a, Fas factory at 
Natchez upper landing, and is now vigorously 
applying his ample resources and his energy to 

business of manufacturing cotton bagging and 
negro clothing. Under the direction of a person 
who has been engaged six years in the Lowell 
factories, he has commenced the employment of 
young negroes and negresses, and the skill and 
agility with which they attend upon the carding 
machines, the spinning jennies, and ply the looms, 
settles the question in regard to the complete suc- 
eess of the enterprise. Negroes can be as profita- 





COTTON AND WOOLLEN FACTORY IN NATCHEZ. 


bl loyed in manufacturing cotton as in grow- 
ion tae first successful ry in the tooth, 
will be the avant courier of a hundred like it. 
The cotton bagging, which Mr. McAlister has 
wrought from the cheapest and most indifferent 
qualities of cotton, is of an astonishing fineness 
and beauty. It is much thicker, more even 
threaded, and of stronger texture than the best 
none Kentucky bagging. sale in quantity it 
could not be at present, perhaps, afforded any 
cheaper than the Kentucky bagging, but it can be 
wrought from the zefuse cotton of the planter, for 
bt he could not get price enough to warrant 
its being sent to market. Jo. Dunbar, of Jefferson 
county, sent in four bales of his inferior cotton to 
" cA., who has _ a most beautiful fabric 
o ing w t from it superior to either 
Scotch ar Kenton y—specimens of which, if ex- 
hibited in various parts of the state, would attract 
universal attention. Besides bagging, Mr. McA. 
will turn out all the mixed fabrics of cotton and 
woollen for negro clothing. The factory edifice is 
delightfully situated in the natural cove, above 
Natchez, is a three story edifice, with a strong 
steam engine power in the basement, feeding 
itself with water from a perennial spring near by 
—the fuel used being Indiana coal. It contains 
carding apparatus sufficient to card all the wool 
raised in state—works about a dozen looms, 
and has jennies for several hundred spindles. S. 
T. McAlister, Esq. the senior partner in the New 
Orleans commission house of Watson & McAl- 


ister, and in the Natchez House of McAlister & 
Watson, may expect in this great southern enter- 
prise to advance manufactures, the best wishes 
= patronage of all southrons.— Vicksburg Senti- 
nel. 





Anecpote or LasLacne.—We read the follow- 
ing amusing, we know not how true, anecdote of 
Lablache, in the Courrier is :—** Few are 
there in the world who are not acquainted with the 
talent of Lablache, but his occasional absence of 
mind is not so universally known. The following 
is an instance :—When last at Naples, he was sent 
for to the palace, an honor frequently conferred 
upon him, his Neapolitan Majesty being much 
delighted with the drolleries and unalterable good 
humor of the celebrated singer. On arriving he 
entered the waiting room, and till called in to his 
Majesty conversed with the courtiers in attendance. 
Having a cold in his head, he requested and ob- 
tained permission to keep on bis hat. Getting into 
full discourse with those around, he was suddenly 
startled by the gentleman in waiting crying out 
—‘ His Majesty demands the presence of Signor 
Lablache.’ In his eagerness to obey the royal 
summons, he forgot the hat he had on his head, 
and, snatching up another, he entered the king's 
cabinet. Being received with a most 7 
laugh, Lablache was confounded, but at lengt 
recovered himself, and respectfully asked his 
Majesty what had excited his hilarity—‘ My dear 
Lablache,’ replied the king, ‘ pray tell me which 
of the two hats you have now with you is your own, 
that on your head or that in your hand? Or, per- 
haps you have brought both as a measure of pre- 
caution in case you should leave one behind you.’ 
*Ah! maledetto!’ cried Lablache, with an air of 
ludicrous distress, on discovering his etourderie, 
‘two hats are indeed too many for a man who 
has no head.’ ”’ 
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From the Examiner. 


Tales from the German, isin ; 
a a 
“Translated by Joun Oxenrorp and C. A. Feu- 


inc. (Foreign Library.) Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Oxenrorp is one of the best German 
scholars we have ; his knowledge having the rare 
assistance of a sound taste, great acuteness, and 
an excellent critical faculty. Mr. Feiling, with 
whom he has before been associated in foreign 
literature, is a German, known for his mastery of 
English and proficiency in the studies of his na- 
tive language. The combination was the most 
fitting conceivable for a work of this kind. Se- 
lection and translation are alike characteristic and 
spirited ; and with one exception we believe the 
tales to be quite new to the English reader. 

The exception is the first tale: the Libussa of 
Musexus, a well-known writer of the last century, 
whose collection of popular stories ( Volks-mar- 
chen) was edited by Wieland. His works are 
classical, but we must think them somewhat vul- 
gar, and cannot but applaud the omission of need- 
less indelicacies in the translation of this very tale. 
Iibussa is an excellent example of the spirit in 
which he took up old legends, and of the half- 
modern satirical garb he dressed them in. 

Two very powerful stories, somewhat alike in 
their moral drift, are the Criminal from Losi 
Honor of Schiller and the Michael Kohthaas of 
Heinrich von Kleist. Schiller’s would show that 
the extremes of guilt are never more surely en- 
gendered than by degrading punishments awarded 
to trivial offences: Von Kleist’s, that a man, 
driven to desperation by the denial of justice, may 
be made a criminal by his outraged sense of right. 
fhis latter tale is unequal, but we know few 
things in fact or fiction more masterly than the 
first half of it. The scene where, with forced 
calmness, Michael listens to the outrages com- 
mitted on his servant, is a piece of high tragedy. 
The writer afterwards plunges into historical de- 
tail, and somewhat soils his fancy with the thick 
dust of German chronicles. But Heinrich von 
Kleist (not to be confounded with an older author, 
Christian Ewald von Kleist) was a remarkable 
person. He belonged to what was called the 
romantic school, (his works are edited by Tieck,) 
at the beginning of the century, and several of his 
dramas, particularly the Ka@thchen von Heilbronn, 
still keep the stage. He had a morbid and sickly 
temperament, and so much was this embittered by 
his hatred of the French invasion, that he killed 
himself in 1811, when little more than thirty years 
of age. 

Two other stories in the collection may be 
named together, as alike in tendency, and belong- 
ing to the same class of vivid, thoughtful, satirical, 
fantasy pieces. ‘These are the Sandman of Hoff- 
man and the Wonders in the Spessart of Karl von 
Immermann. We see in both the intention to 
laugh at the speculative and morbid tendencies of 





the Germans, and in both that nice and curious 
art which leaves the reader doubtful if the means 
employed have been fanciful or real. There is no 
such natural form of supernaturalism as the Ger- 
man. Other nations at the best make clumsy work 
of it. 

We should like to have quoted from the Sand- 
man, which for the mingled, satirical, fantastical, 
and horrible, is a masterpiece of Hoffman’s bril- 
liant genius. But we can better detach one or two 
of the imaginative Wonders of the Spessart, by 
Immermann, whose sudden death two or three 
years ago in the prime of his life and intellect was 
a great loss to German literature. The hero of 
the story, a disciple of Albertus Magnus, in other 
words of the arch-speculator Hegel, obtains sight 
of the interior life of the universe. 


‘* In the block of mossy rock a light murmuring 
was audible. It seemed as though the stone 
wished to move itself and could not, like one in a 
trance. The student looked upon its surface, and 
lo! the green and red veins were running together 
into a very ancient countenance, which from its 
weary eyes looked upon him with such a mournful 
and supplicating aspect, that he turned aside with 
horror, and sought consolation among the trees, 
plants and birds. 

**A mong these all was changed likewise. When 
he trod on the short brown moss, it shrieked and 
groaned at the ig a pressure, and he saw how 
it rung its little hairy hands and shook its green 
or yellow heads. The stems of the plants and 
the trunks of the trees were in a constant spiral 
motion, and at the same time the hark, or the 
outer skin, allowed him to look into the inside, 
where little sprites were pouring fine glistening 
drops into the tubs. The clear fluid ran from tube 
to tube, while valves unceasingly opened and shut, 
until in the capillary tubes of the leaves at the 
very top, it was transformed to a green bloom. 
Soft explosions and fire now rose in the veins 
of the leaves; their finely cut lips ceaselessly 
breathed forth a kind of ethereal flame, while 
ceaselessly also the heavier part of those igneous 
phenomena glided about the leaves in soft waves 
of vapor. In the blue-bell flowers that were on 
the damp soil there was a ringing and singing; 
they consoled the poor old face of stone with a 
lively song, and told him that if they could onl 
free themselves from the ground they would wi 
right good will release him. Qut of the air strange 
green, red, and yellow signs, which seemed about 
to join themselves to some form, and then again 
were dissipated, peered at the student; worms 
and chafers crawled or ste to him on every 
side, uttering all sorts of confused petitions. One 
wished to be this, another that ; one wished for a 
new cover to his wings, another had broken his 
proboscis ; those that were accustomed to float in 
the air begged for sunshine, those that crawled 
for damp. All this rabble of insects called him 
their deity, so that his brain was nearly turned.”’ 


Azel is a reasonable specimen of the do-me- 
good kind of story, by a sufficiently mediocre his- 
torical novelist named Van der Velde. Two ex- 
cellent fairy tales, the Cold Heart and Nose the 
Dwarf, complete the list. The first has a charm- 
ing moral, graceful and delicate in the extreme ; 
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and a scene of a gourmand duke and his friend 
will show how cleverly the second is handled. 
The dwarf has been transformed by a fairy, who 
employed him in her kitchen: and on his escape 
becomes, from his great culinary skill, chef to the 
duke. Marketing one day he has bought a goose, 
which, turning out to be a king’s daughter trans- 
formed like himself, he saves from the spit. This 
is the position of affairs when a great foreign pot- 
entate, a sort of Ude of princes, come to enjoy the 
good things of the duke’s table. 


‘* The little cook now mustered all his skill. 
He did not spare his master’s treasures, and still 
less did he spare himself. He was seen all day at 
the fire, enveloped by clouds of smoke, and his 
voice constantly resounded through the vaults of 
the kitchen, for he governed che scullions and un- 
der cooks. 

‘During a fortnight the foreign prince lived 
happily, and feasted sumptuously with the duke. 
They ate not less than five times a day, and the 
duke was delighted with his dwarf, seeing satis- 
faction expressed on the countenance of his guest. 
But on the fifteenth day it happened that the 
duke, while at table, sent for the dwarf, presented 
him to his guest, and asked how he was sat- 
isfied with his cooking? 

‘*¢ You are a wonderful cook,’ replied the 
prince, ‘and know what good living is. All the 
time I have been here you have not repeated a sin- 
gle dish, and have prepared ing exqui- 
sitely. But pray tell me, why have you not all 
this time prepared that queen of dishes, the pie 
called ‘‘ souzeraine ¢’’’ 

‘* The dwarf was startled at this question, for he 
had never heard of this queen of pies ; however he 
recovered himself and replied, ‘ My lord, I was in 
hopes that your serene countenance would shine 
some time yet on this court, therefore I deferred 
this dish; for with what dish but the queen of 
pies should the cook honor the day of your depart- 
ure?’ 

** «Indeed !’ said the duke, laughing; ‘I sup- 
pose, then, you wish to wait for the day of m 
death to honor me, for Mae have never yet sent it 
up tome. But think of another dish to celebrate 
the departure, for to-morrow that pie must be on 
the table.’ 

*** Your pleasure shall be done, my lord,’ re- 
plied the dwarf, and retired. But he went away 
uneasy, for the day of his disgrace and misfortune 
had come. He did not know how fo prepare this 
pie. He went therefore to his chamber, and wept 
over his fate, when the goose Mimi, who was 
allowed to walk about, came up and inquired the 
cause of his grief. When she heard of the pie, 
‘ Dry your tears,’ said she, ‘ this dish came often 
to my father’s table, and I know pretty well what 
is nece for it; you have only to take such 
and such things in certain quantities, and should 
these not be all that are really necessary, I trust 
that the taste of these gentlemen is not sufficiently 
refined to discover the deficien 


, 

** At these words the denrt dened with joy, 

blessed the day on which he had purchased the 

oose, and set about making this queen of pies. 

e first made a trial in miniature, and lo! the fla- 

vor was exquisite, and the master-cook, to whom 

he gave the small pie to taste, praised once more 
his great skill. 
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** The following day he prepared the pie ona 
larger scale, and, after having garnished it with 
flowers, sent it hot as it came the oven to the 
table. After which he dressed in his best and 
went to the dining hall. On entering, he found 
the steward engaged ia carving the pie, and pre- 
senting it on silver dishes to the duke and his 

est. The duke swallowed a large piece, turned 

is eyes upward, saying, ‘Ha! ha! ha! justly is 
is called the queen of pies ; but my dwarf is also 
a oy cooks. Is it not so, my friend?’ 

** Hi est took a small morsel, tasted it care- 
ge aaa smiled somewhat scornfully and myste- 
rio 


“ The thing is made pretty well,’ replied he, 
pushing his plate away, ‘ but it is not quite the 
souzeraine, as | well imagined.’ 

** At this the duke frowned with indignation, 
and turned red, saying, ‘You hound of a dwarf, 
how dare you do this to your lord? I will have 
your big head cut off as a punishment for your bad 
cooking.’ 

*** Ah, my lord,’ said the dwarf trembling, ‘ for 
heaven’s sake have compassion on me; | have 
made that dish, indeed, according to the proper 
receipt, and am sure that nothing is wanting.’ 

_“*°Tis a lie, you knave,’ replied the duke, 
giving him a kick, ‘’tis a lie; else my guest 
would not say there was something wanting. I 
will have you yourself cut up and baked in a pie.’ 

*** Have compassion on me!’ exclaimed the 
dwarf, shuffling on his knees up to the prince, and 
clasping his feet; ‘tell me what is wanting to 
this pie and why it does not suit your palate? let 
me not die for a handful of meat or flour.’ 

*** This will not avail you my good Nose,’ re- 
plied the prince, laughing; ‘even yesterday I 
thought you would not be able to make this dish 
as well as my cook. Know there is wanting an 
herb called Sneeze-with-pleasure, which is not 
even known in this country. Without it this pie 
is insipid, and your master will never eat it in 
such perfection as I do.’ 

** At this the duke flew into a rage, and cried 
with flashing eyes, ‘I will eat it in perfection yet, 
for I swear by my princely honor, that by to-mor- 
row I will either have the pie set before you, such 
as be desire it, or the head of this fellow shall be 
spiked on the gate of my palace. Go, you hound, 
I will give you once more twenty-four hours!’ 
cried the duke.”’ 


Now the herb wanted is the very herb that will 
disenchant the dwarf, and being lucky enough to 
find it with the goose’s help in the duke’s grounds, 
Mr. Nose makes off with his goose, gets her dis- 
enchanted, marries her, and becomes the fellow- 
potentate of his former master. Meanwhile the 
duke and prince go to loggerheads, in consequence 
of the non-production of Sneeze-with-pleasure ; 
and there is a long war, called the Herb War, 
which after a great many battles ends in a peace 
called the Pie Peace, because at the festival of 
reconciliation the prince’s cook produced a mag- 
nificent Souzeraine relished by the duke in the 
highest degree. It is a most whimsical piece of 
work, and some of its descriptions, as that of the 
duke’s kitchen, would tantalize M. Soyer of the 
Reform Club to a most intolerable extent, and 
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jeopardize the culinary peace of that excellent es- 
tablishment. 

Wilhelm Hauff, whose works have only re- 
cently been collected, is the author of these two 
tales. His numerous stories, never morbid or 
unhealthy, have all of them delightful humor and 
invention. Poor fellow, he died before he was 
twenty-five. 

We hope that notices of these writers will be 
given when the collection is completed. It will 
make a pleasant Christmas book. 





From the Examiner. 
THE FOREIGN PRESS, 


Encianp has been the parent of the Press. She 
it is that cherished, deodebel, and protected that 
new and mighty power which, yet young, might 
so easily have been crushed, and was crushed in 
all other countries, by the too natural jealousy of 
those in power. How ungrateful is the offspring 
to the mother which nurtured. There is not at 
this moment a foreign press, liberated from the 
hands of the censorship, which has not taken for 
its daily task to revile and calumniate England, 
and preach the necessity of eternal enmity and 
war towards her. The French press speaks for 
itself, near enough for us to hear it : all its parties, 
alike monarchic, aristocratic, sacerdotal, constitu- 
tional, republican, jacobin, uniting in one theme ; 
the necessity of knocking old England on the head, 
previous to each setting about the fulfilment and 
enjoyment of their cece schemes. 
from France we fly off in disgust to America, 
we see the salf-same task performed by the press, 
with equal recklessness and less ability. An in- 
telligent correspondent of the Times, the ‘* Gene- 
vese Traveller,’’ informs us that the American 
ress has informed its public, not only that Eng- 
and is laboring to destroy slavery in Mexico and 
Texas, solely for the purpose of dissolving the 
American Union, but chat England has also sup- 
plied a large amount of money to the ultra-liber- 
als, in order to defeat the tariff people in the new 
elections. Thus the amiable press of America 
represents us at the same time as intriguing with 
the American whigs for the destruction of slavery 
in the south, and with the American locofocos 
for the destruction of the tariff. There is no limit 
to our machiavelism or our money. We are the 
= primum mobile of all ill, in America as in 
ce; bribing M. Guizot and Mr. Webster, 
General Jackson and Abd-el-Kader. And, to 
avenge all these imaginary misdeeds, Frenchmen 
of all arties and Americans of all shades threaten 
us with war and annihilation. 

Perhaps, however, it is merely France and 
America that are mad in their estimation of us. Is 
there not some one free country that does us jus- 
tice, especially amongst the countries that we have 
freed and constitutionalized? There are three 
kingdoms which we have so favored, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Greece. What is public opinion in all 
three with regard to us? What saith their press 
with regard to England? They all speak the same 
language ; denouncing the English as the most 
insolent, avaricious, treacherous, tyrannical, base 
set of people on the face of the earth. It is not 





the Spanish Carlist, but the Moderado Spanish 


Liberal who will tell you this, and who will print 
it, and who will be believed. Even the poor 
Greek has, like a parrot, taken up the same tune, 
and hoots Senhor Mavroeordato as a wretch wor- 
thy of the bow-string, for harboring English ideas ! 

What are we to think of this heap of injustice 
and insanity? Has the press been intended to be 
not a shedder of light, but of more monstrous and 
more baleful ignorance than darkness and slavery 
together could have engendered? Is it not to be 
an instrument of peace, but of war? Judging by 
what we see, could we suppage the freedom of the 
press extended to all pm the inevitable con- 
sequences would be, not better understanding or 
enlightenment, but all Europe converted into an 
arena of wild beasts devouring one another. 

Upon reflection, however, we are inclined to 
conclude that freedom, and civilization, and peace, 
and fairness are still great and powerful princi- 
ples, which will not allow themselves to be stifled 
by the madness or corruptness of the press; and 
that the press itself, and its freedom, will be more 
likely to be sacrificed than any of those principles. 
Hitherto the aims of governments which have con 
trolled the press have been directed, as in France, 
to the preventing its being seditious, or libellous, 
and disturbant of domestic peace. The French 
press, for example, is most completely fettered 
and tied up in this respect, and accordingly it has 
turned all its fury and irrationality to foreign topics. 
Not being allowed to excite sedition, it has turned 
to stir what was next best to it—war. Spain fol- 
lows, as usual, in the wake of France. e mil- 
itary rulers, who would not permit a journal to 
discuss the merits of a judge, favor international 
calumny and abuse. Hence in all these countries 
the liberal party has been converted into a war 
faction. 

We fear much that, as upon the Continent the 

ress has always been gagged when its freedom 
ame incompatible, or was thought incompatible, 
with public tranquillity, so we fear its freedom is 
likely to incur danger and curtailment as soon as 
it is found incompatible with European peace. 
Most certainly the freedom of the ress, as at 
resent understood and practised in France and 
pain, may be a useful ally of despotism, or anar- 
chy, or war ; but has ceased to have any connex- 
ion whatever with liberalism, or progress, or 
peace. 





Game Laws.—At the Bucks Michaelmas Ses- 
sions, held at Aylesbury, last week, Sir Harry 
Verney moved that a memorial be presented to the 
government on the evils of the game laws. He 
said that one fourth of the crops of the county 
were consumed by game ; and that of 539 persons 
committed to the county gaol, 169 were for of- 
fences against these laws. Dr. Lee and two cler- 
gymen supported the motion ; but it was lost by a 
large majority. 

At the last meeting of the Bedford Magistrates, 
the game laws were also the subject of discussion. 
The great destruction to crops by game was gen- 
erally admitted. No motion was made. 

The Earl of Euston has addressed a letter to 
the magistrates of Suffolk, in which he strongly 
condemns the game laws; and traces to the pre- 
servation of game for the purposes of a wholesale 
battue, divers evil effects upon the farmer's prop- 
erty and the laborers’ morals.—Spectator, 26 Oct. 
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From the Examiner. 


The D and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson. With Notes by Sin Nicuonas 
Harris Nicotas. The first Volume. Colburn. 


Tuts publication, in its idea and execution, is 
very honorable to all engaged in it. We do not 
know whether the bibliopolic or the patriotic feel- 
ing was uppermost in Mr. Colburn’s mind, when 
he ordered Nelson’s last signal to be engraved 
upon the cover; but.if Mr. Colburn expects every 
man to do his duty by purchasing the volume, we 
are bound to say, that, if every man were able to 
afford it, it would not be an unreasonable expec- 
tation. 

Sir Harris Nicolas has entered on his worthy 
task in the best possible spirit, and, we have no 
doubt, will as worthily carry it to completion. 
Nor will it be possible to imagine, when complete, 
a nobler national trophy. Even the slight defects 
of Nelson’s character conspired with its trans- 
cendent greatness, to endear him to the country he 
served and saved. There is no warrior or states- 
man in her history, from Alfred downwards, of 
whom England has so many reasons to be proud. 
And, though not by the help of statues, or stone 
and marble memorials, the feeling pervades the 
land. The light which plays around his memory, 
is as lustrous now as at the victory of Trafalgar, 
and with every mere mention of his name, infuses 
heroie warmth into the hearts of English seamen. 
Nelson has fought for us all since he died, as 
bravely as at Copenhagen or the Nile. 

His letters are singularly characteristic of the 
man. They have all the affections and all the 
aspirations which we conceive to form the hero ; 
and without which genius may make a man great, 
but cannot carry him to the highest pinnacle of 
greatness. As displays of the art of diplomacy, 
they are not much, and we doubt if they could be 
used for a text-book of naval tactics. The Nelson 
Touch, at which dangers exceeding human fore- 
sight or provision, vanished into air, was not a 
thing to bring within measure and rule. The 
highest of his professional accomplishments, though 
the art of naval warfare found its most consum- 
mate master in him, weighed as mere dust against 
the sudden inspirations of his genius. And what 
the latter found its best support in, we see by 
every word he writes: the ardent temperament 
which made him so keenly sensitive of every joy 
‘and every sorrow; the profound sense of duty 
which was the spring of his passionate thirst for 
glory ; and those hearty home affections, which in 
such a man expanded by an easy process into 
the mightiest love of country. Plutarch calls his 
old heroes spiritual substances, but records none, in 
his illustrious annals, of whom it can be said, as of 
Nelson, that the material was so conquered and 
absorbed by the spiritual. The grandeur of his 
soul shone out with appaliing brightness from his 
mean and shattered body. 

It would seem that hitherto we have had very 
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few letters of Nelson published exactly as they 
were written: their editors having thought it 
becoming to give them what Sir Harris Nicolas 
calls a “‘ fitting epistolary’’ shape ; as if, he very 
properly adds, ‘‘a hero could never think, write, 
or speak naturally, but must always appear in ful] 
dress.’” Wherever it was possible, their original 
freshness is restored in this collection, which is 
also enriched with letters hitherto unprinted, to an 
extent the most sanguine could hardly have looked 
for. The editor confesses his principal obligations 
to Lord and Lady Bridport, Lord Hood, and Mr. 
Locker, whose connexion with the great admiral 
will occur to all acquainted with his career ; and 
obligations are stated in a less degree to a long 
list of private friends. He has also had every 
assistance from the admiralty and public depart- 
ments. His own notes to the letters are excellent 
They are brief, pertinent, thoroughly well-in- 
formed, and give a character of scrupulous accu- 
racy to every part of the publication. We have 
also a careful analysis of the dates of that part of 
the life included in the voluthe ; the hero’s brief 
and modest autobiography ; and the best portrait 
of Nelson we have seen. It gives us peculiar 
pleasure to be able to state, that the publication 
promises to be every way worthy of its great 
subject. 

Sir Harris Nicolas speaks with becoming con- 
fidence of the result of his labors thus far. 


“ Thou gh aware that he must occasionally print 


a trifling letter, or letters, of which some part is 
of little value, he entertained the hope of being 
able to declare of Nelson what, he believes, has 
never been said by the editor of the correspondence 
of any other eminent person,—that every letter 
which fell into his hands, (except those addressed 
to the object of a passion as romantic as it was 
criminal,) extending over the whole period of the 
professional life of a man of ardent and irritable 
temperament, written under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, and upon every conceivable subject, 
might see the light, with no other suppressions, 
than of three or four lines of postscripts, relating 
to private expenses, and no other alterations, than 
the occasional correction of a loose orthography, 
which would have uselessly disfigured the page, 
and annoyed the reader. 

** Hitherto, the editor has been able to carry 
out this design: he has every reason to hope he 
shall be able to pursue it ; and if so, he confidently 
submits that it will redound to the honor of 
Nelson’s heart, and show the beautiful simplicity 
and integrity of his private character, in a far 
higher degree than all the eulogies ever composed 
on his merits, reflecting lustre upon even his 
matchless victories. In what other instance, 
strictly parallel, has this ever been done! In how 
many would it be ible to do so without irrepar- 
able damage to the writert And to accomplish 
it, who would not insert a few Jetters which may 
seem trivial, and a few sentences, which, being 
the momentary effect of irritation of mind or body, it 
might perhaps be wished had never been written *”’ 


The period embraced by the letters here given, 
is from 1777 to 1794: from Nelson’s appoiutment 








as lieutenant in the Lowestoffe, to his important 
services at Corsica and Genoa, in command of the 
Agamemnon. ‘The volume closes at the first great 
exploits of Nelson’s life, the sieges of Bastia and 
Calvi. 

See how his soul dilates in the midst of these 
scenes of danger. 


“T need not, I am certain, say, that all my joy 
is placed in you, I have none separated from you ; 

a are present to my imagination be where I will. 
lon convinced you feel interested in every action 
of my life; ae my exultation in victory is two- 
fold, knowing that you partake of it. Only recol- 
lect that a brave man dies but once, a coward dll 
his life long. We cannot escape death; and 
should it happen to me in this place, remember, it 
is the will of Him, in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death. As to my health, it was never 
better, seldom so well. I have no fears about the 
final issue of the expedition—It will be victory, 
Bastia will be ours ; and if so, it must prove an 
event, to which the history of England can hardly 
boast an equal.”’ 


The letter is to his wife. To his brother he 
writes : 

**T am to command the seamen landed from the 
fleet. I feel for the honor of my country, and had 
rather be beat than not make the attack. If we 
do not try, we never can be successful. I own 
I have no fears for the final issue : it will be con- 
quest, certain we will deserve it. You will nat- 
urally be anxious about me. My reputation 
depends on the opinion I have given; but I feel 
an honest consciousness that I have done right. I 
am just sending a ship to Naples, for mortars, 
shells, &c. We propose making on one point our 
attack with six mortars of thirteen-inch, and ten 
24 pounders from my lower deck to be landed. 
We must, we will have it, or some of our heads 
will be laid low. I glory in the attempt. I have 
not heard from you this age. Why don’t you 
write? Pray remember me to my brother at 
Burnham, and kindly to Mrs. Nelson, my aunt, 
and the children.”’ 


The remark that his reputation depended on the 
opinion he had given, indicates to whom the fall 
of Bastia was due. Yet the people, who, through 
all the operations, were advising that the siege 
should be raised, were the people on whom the 
rewards fell. Nelson had no reward. 

He writes to his wife after the siege, when start- 
ing for Calvi in chase of the French fleet : 


“If any accident should happen to me, I am 
sure my conduct will be such as will entitle you to 
the royal favor: not that I have the least idea but 
I shall return to you, and full of honor ; if not, the 
Lord’s will be done. My name shall never be a 
di to those who may belong to me. The 
little I have, you know I have given to you, except 
asmall annuity. I wish it was more ; but I have 
never got a farthing dishonestly ; it descends from 
clean hands. Whatever fate awaits me, pray 
God to bless you, and preserve you for your son’s 
sake. I think always in the most affectionate 
manner of my father ; tell him so, and ever believe 
me your most affectionate husband.”’ 


And on the eve of the fall of Calvi, with a bitter 
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sense of his treatment in the affair of Bastia, he 
writes to her thus : 


‘* T am very busy, yet own I am in all my glory; 
except with you, [ would not be anywhere but 
where I am, for the world. I am well aware my 
poor services will not be noticed ; I have no inter- 
est ; but, however services may be received, it is 
not right in an officer to slacken his zeal for bis 
country.” 


A little before this active service, when he was 


making vain attempts to obtain a ship, he had 
written to a friend : 


** Not being a man of fortune, is a crime which 
I cannot get over, and therefore none of the great 
care about me. I am now commencing farmer, 
not a very large one, you will conceive, but enough 
for amusement. Shoot I cannot, therefore I have 
not taken out a license ; but notwithstanding the 
neglect I have met with, I am happy; and now I 
see the propriety of not having built my hopes on 
such sandy foundations as the friendships of the 
great.’ 


Well was it for all of us that he built his hopes 
on firmer foundations. As he says, with great 


simplicity, in one of his manly love-letters to his 
wife,— 


‘** Let me attend on you, and I am satisfied. 
Some are born for attendants on great men: I 
rather think that it is not my particular province. 
His Royal Highness often tells me, he believes I 
am married ; for he never saw a lover so easy, or 
say so little of the object he has a regard for.”’ 


What his particular province was, and what the 
foundations on which he built, are indicated in a 
letter to his friend Locker, when struggling for 
employment, some months before this war of the 
French revolution. 


** You have given up all the toils and anxieties 
of business ; whilst I must still buffet the waves— 
in search of what? That thing called honor, is 
now, alas! thought of no more. My integrity 
cannot be mended, I hope; but my fortune, God 
knows, has grown worse for the service : so much 
for serving my country. But the devil, ever wil- 
ling to tempt the virtuous, (pardon this flattery of 
myself,) has made me offer, if any ships should be 
sent to destroy his Majesty of Morocco’s ports, to 
be there; and 1 have some reason to think, that, 
should any more come of it, my humble services 
will be accepted. I have invariably laid down, 
and followed close, a plan of what ought to be 
uppermost in the breast of an officer; that it is 
much better to serve an ungrateful country, than 
to give up his own fame. Posterity will do him 


justice ; a uniform conduct of honor and integrity 


seldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of fame at 
last.—But to what am I getting! Into a sermon.” 


In the midst of his service in the Mediterranean, 
even with Lord Hood by his side, we find him 
driven to the playful sarcasm, that the memory of 
what he had done must be lost in the dreadful 
gales. 

‘TI hope to get my ship to sea to-morrow. I 


direct this to Bath, where I desire you will not 
want for anything : my expenses are by no means 
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great, therefore don’t be afraid of money. A cir- 
cumstance happened a few days past, which gave 
me great satisfaction. January 21st, the French 
having their storehouse of flour near a water-mill 
close to St. Fiorenzo, I seized a happy moment, 
and landed sixty soidiers and sixty seamen, in spite 
of opposition. At landing, the sailors threw all 
the flour into the sea, burned the mill—the only 
one they had, and returned on board without the 
loss of a man. The French sent one thousand 
men at least against them, and Py Pompe &e. ; 
but the shot went over them, and they were just 
within reach of my guns. It has pleased Lord 
Hood, but this dreadful gale may have blown it 
out of his memory.” 


This was when he was cruising off Corsica to 
keep out supplies, and in that small field of exer- 
tion (intercepting dispatches, attacking forts and 
outposts, and cutting out vessels,) displaying all 
the zeal and genius which panted for a larger 
theatre. The incident so quietly related in the 
letter was one of surpassing brilliancy, and exe- 
cuted in the face of a thousand men. His prin- 
ciple of action in this as in greater matters, which 
always so confounded and dismayed the common- 
place people around him, is revealed in that 
memorable saying of his on the imperfect victory 
of Hotham in the following year, that either 
the whole French fleet would have graced his 
triumph, or he should have been in a confounded 
scrape. 

He lost his eye at the siege of Calvi, yet not 
only were his services overlooked but his name 
did not appear even in the list of wounded. It 
was this that galled him to say, with a noble 
second sight of glory, that he would one day have 
a Gazette of his own. Let all gallant men who 
suffer from neglect, avenge it after this example. 
Nelson’s letters show how small the impedi- 
ments of a reluctant or adverse government, how 
hurtless even the cold shade of aristocratic dis- 
favor, to the resistless energy of genius and of 
patriotism. 

We are not yet, of course, in the more interest- 
ing passages of the great sailor’s career, but 
there are few letters in the volume that do not 
present their notable or striking passages. He 
writes to the father of one of his Agamemnon 
midshipmen, his ‘‘ dear children,”’ as he called 
them, thus: 


‘*T am sure he has repeatedly wrote, because he 
has told me so, and I have not failed to remind him 
of the pleasure his letters must give you. The 
little brushes we have had since I wrote to you, 
only serve to convince me of the great truth of 
what I wrote to you. In his navigation, you will 
find him equally forward: he highly deserves 
everything I can do to make him happy. Do 
not you spoil him by giving him too anal money ; 
he has all that he wishes—sometimes more. 
love him; therefore shall say no more on that 
subject.’’ 


Again : 


** You cannot receive much more pleasure in 
reading this letter than I have in writing it, to 
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say, that your son is everything which his dearest 
friends can wish him to be ; and is a strong proof 
that the greatest sae? may lie under the most 
gentle behavior. Two days ago it was necessary 
to take a small vessel from a number of people who 
had got on shore to prevent us. She was carried 
in high style, and your good son was by my side ; 
we had six men badly wounded.” 


He thus announces to an humble tradesman the 
death of his son, one of his Agamemnon seamen : 


‘* From the nature of our profession we hold life 
by @ more precarious tenure than many others, 
but when we fall, we trust it is to benefit our 
country. So fell your son by a cannon-ball under 
my immediate command at the siege of Bastia. | 
had taken him on shore with me, from his abilities 
and attention to his duty.’’ 


Who can wonder at his boast that he had made 
his ‘‘ Agamemnons”’ almost invincible? ‘* They 
really mind shot no more than peas,”’ he said. 
For as they rattled round them, they had but to 
think of their captain. It was always so. 

See how his men clung to him at the close of 
his services in the American war. 


‘* My time, ever since I arrived in town, has 
been taken up in attempting to get the wages due 
to my good fellows, for various ships they have 
served in the war. The disgust of the seamen to 
the navy is all owing to the infernal plan of turn- 
ing them over from ship to ship, so that men can- 
not be attached to their officers, or the officers care 
two-pence about them. My ship was paid off last 
week ; and in such a manner that must flatter any 
officer, in particular in these turbulent times. 
The whole ship’s company offered, if I could get 
ship, to enter for her immediately : but I have no 
thought of going to sea, for I cannot afford to live 
on board ship, in such a manner as is going on at 
present.”’ 


Nor should we omit his remark on the condition 
in which he found himself then. It is very charac- 
teristic. 

‘**T have closed the war without a fortune: but 
I trust, and, from the attention that has been paid 
to me, believe that there is not a speck in my 


character. True honor, I hope, predominates io 
my mind far above riches.”’ 


We must return to the volume for some extracts 
of the earlier passages of Nelson’s life. 


From the Spectator. 

Tue object of Sir Harris Nicolas in collecting 
from every accessible quarter every remaining scrap 
of Nelson’s correspondence, and giving it to the 
world in a chronological order, with illustrative 
notes, is not so much to produce a counterpart of 
the Wellington papers, as to exhibit an autobio- 
graphical account of the hero’s career and character. 
written extempore upon the impulse of the occa- 


I| sion, without the power of after-modification. In 


the case of Nelson this opportunity exists to a re- 
markable degree. Except a few of a strictly busi- 
ness character, Wellington’s public letters do not 
commence til] he was thirty, and in high command, 
whilst even the private correspondence mostly re- 
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lates to public events or professional circumstances ; 
little or nothing of a personal character has been 
given to the world. With Nelson the case is alto- 
gether reversed. Strong domestic affections, a fam- 
too high in life to deaden or disunite home ties, and 
not ily the isolated character of the sailor’s profes- 
sion, which renders letters so precious to such na- 
tures as his, have produced a large number of private 
epistles ; and their preservation has been induced by 
an instinctive perception of his coming greatness, or 
that personal regard which attended him through 
life, and made Malcolm, after a knowledge both of 
Napoleon and Wellington, say that Nelson was 
‘the man to be loved.”’ Besides the letters to his 
brother and successor in the title, in the possession 
of Nelson’s niece, the present Lady Bridport, and 
his communications to Captain Locher, one of the 
earliest commanders and friends, many of which 
now appear for the first time, numbers of others 
have been preserved and rendered available to the 
editor. 


** The sources from which the letters have been 
obtained,’’ Sir Harris says, ‘* are very numerous ; 
and though, in April last, the editor commenced 
his labors without having one single letter in his 
possession, enough have been already collected to 
form at least three volumes. This fact shows the 
care with which Nelson’s letters have been pre- 
served, and the generous desire that prevails in the 
public to enable the hero to perpetuate his own 
fame. In most cases these letters have been cher- 
ished as relics; and in some instances they were 
even glazed and framed, to adorn the apartments 
of their possessors. 


Besides the manuscript letters alluded to by Sir 
Harris, this edition will contain those already pub- 
lished in biographies and other works,—tested, 
when it is possible, by reference to the originals, 
as Nelson’s epistles already printed have often been 
altered, either with reference to some temporary 
feeling, or on the notion of wnproving their style. 
This purpose, in the instance of two great sinners 
in this way, Doctors Clarke and M’ Arthur, in their 
biography, cannot, however, be accomplished. 


“As a large collection of letters were in the 
hands of Dr. Clarke and Dr. M’Arthur, it became 
the editor’s duty to endeavor to obtain access to the 
pu used by those gentlemen in their ‘ Life of 

rd Nelson,’ with the hope of giving literally and 
in full those documents which they have printed 
partially and imperfectly. ‘The attempt, however, 
utterly failed ; the widow of Dr. Clarke said she 
knew nothing on the subject ; while the widow of 
Dr. M’Arthur, after consulting some members of 
his family, admitted that they had papers relating 
to Nelson, but declined to allow them to be seen. 
The prudence of this resolution is greater than its 
courtesy ; because the editor learnt, in reply to his 
applications to many individuals, that all the let- 
ters they sed had been lent to Dr. Clarke 
and Dr. M’Arthur, and that they had not been re- 
stored.’’ 


The letters thus collected, and printed precisely 
as they were written, commence in the volume be- 
fore us with 1777, when Nelson was in his nine- 
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teenth year, and had just passed his examination 
as lieutenant, and close in 1794, soon after the 
capture of Bastia and Calvi, while he was yet un- 
known to the world, except by aslight mention of his 
name in two Gazettes, with which he was always 
dissatisfied. In a public light, the letters of this vol- 
ume are not therefore very important: they chiefly 
consist of an account of the writer’s contentions with 
the West Indian authorities, touching his rigid en- 
forcement of the navigation acts against American 
smugglers ; his different rebukes by the Admiralty 
for occasional breaches of trival forms, or an obvi- 
ous oversight of etiquette ; together with his no- 
tice of affairs in the Mediterranean and at Corsica 
during the years 1793-94, and the common routine 
of service. Asa portion of Nelson’s autobiogra- 
phy, they are of great value; reflecting for so 
many years his fortune, his feelings, and his mind. 
All the letters to his brother, his father, his uncles, 
his friends Locker and Collingwood, and his love-let- 
ters to the lady who was afterwards Mrs. Nelson, are 
now brought together, and exhibit him perhaps as 
few other minds were ever exhibited. His high sense 
of honor, his deep affections, his kindliness of heart, 
and contented nature, which, setting his profession 
aside, could be “* bounded in a nut-shell and count 
itself king of infinite space,’’ spontaneously appear 
in his correspondence. ‘The frank undisguise of 
the sailor is everywhere conspicuous ; and, with 
some of the sailor’s nautical prejudices, his straight- 
forward temper and chivalrous feelings are still 
more predominant. But perhaps the most remark- 
able thing in the correspondence is the purity of 
mind which it displays, and that without the least 
allowance for the times or his profession. It is 
not that there is nothing which a lady might not 
read—there is but one thing which a lady might 
not have written : indeed, in many cases ladies have 
written and their friends have published grosser 
things in word and spirit than anything in these 
letters; yet they are constantly dealing with the 
chi at, scandal, and personal topies of slave-col- 
onies in the last century, addressed to individuals 
who were acquainted with the place. Even his 
love letters have something of a refined domestic 
character about them, as if his passion could only 
be excited through his mind: and it was doubtless 
by flattering his vanity, and stimulating his chival- 
ry, that Lady Hamilton, at a later period ensnared 
him. 

As regards composition, the letters, though 
always very characteristic of the writer, generally 
display less vigor and perhaps less directness of 
style than those of his latter years. In a biogra- 
phical sense this gives them a value for their 
complete reflection of his mind, which, during the 
early periods especially, retained something of a 
boyish character. In this point of view, they 
seem to offer a striking contrast to the Duke of 
Wellington’s letters ; but it must be remembered’ 
that we only see Wellington as the mature man, 
with the responsibility of high station, and the 
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consciousness of possessing power and the support 
of power. Nelson comes before us in his teens, 
with scarcely an official friend in the world: ata 
time of life when Wellington was acting the part of 
proconsul, with his brother as governor-general 
to carry him through, Nelson was out of employ- 
ment, residing at his father’s parsonage, and 
under the Admiralty’s ban—for no other earthly 
reason, it would seem, than for giving departments 
trouble by doing his duty in exposing frauds and 
illegalities. When we remember what a boy he 
was when he entered the service, (only twelve 
years old,) how eagerly his zealous spirit seized 
upon every opportunity for service, without regard 
to its difficulties or hardships, and how thoroughly 
he executed whatever he undertook, his slow rise 
may be considered as a remarkable phenomenon, 
much more discreditable to the spirit of our 
government than encouraging to merit. Even 
when the Admiralty had proofs of his spirit and 
skill, they did not bring him forward. Accident 
gave him his brief command in the West Indies ; it 
was St. Vincent who sent him to the battle of the 
Nile ; and that opportunity of distinction was not 
reached till after a service of nearly eight-and- 
twenty years. This sense of desert and ill-reward, 
with the consciousness of want of interest, fre- 
quently breaks out in his letters—it would be 
hopelessly, but he is always sustained by the idea 
of doing his duty, and by the trust that his char- 
-acter at last will be done justive to by the world. 
He is buoyant even in complaint. 

Mingled with these greater traits are a few 
weaknesses ; one of the most striking of which is 
vanity or something like it. Slight distinctions of 
a public or professional kind flattered him to a 
-degree far beyond their actual value. Another 
weakness, though rather prudential or worldly 
than moral, was his openness and quickness. 
Whatever he thought or felt, that he said; and 
not merely without regard to consequences, but 
to those maxims of policy or prudence which men 
have deduced from experience. His care only 
went so far as not to give needless offence by his 
‘terms, and not always to that. Truth, even to his 
self-accusation, or such accusation as is implied in 
uncalled-for defence when he felt wrong, was a 
principle of action, or rather an impulse of his 
nature. It is the perfect transparency, with the 
almost boyish character of the earlier style, that 
gives its peculiar character to the letters in this 
volume; rendering them the most naturally 
natural correspondence we ever read. The letters 
of Wellington are indeed natural enough; but it 
is his own nature; Nelson’s is human nature. 

Some of the most elaborate letters relate to a 
tour and sojourn in France, which Nelson made 
in company with his friend Macnamara, (not the 
-duellist,) after the peace of 1783, in order to 
-aequire French. These are the only purely 
literary letters in the volume,—that is, the matter 
optional, not rendered necessary by business or 
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personal affairs ; and they give a favorable idea 
of the writer’s liveliness and animation of mind. 
The following is his first impression of France. 


** We slept at Dover, and next morning at seven 
o’clock, put to sea, with a fine north-west wind, 
and at half-past ten we were safe at breakfast in 
Monsieur Grandsire’s house at Calais. His mother 
kept it when Hogarth wrote [painted] his ‘ Gate of 
Calais,’ Sterne’s Sentimental Journey is the best 
description I can give of our tour. Mac advised 
me to go first to St. Omer, as he had experienced 
the difficulty of attempting to fix in any place 
where there are no English ; after dinner we set 
off, intended for Montreuil, sixty miles from Calais: 
they told us we travelled en poste, but I am sure we 
did not get on more than four miles an hour, | 
was highly diverted with looking what a curious 
figure the postilions in their jack-boots and their 
rats of horses made together. Their chaises 
have no springs, and the roads generally paved 
like London streets ; therefore, you will naturally 
suppose we were pretty well shook together by 
the time we had travelled two posts and a half, 
which is fifteen miles, to Marquise. Here we 
[were] shown into an inn—they called it—I 
should have called it a pigstye : we were shown 
into a room with two straw beds, and with great 
difficulty they mustered up clean sheets ; and gave 
us two pigeons for supper, upon a dirty cloth, and 
wooden-handle knives—O what a transttion from 

y England!’’ [The concluding Italics are 
Nelson’s own. ] 


The friends finally fixed at St. Omer; where 
they lodged with a French family, and visited 
a few English families. Nelson lost his heart at 
the house of the Reverend Mr. Andrews, but was 
too poor to marry. This, as well as his family affec- 
tions, will be gathered from the following miscel- 
laneous letter, written shortly after he had heard 
of the death of his sister Anne. It will also be 
seen that he dabbled in the lottery ; which appears 
on several other occasions. 


‘* To the Reverend Mr. W. Nelson, Burnham. 
{Autograph, in the Nelson Papers.] 
*“* St. Omer, 4th December, 1783. 

‘*My dear Brother—Yours I received a few 
days ago, and am exceedingly happy to hear of 
your preferment, as it will make you an indepen- 
dent man, and also give ease to our good father. 
Fortune, you see, now favors us when we least 
expect it; but I hope this will not hinder the 
Walpoles giving you something if it should be in 
their power. have not heard from our father 
since our melancholy loss. My fears from that 
account are great. Mr. Suckling wrote me the 
account of that shocking event of the 20th of the 
last month. My surprise and grief upon the occa- 
sion are, you will suppose, more to be felt than 
described. What is tobecome of poor Kate? [a 
anew sister.]} Although I am very fond of Mrs. 

olton, [a married sister,] yet I own I should not 
like to see Kate fixed in a Wells’ society. For 
Ged’s sake write what you have heard of our 


father. Iam in astonishment at not having heard 
from him, or of him, by Mr. Suckling. If such 
is delicate 


an event was to take place, for with 
constitution, I do not think it unlikely, I shall im- 
mediately come to England, and most probably 
fix in some place that might be most for poor 
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Kitty’s advantage. My small income shall always 
be at her service, and she shall never want a pro- 
tector and a sincere friend while I exist. But I 
will quit the subject. 

«The occasion of my fears will, I hope in God, 
soon be removed, by a letter from Mr, Suckling or 
my father. St. Omer increases much upon me, 
and I am as ons’ Ma I can be separated from my 
native country. My heart is quite secured against 
the French beauties ; I almost wish I could say as 
much for an English young lady, the daughter of 
a clergyman, with whom I am just going to dine 
and spend the day. She has much accomplish- 
ments, that had I a million of money, I am sure I 
should at this moment make her an offer of 
them: my income at present is by far too small 
to think of marriage, and she has no fortune. 
Are our tickets drawn? I wrote you Mr. Paynter 
had them; and I told you the numbers, I believe, 
for I have quite forgot them.”’ 


THE GREAT PROMOTER. 


“IT wish I could congratulate you [Nelson’s 
brother) upon a Rectory instead of a Vicarage : it 
is rather awkward wishing the poor man dead, but 
we all rise by deaths. T got my rank by a shot 
killing a post-captain, and | most sincerely hope I 
shall, when I go, go out of [the] world the same 
way; then we go all in the line of our profession, 
4 parson praying, a captain fighting.” 


The following just observations relate to the 
sister who had married Mr. Bolton: but, from this 
and some other allusions, it would seem they, were 
no great favorites of the hero. 


‘* Perhaps, and I believe, your reasoning upon 
giving up the money to Mr. Bolton is very just ; 
but yet I shall sign the power of attorney, if it is 
sent me. If the children have nothing else, I am 
sure that is no object. Your argument, that if his 
trading schemes should fail, our family must main- 
tain her and his children, I deny; I don’t think 
myself obliged to do any such thing. Perhaps 
our denying the money to Mr. Bolton may bring 
on a disagreement between him and his wife: it is 
better for us to run the risk of the sum, than that 
such a thing should happen. I beg we may not 
interfere about the houses at Wells: if he don’t 
do it Jet it rest.”’ 


NELSON WITH LORD HOOD AND PRINCE WILLIAM, 
, (w. tv.) 


My situation in Lord Hood's fleet must be in 
the highest degree flattering to any young man. 
He treats me as if I was his son, and will, I am 
convinced, give me anything I can ask of him; 
nor is my situation with Prince William less flat- 
tering. Lord Hood was so kind as to tell him, 
(indeed I cannot make use of expressions strong 
enough to describe what I felt,) that if he wished 
to ask questions relative to naval tactics, I could 
give him as much information as any officer in the 
fleet. He will be, I am certain, an ornament to 
our service. He is a seaman; which you could 
hardly suppose. Every other qualification you 
may expect from him. But he will be a disa-| 
phnarian, and a strong one: he says he is deter- 
mined every person shall serve his time before 
they shall be provided for, as he is obliged to 





serve his. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
To William Locker, Esq. 
{Autograph, in the Locker papers.) 
Portsmouth, 21st April, 1784. 

My dear Sir ;—Since I parted from you I have 
encountered many disagreeable adventures. ‘The 
day after I left you we sailed at daylight, just 
after high water. The d—d pilot—it makes me 
swear to think of it—ran the ship aground, where 
she lay with so little water that the people 
could walk round her till next high-water. ‘That 
night and part of the next day we lay below the 
Nore, with a hard gale of wind and snow; Tues- 
day I got into the Downs; on Wednesday I got 
into a quarrel with a Dutch Indiaman who had 
Englishmen on board, which we settled after 
some difficulty. The Dutchman has made a com- 
plaint against me; but the Admiralty fortunately 
have approved my conduct in the business,—a 
thing they are not very guilty of where there is 
a likelihood of a scrape. And yesterday, to com- 
plete me, I was riding a black- guard horse that ran 
away with me at Common, carried me round all 
the works into Portsmouth, by the London gates, 
through the town out at the gate that leads to 
Common, where there was a wagon in the road— 
which is so very narrow, that a horse could barely 
pass. ‘To save my legs, and perhaps my life, I 
was obliged to throw myself from the horse; 
which I did with great agility, but, unlackily, 
upon hard stones, which has hurt my back and my 
leg, but done no other mischief. It was a thou- 
sand to one that I had not been killed. To crown 
all, a young girl was riding with me: her horse 
ran away with mine; but, most fortunately, a 
gallant young man seized her horse’s bridle a 
moment before I dismounted, and saved her from 
the destruction which she could not have avoided. 


WEST INDIAN CHIT-CHAT (TO NELSON’S BROTHER, 
HIS WHILOM CHAPLAIN.) 


Come, I must carry you to our love-scenes. 
Captain Sandys has asked Miss Eliot—refused. 
Captain Sterling was attentive to Miss Elizabeth 
E. ; but never having asked the question, Captain 
Berkeley is, I hear, to be the happy man. Cap- 
tain Kelly is attached to a lady at Nevis, so he 
says: I don’t much think it. He is not steady 
enough for that passion to hold long. All the 
Eliot family spent their Christmas at Constitution 
Hill—came up in Latona. The Boreas, you 
guessed right, at English Harbor. Rosy [one of 
the admiral’s daughters] has had no offers; [ 
fancy she seems hurt at it. Poor girl! you should 
have offered. I have not gallantry enough. 
niece of Governor Parry’s has come out. She 
goes to Nevis in the Boreas: they trust any young 
lady with me, being an old-fashioned fellow. My 
paper draws towards an end: to business. You 
may be assured I will keep you upon the books as 
long as I can, but it depends entirely upon the 
admiral, and we are not upon the very best terms ; 
but as I feel I am perfectly right, you know upon 
those occasions J am not famous for giving up a 
point. Should inclination or opportunity bring 
you here again, towards the latter end of the sta- 
tion, I shall be happy to receive you. 


THE IMPORTANT POSTSCRIPT. 


You ask when I may return to England! How 
ean you who have been at sea ask such a question ! 
How can I possibly tell? and I never guess. If 
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you sincerely ask my opinion relative to your 
coming out to this infernal climate, I can only tel! 
you it is a thing I should never tkink of; nor 
would any that reflected fora moment. All that 
I can say is, that if you come out, I shall be 
happy to receive you, and to make everything as 
pleasant as is in my power. The admiral, lady, 
and miss, sailed from here yesterday. Joy go 
with them; I had rather have their room than 
their company. I can’t write you any more; 
therefore pray excuse me. Give my kind love to 
our father, sisters, brothers, and to all 
who inquire after me; and do you be assured that 
I am, with sincere affection, your brother, 
' oraTio NeLson. 


Entre Nous.—Do not be surprised to hear I am 
a Benedict ; for if at all, it will be before a month. 
Do not tell. 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH AS A SUBORDINATE. 


You will know long before this reaches you, 
that Prince William is under my rome 5 
shall endeavor to take care he is not a loser by 
that circumstance. He has his foibles as well as 
private men, but they are far overbalanced by his 
virtues. In his professional line, he is superior to 
near two thirds, I am sure, of the list; and in 
attention to orders, and respect to his superior offi- 
cers, I know hardly his equal: this is what I 
have found him. Some others, I have heard, will 
tell another story. 


A GENERAL ORDER. 


(Transmitted to the Admiralty in a letter dated 
10th July 1787, wherein Captain Nelson explained 
his motives for issuing this order. It originated 
in consequence of a quarrel between Prince William 
and his first lieutenant, who wrote to demand a 
court-martial ; which superseded him for the time.] 


By Horatio Nelson, Psq_, 
Captain of His Majesty’s Ship Boreas. 

For the better maintaining discipline and good 
government in the king’s squadron under my com- 
mand, 

I think it necessary to inform the officers, that 
if any one of them shall presume to write to the 
commander of the squadron (unless there shall be 
ships enough present to bring them to immediate 
trial) for a court-martial to investigate their con- 
duct on a frivolous pretence, thereby depriving his 
majesty of their services by obliging the com- 
mander of the squadron to confine them, that I 
shall and do consider such conduct as a direct 
breach of the 14th and part of the 19th Articles of 
War, and shall order them to be tried for the 
same. 

Given under my hand, on board His Majesty’s 
Ship Boreas, at Antigua, the 28th of January, 
1787. Horatio Netson. 


During his retirement at his father’s in Nor- 
folk, [1787-1793,] Nelson’s amusements were of 
the simplest kind—gardening, bird-nesting with 
his wife, and even the pastimes of childhood. He 
also gave attention to the condition of the poor, 
and drew up tabular accounts of their income 
and expenditure, which he sent to the Duke of 
Clarence at a time of growing discontent. His 


political economy may be wrong, but his heart was 
right. 
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NELSON ON THE POOR. 


That the poor laborer should have been seduced 
by promises and hopes of better times, your Royal 

ighness will not wonder at when I assure you 
that they are really in want of everything to make 
life comfortable. [Nelson originally wrote, ‘* Hun- 
ger is a sharp thorn; and they are not only in 
want of food sufficient, but of clothes and firing.’’} 
Part of their wants perhaps were unavoidable, 
from the dearness of every article of life ; but much 
has arose from the neglect of the country gentle- 
men, in not making their farmers raise their wages 
in scme small proportion as the prices of necessa- 
ries increased. ‘The enclosed paper will give your 
Royal Highness an idea of their situation. It is 
most favorable ; but I have been careful that no 
country gentleman should have it in his power to 
say I had pointed out the wants of the poor 
greater than they really are. Their wages have 
been raised within these three weeks, pretty gene- 
rally, one shilling a week ; had it been done some 
time past, they would not have been discontented, 
for a want of loyalty is not amongst their faults ; 
and many of their superiors, in many instances, 
might have imitated their conduct with advantage. 


THE HERO ON BULL FIGHTS. 


A bull-feast was exhibited, for which the Span- 
iards are famous; and from their dexterity in 
attacking and killing of these animals the ladies 
choose Leie husbands. We English had certainly 
to regret the want of humanity in the Dons and 
Donnas. The amphitheatre will hold 16,000 peo- 
ple: about 12,000 were present. Ten bulls were 
selected, and one brought out at atime. Three 
cavaliers on horseback and footmen with flags 
were the combatants. We had what is called a 
fine feast, for five horses were killed and two men 
very much hurt; had they been killed it would 
have been quite complete, We felt for the bulls 
and horses ; and I own it would not have displeased 
me to have had some of the Dons tossed by the 
enraged animal. How women can even sit out, 
much more applaud such sights, is astonishing. 
It even turned us sick, and we could hardly go 
through: it: the dead, mangled horses, with the 
entrails torn out, and the bulls covered with blood, 
were too much. However, we have seen one 
bull-feast, and agree that nothing shall tempt us 
to see another. The better sort of people never 
miss one, if within reach of them; and the lowest 
will sell his jacket or go without his victuals rather 
than be absent. 


The collection, thus far, is one of the best 
edited books in English literature. The preface 
contains a brief notice of every biography of Nelson 
published, with an account of the various sources 
whence Sir Harris Nicolas has drawn this collec- 
tion. Such formal matters asthe contents and the 
analytical view of Nelson’s life are presented with 
a business-like clearness which imparts character 
even to mere tables ; and to every letter is affixed 
an intimation of the source whence it was derived, 
and, when the case seems to require, an account 
of the circumstances under which it was written, 
or of the letter to which it was a reply. Notes 
also are added, giving a brief notice of every person 
whose name is introduced, with any other particu- 


Jars that seem essential to the understanding of 
the text. The arrangement of the letters is strictly 
chronological; a plan which, as the editor ob- 
serves, has the advantage of variety, and of exactly 
exhibiting the mood of mind, but which sometimes 
(as in the case of the West Indian frauds) is 
rather distracting. Some of the letters, too, are 
trifling or minute, and some written on the same 
subject involve repetitions: but these are unavoid- 
able drawbacks ; and Sir Harris Nicolas has, we 
think, exercised a sound discretion in publishing 
the whole. 


From the Atheneum. 


NotwitTHstanpinc the variety of lives which 
have been written of England’s great sea-captain, 
it may seem somewhat strange, in this age of lib- 
eral commemoration and profuse publication, that 
his true biography should have remained as yet to 
be given. ‘The fact, however, is but a consistent 
portion of that comparative neglect by which, in 
formal matters, his brilliant achievements in life 
and his memory since his death have been attend- 
ed. The recognition of services the most arduous 
and important was frequently extorted from cold 
and unwilling administrations, and not fully given 
at last :—his genius was perpetually administering 
its practical rebukes to the obstinate errors of the 
Admirality ;—measured by the honors showered 
upon others, his rewards bore no relation to the 
greatness of his exploits ;—he, who was a most 
important instrument in winning an earldom for 
another, never won one for himself, by a series of 
victories that threw all others into shadow ;—at 
his death, in the very midst of a triumph which 
was the crowning one of all, no new dignity de- 
scended upon the head of his neglected wife,—as 
if the government adopted the immorality which 
was the stain upon his glory, and recognized that 
unnatural separation which had for years antici- 
pated the grave ;—and, thirty-five years after his 
death, the metropolis of his country had not yet 
found time to honor his memory with a monument. 

What renders all this the more striking is, that 
such official niggardliness and public oversight 
never wore any of the characters, and have brought 
none of the consequences, of oblivion. No amount 
of red tape could keep down the irrepressible en- 
ergies which bore their owner, through all obsta- 
cles, to a height of glory (as men have long 
understood glory) nearly unrivalled :—and never, 
perhaps, did any hero take such hold as Nelson 
upon the popular heart. His name is, as it were, 
a part of *‘ his land’s language’’—an expression 
which sums up the idea of British naval power 
and triumph. His memory needs no columns 
while there are ships—no inscriptions while a pen- 
nant flies. When men speak of England’s sea- 
supremacy, the great figure of Nelson rises up 
and fills the whole canvas. In his own profession, 
never was chief so entirely beloved or so intensely 
remembered. His lightest words are the seaman’s 
oracles, and his signals are the war-cfies of the 
service so long as it shall endure. The influence 
of his presence has been perpetuated by the influ- 
ence of his fame; and ** Remember Nelson’? has 
led fleets to victory since he fell, as he himself led 
them while yet he lived. 

Of this professional enthusiasm the reasons are 
to be found in the genial character of the man, 
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combined with the grandeur and completeness of 
his exploits ;—the sort of moral monopoly, by 
which his name stands out more conspicuously in 
the particular series to which it belongs than that 
of any other of England’s heroes, must be sought 
in the greatness of those exploits combined with 
certain other considerations. The records of Brit- 
ish mili renown have, as we have elsewhere 
said, one chief to stand by the side of another, even 
in the highest place; and these again belong to 
the same branch of the same family of fame which 
has given leaders to other ages and countries of 
the world. On that page which bears the great 
name of Wellington, are written those of Cesar, 
and Marlborough, and Napoleon. But no time or 
nation has possessed a navy, which, either for its 
gigantic resources, consummate organization, or 
brilliant achievements, bears any comparison with 
that of Great Britain during the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries :—and, amid all the gallant band of its 
heroes whom that period produced, the name and 
example of Nelson tower as prominently, as does 
the service to which they were given over all 
its own proper rivals. One may have snatched a 
coronet for himself, and a star for his country, at 
Cape St. Vincent, and another at Camperdown ; 
but he, whose restless and insatiable thirst for 
glory kept him wandering about the ocean as if he 
had been a roving adventurer or an old sea-king, 
yet whose admirable combinations when the mo- 
ments of crisis were come, secured not merely vic- 
tory but the utter annihilation of all that came 
within his grasp—who waited patiently for his 
enemy for years, and then ch him half round 
the world to bring him into action—who, besides his 
a share in the action of Sir John Jervis, 
and a crowd of brilliant things besides, fought and 
won the great battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar—purchasing every fresh laurel with his 
blood, and paying for the last and greatest of them 
all with his life—must have a pedestal to himself, 
and higher than all others, in the temple of naval 
glory. 

For a great historical name like this, it may, 
as we have said, be wondered that no one has 
hitherto done what has been done for Wellington, 
Collingwood and other chiefs of a later date,—by 
making him the relater of his own ‘ plain, unvar- 
nished tale.’’ The materials for such a publica- 
tion were known to be abundant and accessible ; 
and such has been the value attached to every 
scrap of paper on which Nelson ever wrote, and 
so general is the feeling that such writing is na- 
tional property, that there is good reason to sup- 
pose the series may be had nearly complete. It is 
true, as we have said, that many narratives have 
been written of the great admiral’s life; and that 
important portions of these letters, greater or less, 
have been at the disposal of the various writers to 
assist their respective tasks. But generally and 
naturally, all such narrations deal principally and 
prominently with that portion of the subject which 
is properly the part of history,—selecting and ar- 
ranging for the purpose,—to the sacrifice of that 
which is true biography. The historical part of 
biography is that which renders the sequence of 
events and their causes—and to a great extent it 
leaves the man to be inferred from his action upon 
them :—but true biography shows the actor behind 
the event, and traces the history by following the 
man. Biographies written at second hand will, in 
all cases, bear some impress of the mind through 
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which they come—be colored by its passions, pre- 
judices, views,—and even co dence quoted 
will be marshalled accordingly. Even for the his- 
torical part of biography, we are thus at the mercy 
of the writer’s apprehensiveness and faith ; 
but out of materials like these before us, if they 
are in sufficiency, every man ean construct hi 
for himself. A body of letters like these are an 
autobiography, without its premeditation and with- 
out its arrangement. The man who sits down to 
write an autobiography after the events which he 
has to narrate, becomes himself, only a reporter 
at second hand—and probably the least impartial 
and trustworthy of all. But these sparse voces— 
uttered in all the varying moods of each present mo- 
ment—expressing the thought, feeling, design, as it 
arose—recording the fact when it happen ive 
back the true echoes of the keys on which t 
were struck, and report faithfully of the instru- 
ment. They are eveneekh impressions, in 
which the passions have written themselves ; and 
in their sum, the inner man is revealed by a light 
which is nature’s own. Wherever among the ma- 
terials of the past, we have been able to get at fa- 
miliar letters or ungarbled journals, more clear and 
searching light has been thrown, both on men and 
events, than formal annals ever shed. The great 
events of ancient history loom, for the most part, 
through a doubtful twilight,—with outlines, it is 
true, often too vast not to be discerned and gene- 
rally ene pom even through the haze which 
has gathered around them ;—but wherever a famil- 
iar epistle, from one who sat near the edifice, has 
been disclosed, a clear and pleasant ray has fallen 
on such portion as it could reach, bringing out, as 
it were, to the eye its minute details, and helping 
us, by its illustration of a part, toa new element 
for judging of the whole. Had we such collec- 
tions as the present, in sufficient abundance, the 
history of the past might be re-written,—with its 
anomalies reconciled and its blanks supplied. 
There are scarcely any letters to which such re- 
marks can apply with more truth than those of 
Nelson, owing to the constitution of his mind and 
temperament. He was infinitely more a man of 
action than reflection. The perfection and suc- 


cess of his combinations seemed owing to an in-| head 


atinct rather than a study,—so rapid was his appre- 
hension. Even of his greatest plans there seems 
to have been no corrected copy. It wasa of 
the same character that, in his communications 
with others, he was open and unreserved, even to 
what many thought a fault. There is no doubt it 
did him occasional harm with his chiefs, and was 
not always palatable at the Admiralty. In acting, 
he went straight to his object, and in writing he 
put everything down. He had no reservations and 
no circumlocutions. For style, these letters will 
not bear a comparison with some other collections 
of the kind ; but as materials for a history of the 
events in which he was engaged, they are of value 
equal to any,—and as a perfect exponent of his 
own character, they are unrivalled. As such, 
they report of a genius as active, a heart as warm 
and manly, a mind as clear and candid, as perhaps 
were ever formed in the school of war. 

The value of such letters, however, Sir Harris 
Nicolas has well observed, must depend upon the 
manner in which they are given to the world. In 
referring to some of Nelson’s former biographers, 
he shows how even autograph letters may be re- 
duced to a gy among the apocryphal materials 
of biography. Speaking of Nelson’s letters to 
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Captain Locker which Charnoek had used, he 
says :—** It will be seen that the editor has ob- 
tained access to the original letters ; and he found 
that in no one instance had those letters been accu- 
rately printed by Charnock. In many cases, im- 
portant were omitted, because they con- 
tained Nelson’s opinion of individuals; but most 
of the alterations were made with the intention of 
improving their style, in which absurd attempt much 
of the writer’s spirit was lost, and his own natural 
and nervous words gave place to what were con- 
sidered more genteel or more elegant expressions.”’ 
Of Dr. Clarke and Mr. M’Arthur, whose work is 
the standard Life of Nelson, he writes as follows: 
—‘* Dr. Clarke and Dr. M’Arthur seem to have 
been actuated by the same love of angeoning the 
letters which fell into their hands as their prede- 
cessor, Mr. Charnock ; and though they, like him, 
ine ae the first principle of editor- 
ship, they are rarely open to the suspicion of hav- 
ing made the alterations from a worse motive 
than the desire to exhibit Nelson’s productions in 
what they considered a fitting epistolary state ; as 
if a hero could never think, write, or speak natu- 
rally, but must always appear in full dress 
Be the motive, however, what it might, the effect 
is, that no reliance can be placed on the literary 
fidelity of any one extract printed in their volu- 
minous work.” Pgs tose be Pig motive for 
tampering with the integrity of letters, in any 
other sense than that of needial suppression, their 
value as vouchers is thereby destroyed. If called 
in as witnesses, let them testify in their own words, 
To interpret them in any other, is to reduce the 
highest kind of historical document to the uncer- 
tain value of the editorial comment. * * * 
There is one other remark which we feel our- 
selves bound to make in reference to this collec- 
tion of letters,—and to such other collections as 
illustrate the lives of heroes ; their value to history 
is unqualified, but to the fame of the hero it is not. 
The grand summaries of history, which follow the 
rapid tides of action and eo upon magnificent 
results, exhibit the chief in the power of his 
genius or the hour of his triumph ; and Nelson is 
only seen, in its page, with the star upon his fore- 
Readings like these have their disenchant- 
ment,—and send a shadow to the heart, through 
which the star looks dim. A glittering thing is 
that human glory which conquerors wear, but suf- 
fers much when, taken thus to pieces, we see the 
materials of which it is made. The mind that was 
so dazzled by such false lights cannot be reckoned 
among parte of the higher order. It is painful, 
in this as in other instances, to see the coolness 
with which these great combinations (and smaller 
ones) are made, when we reflect on the terrible 
significance of the figures with which they are reck- 
oned. Play the Fame as greatly as man may, it is 
not the game of the great. The moral of this must 
not, however, be applied to the individual, but to 
the system, which makes war a necessity, and so 
calls triumph a glory. Hero-worship is a needful 
portion of the worship of Dagon,—whose altars, 
we hope, the world is agreeing to pull down. 
Meantime, the hero must, of course, be judged 
within his own conditions ; and we will confess 
that it is no in this particular collection of docu- 
ments that we have had these considerations most 
infully presented to us. Nelson’s passionate 
ove of such fame as belongs to warriors, while it 
led him to the highest point of historical glory, 
was philosophically a defect in his character ; but 
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in him it was redeemed by so much of eos | 
humanity, such earnestwess of purpose, such 
transparency of mind, such an utter rejection of 


for every department of the service to which he 
bel sa higananh protection of the interests of 
him, and his touching eare 
of those more immediately committed to his 
charge, the evidences are abundant. ‘‘ All my chil- 
dren are well,’’ he says, writing to his brother ; 
and his treatment of his midshipmen, whom he 
thus affectionately calls his chi , is thus de- 
seribed by Lady ‘Hughes, frem her own observa- 
tion while a passenger in the Boreas, in a letter to 
Mr. Matchan, his brother-in-law, dated Clifton, 
June 24th, 1806 :— 

‘“«T was too —_ae poco ener 
to say every partie in which was always 

yed the infinite cleverness and goodness of 

of our dearly beloved Hero. As a woman, 
I can only be a judge of those things that I could 
pe emer One as his attention to the young 
gen n who had the happiness of being on his 
quarter-deck. It may :reasonably be supposed 
that among the number of thirty, there must be 
timid as well as bold: the timid he never rebuked, 
but always wished to show them he desired 
nothing of them that he would not instantly do him- 
self; and I have known him say—' Well, sir, lam 
going arace to the mast-head, and beg I may meet 
you there.’ No denial could be given to such a 
wish, and the poor fellow instantly began his 
march. His lordship never took the least notice 
with what alaerity it was done, but when he met 
in the top, instantly began speaking in the most 
cheerful manner, and saying how much a person 
was to be pitied that could fancy there was any 
danger, or even anything disagreeable in ‘the 
attempt. After this excellent example, I have 
seen the timid youth lead another, and rehearse 
his captain’s words. How wise and kind was 
such a proceeding ! 

‘*In like manner, he every day went into the 
school room and saw them do their nautical busi- 
ness, and at twelve o’clock he was first upon deck 
with his quadrant. No one there could be behind- 
hand in their business when their captain set them 
so good an example. One other circumstance I 
must mention which will close the subject, which 
was the day we landed at Barbadoes. We were 
to dine at the governor’s. Our dear captain said, 
‘You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry 
one of m ileniboumn with me ;’ and when he 
presented him to the governor, he said, ‘ Your 
excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my 
midshipmen, as I make it a rule to introduce them 


to all the good company I can, as they have few | J 


to look up to besides myself, during the time they 
are at sea.’ This kindness and attention made 
the young people adore him ; and even his wishes, 
could they have been known, would have been in- 
stantly complied with. It was your wish, sir, to 
have the above particulars: an abler pen might 
have described them better; but I ho we bs 
ee narration may, in a faint degree, describe his 
ordship’s excellent manner of making his young 
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much more a play than a task. Who is there but 
must allow these methods to be dictated by great 
skill, as well as great goodness of heart that never 
eaused a fear or disgust to any one? How sin- 
cerely is such a loss tobe lamented! But we have 
nothing to say, but—‘ The Lord giveth and the 
pen taketh away, blessed be the name of the 

An instance, when on the West India station, in 
1787, of the remarkable prudence with which 
Nelson contrived to reconcile his duty to the ser- 
vice as commanding officer, with tenderness for 
the fortunes and reputation of a brother sailor, 
and respect (which should not involve any ser- 
vility or sacrifice of his independence or authority) 
to a prince of the blood,—occurred in the course 
of a quarrel between the late king, then Prince 
William Henry, commanding the Pegasus, and 
his first lieutenant :—which may be best under- 
steod by an arrangement of some of the letters 
that passed on the occasion. It is probable that 
Nelson’s management there saved a deserving 
officer,—while it silently gave a wholesome les- 
son to the prince :— 


** Pegasus, English Harbor, Antigua, 
23d January 1787. 

‘*From Mr. Schomberg’s neglecting to inform 
me yesterday of his sending a boat on shore, and 
Mr. Smollett doing the same, I think proper to 
recommend the reading over of these orders, with 
attention, to the officers and gentlemen; as for 
the future, I shall make them accountable for 
their conduct in disobeying any commands or 
orders I may from time to time give out. 

* Wirnuiam.” 


Mr. Schomberg, thinking he had not deserved 
this reprimand, hastily applied to Capt. Nelson 
and demanded a court martial. Nelson replied : 
—‘‘I shall order a court martial to inquire into 
the charge alleged against you as soon as possi- 
ble. And, sir, from the receipt of this letter 

ou are under arrest, with such restrictions or 
indulgences as his Royal Highness, your captain, 
may think proper ;’’ and forthwith issued the fol- 
lowing :— 
** General Order. 

‘* For the better maintaining discipline and good 
government in the king’s squadron under my com- 
mand,—I think it necessary to inform the officers, 
that if any one of them shall presume to write to 
the commander of the squadron (unless there shall 
be ships enough present to bring them to imme- 
diate trial) for a court rhartial to investigate their 
conduct on a frivolous pretence, thereby depriving 
his majesty of their services, by obliging the 
commander of the squadron to confine them, that 
I shall and do consider such conduct as a direct 
breach of the 14th, and a part of the 19th articles 
of war; and shall order them to be tried for the 
same. Given under my hand, on board his 
majesty’s ship Boreas, at Antigua, the 28th of 
anuary, 1787. Tloratio Netson.” 

In explanation, he addressed the following let-- 
ters to Lieut. Schomberg, and to Commodore: 
Gardner :— 

“* To Lieutenant Isaac Schomberg. 
English Harbor, April 18, 1787. 

‘* Sir,—I am this moment honored with your 
letter of this day’s date, requesting that I would be 
kind enough to furnish you with the charge or 





men fancy the attaining nautical perfection was 


charges which you suppose I mean to exhibit 
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against you, that you may, whenever a court 
martial offers, give as little trouble as possible ; as 
you have reason to believe that your long and close 
confinement must arise from some other cause than 
that of your own wishes expressed to me in your 
letter dated January the 23d. In answer, I beg 
leave to assure you that I never was more hurt, 
than that an officer whom I very much . 
should do such an improper act as to deprive his 
Majesty of his services at a time they were wanted. 
My orders to the squadron were to prevent other 
officers from falling into the same error. I have 
not, nor can any other person have, na charge 
against you, until the court martial which you 
desired to be held to investigate your conduct is 
over; and then I can tell you I have no charge 
whatsoever — you. Your confinement is 
your own. ad you not wrote to me for a 
court martial, I dare say you never would have 

iven me occasion to put you under arrest. Had 
F not ordered you into arrest, you might then 
have accused me of having left you again to be 
unjustly accused, as set forth in your letter. 

I am, sir, &c., 
‘* Horatio Netson.”’ 


‘*To Commodore Alan Gardner. 
** Private.” 
‘* Boreas, Nevis, May 13th, 1787. 

‘*My dear Sir,—In a public letter, a com- 
mander would be wrong to set forth all the rea- 
sons which influence his conduct; but as I hope 
to have your approbation, I take the liberty of 
mentioning a few circumstances. His Royal High- 
ness _ will give you an account of Lieutenant 
Schomberg’s conduct, and of his having put him 
into arrest «* disobedience < orders, : 
that on Mr. Schomberg’s making proper apolo- 
gies, he forgave him. Indeed, tus Royal High- 
ness’ narrative is so explicit, that I cannot in- 
form you so fully as that will. His Royal High- 
ness, I can have no doubt, gave the orders al- 
luded to, although Mr. Schomberg might have 
misunderstood them. I am sure, sir, you will 
consider his Royal Highness stands in a very 
different situation to any other captain: his con- 
duct will be canvassed by the world, when ours 
would never be heard of. Mr. Schomberg was 
our friend Cornwallis’ first lieutenant in the Can- 
ada. I can only suppose that he thought the 
prince was determined to take the first opportu- 
nity of bringing him to a court martial, that he 
wrote for this for such a trivial matter. Indeed, 
what leads me to consider that as his motive was, 
when his Royal Highness told him how wrong he 
was to write for a court martial on himself, he told 
him that every officer who served under him must 
be broke, and the sooner he was from under his 
command the better; and that if a court martial 
acquitted him he would write to quit the ship. 
This matter has made the prince very uneasy, for 
he says, no person can tell he gave Mr. 
berg those orders but himself, and Schomberg 
denies them. ‘The day the matter happened, his 
Royal Highness dined in the country aad attended 
‘him. On the road he told me how unpleasant it 
was that Schomberg would act in that manner 
when he had only forgiven him a few days before ; 
but he said, in future, if any person committed 
faults, he would insert it in the public order-book 
of the ship, which he did on this occasion, the 
next day. On that evening when I returned from 
‘dining, Pfound Mr. Schomberg’s letter. I imme- 


&c., and 
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diately sent for his Royal Highness, and I told him 
that in his elevated situation in life the world 
looked more to him than any other person, that 
Mr. Schomberg had neither more nor less than 
accused him of putting his name to an untruth; 
therefore I thought it my duty, although the 
matter was so trivial, to Lieutenant Schom- 
berg from under his directions, 7 epeatins 
him from duty, or it might be said I had left him 
in that disagreeable situation, merely because he 
served under the prince; and that it very much 
concerned his Royal Highness to show the world 
he had put his name to nothing but the truth. In 
order to show my disapprobation of officers writing 
for courts martial, to vindicate their conduct for 
matters, I = out the enclosed order, that others 
might not fall into the same error. It might soon 
we sgt a height, ated hy il was 
not thought pre or bri reefed, by a ca 
tain, or some Shar tcivial matter, and el i 
manded the officer, the officer would say, ‘ Sir, 
I think it properly done, and I shall write for a 
court martial to vindicate my conduct from your 
unjust accusation.’ If this was to be allowed, 
farewell discipline: the service is ruined: his 
Majesty may be deprived of the services of his 
officers, and the best-laid schemes may be frus- 
trated by the malignity of individuals, or pique 
against their commanders. As the Rattler is to 
sail for England on the first of June, I have 
sent her down with his Royal Highness, not 
i ro there may not be ships enough collected 
to hold a court, but to carry home his Royal 
Highness’ despatches, which he must be very 
anxious should reach the king before any re- 
= get to him. Extraordinary to tell, in the 

month Mr. Schomberg wrote me a letter, re- 
questing to know what charges I intended to 
exhibit against him, as he supposed I was to be 
his prosecutor, having ordered him into arrest. My 
answer of course was, that I thought I had com- 
plied with his wishes in taking him from under the 
immediate command of his Royal Highness, and 
that from the tenor of his letter of January, I took 
for granted he meant to prove he never had, in 
the instance alluded to, disobeyed his captain’s 
commands, and it was therefore he supposed him- 
self unjustly accused. I am, Sir, &c., 

** Horatio Neuson.”’ 


No court martial took place—the matter having 
been settled by Commodore Alan Gardner ;—and 
Nelson, then at Portsmouth, writes the following 
noble letter to the prince :— 


** Portsmouth, 27th July, 1787. 

‘If to be truly great is to be truly good, (as 
we are taught to believe,) it never was stronger 
verified than in your Royal Highuess, in the in- 
stance of Mr. Schomberg. You have supported 
= character, yet, at the same time, by an ami- 
le condescension, have saved an officer from ap- 
pearing before a court martial, which ever must 
urt him. Resentment I know your Royal High- 
ness never had, or I am sure ever will bear any one : 
it is —- incompatible with the character of a 
man of honor. Schomberg was too hasty certainly 
in writing his letter ; but, now you are parted, par- 
don me, my prince, when I presume to recommend, 
that Schomberg may stand in your royal favor, as 
if he had never sailed with you; and that at some 
future day, you will serve him. There only 
wants this to place your character in the highest 
point of view. None of us are without failings : 
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Schemborg’s, was being rather too hasty ; but that 
put in competition with his being a good officer, will 
not, I am bold to say, be taken in the scale 
against him. I wish this matter could have been 
settled on ~~ station, and I am sure your Royal 
Highness will join me when I acquaint you, that I 
have been reprimanded by the Admiralty for al- 
lowing ee highness to proceed to America by 
way of Jamaica. More able friends than myself 
your Royal Highness may easily find, and of more 
consequence in the state; but one more attached 
and affectionate, is, 1 am bold to say, not so 
easily met with. Princes seldom, very seldom, 
find a disinterested person to communicate their 
thoughts to. I do not pretend to be otherwise : 
but of this truth be assured by a man who, I 
trust, never did a dishonorable act, that 1 am in- 
terested only that your Royal Highness should be 
the greatest and best man this country ever pro- 
duced. In full confidence of your belief of my 
sincerity, I take the liberty of saying, that hav- 
ing seen a few more years than yourself, I may 
in some respects know more of mankind. Permit 
me then to urge, a thorough knowledge of those 
you tell your mind to. Mankind are not always 
what they seem. Far, very far, be it from me to 
mean any person whom your Royal Highness 
thinks proper to honor with your confidence : but 
again let me impress on your royal mind what I 
have before mentioned.” 





DESTROYING IMAGES, 


The Journal of William Dowsing, of Stratford. 
Parker. 


Tuis is the diary of a fanatic, appointed as par- 
liamentary visitor, under a warrant from the 1 
of Manchester, for demolishing superstitious pic- 
tures and monuments in the Suffolk churches, 
during the years 1643 and 1644. It is preceded 
by an extract from Weever’s ‘ Discourse on 
Fone Monuments,”’ in which such excesses are 
lamented. We lament them too; but if the pres- 
ent publication be designed to aid in the revival 
of those superstitions, to throw off the yoke of 
which those excesses became, if not inevitable, at 
least excusable, we must equally Jament the new 
form of fanaticism. As illustrative, however, of 
the wild work of demolition, we shall make an ex- 
tract or two :— 

‘* Supsury, Suffolk. Peter’s Parish. Jan. the 
9th. 1643. We brake down a Picture of God the 
Father, two Crucifix’s, and Pictures of Christ, about 
an hundred in all ; and gave an order to take down 
a Cross off the Steeple ; and diverse Angels, 20 at 
least, on the Roof of the Church. 

“*Supsury, Gregory Parish. Jan. the 9th. 
We brake down 10 mighty great Angels in Glass ; 
in all, 80. 

** Alhallows. Jan. the 9th. We brake about 
20 superstitious Pictures, and took up 30 brazen 
superstitious Inscriptions, ora pro nobis, and pray 
for the soul, &c. 

“‘Surroik, aT Haver. Jan. the 6th, 1643. 
We broke down about an hundred superstitious 
Pictures, and seven Fryars hugging a Nunn, and 
the Picture of God and Christ, and diverse others 
very superstitious ; and 200 had been broke down 
before | came. We took away two se In- 
scriptions with ora pro nobis; and we beat down 
a great stoneing Cross on the top of the church. 


1000 Pictures superstitious; I brake down 200; 
3 of God the Father, and 3 of Christ, and the 
Holy Lamb, and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a Dove 
with Wings ; and the 12 Apostles were carved in 
wood, on the top of the Roof, which we gave 
order to take down ; and 20 Cherubins to be taken 
down ; and the Sun and Moon in the East Win- 
dow, by the King’s arms, to be taken down.”’ 

The use of the word ‘‘ reform,”’ in the follow- 
ing, is significant :— 

** Feb. the 3d. Wennam Magna. There was 
Nothing to reform.”’ 

That is, to destroy. Tlowever, to build a better 
house upon the same site, the old one must be 
— down. We must give another quotation, 
or the sake of its dramatic interest :— 

**Urrorp, Aug. 3lst. * * In the Chancel, 
we brake down an Angel; 3 orate pro anima, in 
the Glass; and the Trinity in a Triangle ; and 
12 Cherubims on the Roof of the Chancel; and 
nigh a 100 Jesus—Marra, in Capital Letters ; 
and the Steps to be levelled. And we brake down 
the Organ Cases, and gave them to the Poor. 
In the Church, there was on the Roof, above a 
100 Jesus and Mary, in great Capital Letters ; 
and a Crosier Staff to be broke down, in Glass; 
and above 20 Stars on the Roof. There is a glo- 
rious Cover over the Font, like a Pope’s Tripple 
Crown, with a Pelican on the Top, picking its 
Breast, all gilt over with Gold. ‘And we were 
kept out of the Church above 2 hours, and neither 
Churehwardens, William Brown, nor Roger Small, 
that were enjoined these things above three months 
afore, had not done them in May; and I sent one 
then to see it done, and they would not let him 
have the key. And now, neither the Church- 
wardens, nor William Brown, nor the Constable 
James Tokelove, aud William Gardener the sexton, 
would not let us have the key, in 2 hours time. 
New Churchwardens, Thomas Stanard, Thomas 
Stroud. And Samuel Canham, of the same Town, 
said, ‘I sent men to rifle the Church ;’ and Wil. 
Brown, old Churchwarden, said, ‘1 went about to 
pull down the Church, and had carried away part 
of the Church.’ ”’ . 
There is also a similar effect in the statement of 
what was done at Frostenden. Crosses there were 
peculiarly offensive, because ‘‘ Mr. Ellis, an high 
constable of the town, told me ‘he saw an Irish 
man, within two months, bow to the cross on the 
steeple, and put off his hat to it.’’’ Little induce- 
ment was evidently wanted to give a stimulus to 
the spirit of reformative destruction ; but let us not 
forget the opposite extreme, against which it had 
to contend.— Atheneum. 








A New Proposition.—A writer in a Matagorda 
(Texas) paper seriously urges an immediate decla- 
ration of war against the United States, in order 
to compel our government to invade Texas, con- 

uer it, and annex it to the Union. An iwnmediate 
Jeotaration of war against the United States is 
insisted 7" to prevent violent and belligerant 
passions having time to take possession of the 
minds and hearts of the people of the respective 
countries. This, certainly, is the most novel mode 
of preserving a good understanding and brotherly 
love between the two countries that we ever heard 
of, and it certainly is getting rid, by a very short 
process, of all the troublesome considerations 
which have stood in the way of annexatiog. 





**At Cuare. Jan. the 6th. We brake down 


Ledger. 
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490 MISCELLANY. 


MISCELLANY FROM THE STEAMER, 19TH 
NOVEMBPER. 


Queen Victoria is again cultivatin 8 topograph- 
ical knowledge, in a visit to Burghley House, 


Lord Exeter’s Northamptonshire seat. Queen 
Elizabeth visited it; Queen Elizabeth sat there in 
a chapel ; and Queen Victoria took the earliest 
opportunity of anne prayers in the same chapel. 
eople seem to think it flattering to the young 
Victoria to be likened to the ancient Elizabeth ; 
but it is by no means so certain that the advantage 
was so far on the side of the virgin monarch. The 
illustrious old lady could talk Latin, but it was 
confessedly ‘‘ rusty ;’’ her taste was so low in 
some things, that she could not comprehend sha- 
dow in pictures ; her dancing must have been ludi- 
crous gymnastics ; she was a musician—such as 
virginals could form; she ever hankered after 
what she had not the hearty courage to take to 
herself—a husband ; and she died in a thicket of 
self-disappointment and remorse, ‘‘ no son of hers 
succeeding.’’ Victoria is an artist, an accom- 
lished musician, a happy wife, a proud mother. 
the statesmen and authors of Elizabeth’s time 
were greater, Victoria’s country is greater a hun- 
dredfold—her possessions outrun the dreams of 
Elizabeth. The youthful queen may feel a satis- 
ae in historical vray but there is little 
attery in the comparison. Shakspeare graced 
Elizabeth's day, but Victoria’s day oe worthy 
of Shakspeare.—Spectator, Nov. 16. 


For a little variety, perhaps, at this dull time, 
gentlemen are reviving in divers parts some dis- 
pute about ecclesiastical forms, and drawing at- 
tention and interest to the spread of Tractarian 
doctrines. While the most alarming reports cir- 
culate in Oxford, that Heaven knows who is 
“going over’’ to Rome in no time, observances ac- 
counted by plain Englishmen to savor of Roman- 
ism are denounced in Berkshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Cornwall ; and what is more they are upheld 
Ny the bishops of Oxford, London, and Exeter. 

he greatest ‘‘agitation”’ is felt in the aggrieved 
parishes, and Mr. John Walter is excited. To 
add to the embarrassment, Mr. Walter has asked 
a learned doctor of the Civil Law Courts if some 
of the contemned observances are not illegal ; and 
Dr. Adams cannot say that they are. Nay, Dr. 
Phillpotts ventures to assert, that not only may a 
clergyman wear a surplice while he preaches, but 
that if he do not wear it, he should wear * the 
albe and vestment, or the cope.’? Those who 
very hotly blame attention to such vanities seem to 
forget, that to be so moved by their presence is as 
vain and frivolous as any desire for them. The 
man who cannot be assured of the right road to 
salvation unless a gown make up the complement 
of his orthodoxy, is not a jot more extravagant 
than the man who is horrified at seeing a gown 
where no gown should be. To regard linen as 
the efficient auxiliary or antagonist of divinity, is 
equally idle ; the manufactured flax is equally 
master of both souls.—Specialor, Nov. 16. 


Aw additional scrap or two of news from China 
corroborates two facts hinted at before, but not 
adequately conveyed by the last Indian os 
that the supplementary treaty conclud y Sir 
Henry Pottinger has in some way been garbled ; 
and that the Americans are busily at work in the 
marketghat we have opened. The French, too, 
are coming. America has yet to show her capa- 





city for establishing a permanent footing in foreign 
countries ; has shown her incapacity ; but 
both countries can make trouble, and English offi- 
cials must be wary. ‘ Be just, and fear not.” 
As to the — treaty, the agsumption is that 
Sir Henry Pottinger signed it under some dece 
tion by a mistranslation : but if there is any 

ling at all—for the authenticity of the tale is very 
doubtful—it has yet to be shown that it has not 
been perpetrated since the act of signature. Those 
whe would garble before must be quite capable of 
forging afterwards. In any case, however, the 
public will need to be assured of the energy, vigil- 
ance, and tact of those who manage British affairs 
in China: no man who cannot steer his own 
course among them, unbaffled by the shifts of the 
Celestials, should be suffered to remain a day.— 
Spectator. 


We have received copies of the Friend of China 
to the 30th July. It mentions the issue of a third 
translation of the supplementary treaty between 
China and Great Britain, purporting to have been 
made for Mr. Cushing, the United States minister 
to China, This translation appears to confirm 
the report that Sir Henry Pottinger had been de- 
ceived by some garbling in the original, or some 
imperfect translation, and that he was not origi- 
nally cognizant of provisions which oppress the 
coasting trade with burdensome restrictions. The 
Friend of China observes :— 

‘* We have reason to believe that Sir Henry 
Pottinger was much disconcerted when the dis- 
covery was made that the official translation was 
incorrect and mutilated, this very serious restric- 
tion being entirely omitted. Whether the cause 
of his remaining so long in the colony, after the 
arrival of his successor, was purposely to see 
Keying, the high commissioner, and endeavor to 
obtain a mitigation of the hard terms contained in 
the 13th clause, we know not; but it is very 
probable.”’ 

We make a couple of extracts from the pa- 

rs :— 

** A treaty of amity has been concluded between 
the American minister, Mr. Cushing, and Keying, 
the imperial commissioner. The treaty was signed 
at Macao, on the 4th July, the anniversary of the 
independence of the United States. It is under- 
stood that some concessions have been made as 
regards the tariff, which is already more moderate 
than any tariff with which we are acquainted.”’ 

‘* The affairs of the colony are decidedly satis- 
factory ; the result of the last land-sale has given 
stability to property and much increased its 
value. It is fully anticipated that many Chinese 
merchants will establish themselves here—men of 
substance, who will add great!y to the respecta- 
bility and prosperity of Hong-Kong. The climate 
may be a drawback; but it will unquestionably 
improve after a little money has been laid out in 
draining, and other sanitory measures, which have 
boen too long neglected. At present, we do not 
look upon it as more unhealthy than the generality 
of tropical climates, where new settlements are 
formed ; and we have little doubt that in a few 
years it will be better in this respect than the 
average of our Eastern possessions.”’ 


Tue vice-chancellor gave judgment in the case 
of Huxtable versus the State of Llinois, on 11th 
November. Before July, 1840, Maria Sarah 
Langstone, who in that month married Anthony 
Huxtable, clerk, by advice of Mr. John Wright, 
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of the firm of Wright and Co., her bankers, in- 
vested a considerable sum of money (£6,544) in 
bonds issued under the seal of the governor of 
Illinois. Messrs. Wright were the agents for the 
state ; to which they were largely indebted when 
the bank failed. Messrs. Magniac, Smith, and Co. 
were then appointed agents for the state; that 
firm subsequently undergoing divers changes of 

artnership, and becoming known as Maguniac, 
as and Co. ; while since April, 1842, Messrs, 
Baring, Brothers and Co. have been the agents, 
In March, 1842, the agents refused to acknow]- 
edge Mrs. Huxtable’s bonds, or to pay the divi- 
dends upon them, on the plea that the bonds and 
sixteen others had been irregularly sent into the 
market by Messrs. Wright and Co., that the con- 
pons had not been severed, and also that the agents 
had not sufficient funds. The plaintiff denied that 
she was liable for the irregularities of the state’s 
agent; and further alleged, that Mr. Jaudon, as 
commissioner for the state, had proved a debt 
against the estate of Messrs. Wright and Co., 
amounting to £17,920; which sum included the 
money that she had invested. She therefore filed 
a bill against the state and various persons, includ- 
ing the perme to the several firms, (we observe 
among the names those of Anthony Huxtable and 
James Houghton Langstone,) praying that the 
dividend upon Wright’s estate might not be paid 
over to the state until her claim should have been 
satisfied. The state of Illinois did not appear to 
the bill ; but Messrs. Magniac and Co. and Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers and Co. demurred to it, on the 
score of a general want of equity as regards them. 
The vice-chancellor observed, in giving judgment, 
it did not follow that if the state of Illinois had 
repudiated the transaction, they repudiated it in 
the offensive meaning intended to be given to that 
word, or that they had done so without reason ; 
for if the state placed bonds in the hands of its 
agents, with certain directions how to use them, 
and they were improperly dealt with by those 
agents, it would be too much to say that the state 
acted dishonestly because it refused to sanction 
what it had not authorized. He thought the trans- 
action a fair one on the part of the state. The 
question here was, had the plaintiff by her bill 
made out a sufficient case against Messrs. Magniac 
and Co. as one party, and Messrs. Baring, Brothers 
and Co, as another party! The allegations in the 
bill were too indistinct as respected the several 
parties ; and though there appeared to be the sub- 
stratum of a good case, he did not think that it 
had been sufficiently made out. The demurrer 
therefore was allowed. 


Ove of those frightful accidents with steam, that 
make everybody shudder, happened on board a 
vessel at Blackwall, on Tuesday evening ; and the 
case derives additional interest from having proved 
fatal to Mr. Jacob Samuda, an engineer well banen 
as the maker of atmospheric railways. The Gipsy 
Queen, a new iron steamer of six hundred tons 
burden, fitted with engines of a novel construction 
to economize space, had been down to Woolwich 
on an experimental trip; had returned to Black- 
wall, at five o’clock ; and was moored off the buoy 
there. Mr. Joseph Samuda, the brother and junior 
partner, and some other persons connected with 
the steamer, were on the pier. ‘Suddenly, a slight 
explosion was heard on board the vessel, and va- 
por was seen to issue from various parts. The 





alarm on shore was general, and a loud shout was 
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raised for boats. After some delay, they were 
procured. A horrid sight met those who boarded 
the steamer—five people on deck in a state of 
frantic agony or dying. They were sent ashore 
as fast as possible; only to increase the fears of 
men and women who had hastened to the water’s 
edge to learn the worst. Meanwhile, seven more 
ple—Mr. Jacob Samuda and six others—were 
nown to be below, in the engine-room ; but the 
still violent escape of steam forbade access to it 
by the usual way, and holes had to be cut in the 
deck to hasten the dispersion of the pent-up and 
scalding cloud. When it was entered, the room 
presented a ghastly sight: on the floor lay the 
seven, dead; their countenances distorted, their 
features swelled and discolored, teeth displaced, 
hair stiffened, and as the bodies were lifted the 
flesh peeled off!—the men had been scalded to 


death. 

A coroner’s inquest began on Wednesday. One 
witness identified the bodies of Mr. Samuda, Mr. 
Dodds, the engineer of the vessel, Mr. Scholefield, 
another engineer, and four men. The next wit- 
ness was Mr. George Lowe, an engineer, who 
worked the engines on the trial-trip. He describ- 
ed the nature of the machinery ; which cannot be 
made very intelligible without drawings, but the 
important point is tolerably clear. The boilers 
were constructed to bear a pressure of forty pounds 
to the square-inch ; they had previously been prov- 
ed, but only by a water-pressure ; on the trip they 
had only been subjected iv a pressure of ten pounds ; 
and the witness said that they could not get it any 
higher while the engines were working. But after 
the vessel was moored, Mr. Samuda directed a 
pressure of twenty-six pounds to be tried,—the 
safety-valve being set to that ; and Mr. Lowe was 
sent up on deck to see whether any steam was 
blowing off: five others followed him ; and just 
as they were coming up stairs the explosion oc- 
curred. Examination disclosed a defect in the 
machinery: one of the boilers was connected with 
the engine by a main steam-pipe in which there 
was a ‘“ spigot and faucet’’ joint, packed in with 
hemp, to allow of expansion. From some want 
of hold in the make of the joint, the great pres- 
sure of steam lifted it out of its socket, and it 
poured out the hot vapor into the engine-room. 
Mr. Samuda was standing close to it and beneath 
it, and the steam must have been shot right upon 
his head. The engine-room was soon filled with 
boiling water and steam. It is supposed that the 
sufferers must have died almost instantaneously ; 
but an hour and a half elapsed before any one 
could get into the place. The inquest was ad- 
journed till Saturday, (this day.) 

The five living sufferers had been carried in an 
omnibus to the London Hospital. Three have 
since died, and yesterday an inquest was held on 
the bodies. Further examination of the damaged 
joint had detected the remains of a flange or ring 
at the end of the spigot, which had been broken ; 
probably by a workman ignorant of the mischief 
that he might cause. A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
Death ’’ was returned in this case. 


James Taytor, an old soldier, was dreadfully 
mutilated, on Tuesday, by the explosion of a new- 
ly-invented shell, on Wimbledon Common. Dr. 

an had been making a number of experiments 
with shells invented by a Mr. Buckingham, which 
the inventor asserts he can make to explode at any 
time he pleases: one of those shells missed fire ; 
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and after it had lain on the earth two hours, no 
one expected it would explode. Taylor took it up 
to clean the dirt from it; at that moment it burst: 
both the man’s hands were blown off, he was 
wounded in the legs, and his lower jaw was car- 
ried away. Some faint hopes of his recovery are 
entertained. 


Tue Times relates a romance of real life which 
has just happened in Piedmont :— 

** The of Dutch minister at the Court of 
Turin had been reputably filled for some years by 
a Protestant gentleman of the name of Heldivier ; 
who resided with his family in that city, until, in 
consequence of some new diplomatic arrange- 
ments on the part of the Dutch government, he 
received in the month of May last his letters of 
recall. Some domestic anxiety had boen occa- 
sioned to his family by one of the daughters; a 
young lady of ardent and independent tempera- 
ment, who was supposed to have formed an at- 
tachment for a young lawyer of the town, whose 
character and position did not make him a suitable 
match for her. Their departure was therefore 
hastened: but after M. Heidivier had presented 
his letters of recall to the King of Sardinia, he 
was accidentally detained, by the illness of an- 
other of his children, for a few days, in an hotel at 
Turin. On the 8th of June a display of fireworks 
took place in honor of the birth of an heir to the 
Duke of Savoy. The ex-minister and his wife 
were induced to attend this féte, and, very reluct- 
antly, to leave their daughter, who excused her- 
self on some slight pretext, at home.’’ On their 
return she had disappeared; and the advocate, 
who was at first suspected, proved to be quite 
ignorant of the elopement. Not a trace of her 
could be found. It was then suspected that she 
must be hidden in some convent. ‘* Application 
was made to the Archbishop of Turin, as the su- 
amy ecclesiastical power of the kingdom, for 
eave to pursue these inquiries, or for information, 
if he possessed it. The archbishop thought fit to 
reply, that he had reason to believe that Made- 
moiselle Heldivier had indeed sought refuge in a 
convent, but that he was unable to state where she 
was at present. A few days more, however, 
brought the whole transaction to light.”’ It turned 
out that this very archbishop had ‘‘ for two years 
been carrying on a system of secret communica- 
tion with Mademoiselle Heldivier. Thwarted by 
her parents in her attachment for the young advo- 
cate, she had sought to avenge herself on them 
by transferring her confidence from her father to 
this priest. The archbishop, unwilling to commit 
himself by a written order, had furnished his con- 
vert with one half of a sheet of paper cut in a 
particular manner ; the other half was given to the 
Abbess of the Convent of Santa Croce in Turin, 
with orders to receive the bearer of the corre- 
sponding fragment at any hour of day or night. 

rovided with these credentials, the fugitive found 
shelter in the convent walls; but by the advice of 
the archbishop, her flight was deferred until her 
father, by the delivery of his letters of recall, had, 
as these clerical conspirators contend, surrendered 
those diplomatic rights and privileges which would 
mare bee fatal to their oor cag ts strong oe 
was e to regain possession of the young lady. 
‘* The king was personally appealed to by the dis- 
tracted father. His majesty granted him an audi- 
ence ; but, in answer to the prayer and the de- 
mands of M. Heldivier that his daughter might 
be restored to him, the only reply which that 
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absolute monarch dared to make was, that what. 
ever might be his own opinion on the subject, if 
he presumed to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the convents, he should be excom- 
municated!”” ‘* The principle contended for on 
behalf of the Church of Rome is, that any child 
having completed the age of twelve years may, 
for any cause, motive, or pretext, throw off the 
parental authority, and fling itself under the pro- 
tection of the church. If the child be a Protest- 
ant, so much the better, since, while it abjures its 
filial duties, it abandons its religious faith: but 
whether Catholic or Protestant, the protection of 
the church, thus sought and thus given, is abso- 
lute and inviolable.”” Mr. Abercromby and Baron 
Mortier, the British and French ministers, inter- 
posed; but in vain. ‘* Mademoiselle Heldivier 
remains in the Convent of Santa Croce; where 
she has formally abjured the Protestant heresies, 
and will probably take the veil on the completion 
of her noviciate.’’ 


A French paper announces that the whole pop- 
ulation of the commune of Villefavard, in the de- 
gens of Haute Vienne, numbering 600 souls, 

recently been converted from Romanism to 
Protestantism. The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
adds, that ‘‘a similar work begins to manifest 
itself in the environs of Matha, in the department 
of La Charte Inferieure.’’ 


Tue papers relate the strange disappearance of 
a bridegroom—Mr. Joseph Ames, who was for 
many years bookkeeper at the Bull Inn in Aldgate, 
and who was married on the 6th instant, at White- 
chapel church, to a woman much younger than 
himself. 

**On leaving the church, Ames, addressing his 
bride, said, ‘ You want to go to the west end of the 
town, don’t yout But mind and be back in an 
hour ; and then, perhaps, we may go out together.”’ 
The bride promised to comply with his request ; 
and was about to part with him for an hour, when 
her husband, as if recollecting himself, said, 
‘ Here, take care of this, you may want it, and it 
may he of some service to you.’ He handed her 
a bag, containing 120 sovereigns, and also the 
marriage certificate; observing that the latter 
might be of use to her also. Mrs. Ames pro- 
ceeded to the west end of the town, and returned 
within the specified time to a public house which 
her husband had taken, and in which they were 
to commence business on the following day ; when, 
to her great surprise, she discovered that her hus- 
band had not been there. She remained for some 
time in the greatest possible anxiety for his arrival ; 
when a messenger brought her a note, written 
evidently in much haste by her husband, informing 
her that there was 130/, in the bank, which she 
could have, together with some more money in 
his trunks; and stating that she might have all, 
as wel! as his clothes, and that in all probability 
she wonld never see him more. It seems that he 
has kept his word, for no trace of him has been 
discovered.’’ 


THE POOR, PENNY POSTAGE, AND PUBLIC KITCHENS. 
14th November, 1344. 
To Tue Eprtor or rue Spectator. 

Sir,—Allow me through your medium to sug- 
gest, as one of the thousands of poor to whom the 
reduction of postage has conveyed comfort and 
solace which was before denied, the opportunity for 
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such to contribute their mite by a Penny Subscrip- 
tion to the Testimonial intended for the author of 
the boon. If I am not mistaken, the amount, great 
orsmall, would ery with it a feeling of benevolent 
satisfaction to the heart of the receiver, not less 

ratifying than the largest contributions of wealthy 
individuals. 

I would also avail myself of the same oppor- 
tunity, both to express my gratitude as one of a 
class for whom increasing sympathy is showing 
itself, and to point out from experience a mode by 
which, at a small expense, the sick and invalid 
poor might be materially benefited without lower- 
ing their independence : the establishment in popu- 
jous districts of “ Sick Kitchens’’—that is, places 
where suitable drinks, broths, jellies, &c. could 
be obtained of the best quality at a trifling cost, as 
well as a number of wholesome and tempting 
varieties, which an experienced pupil of Dr. 
Kitchener would never be at a loss to supply. 

When to the prevalent evils of sentinel spaces, 
few utensils, and small smoky fires, (if any,) are 
added the still larger amount of ignorance ‘* how 
to mike the best of it,’’ no one conversant with 
the realities could doubt the usefulness of such 
establishments under proper arrangement; and you 
may be assured it is from much experience, which 
better times afforded me, that I propose the plan 
to those who have the power to carry it out. I 
am aware of the necessity for checks, and various 
obstacles to be contended with; and should you, 
sir, deem the hint worth a place in your paper, 
I will transmit to your care the observations | 
have been able to make, for the use of any one 
dis to further the object. 

remain, very respectfully, G. A. 


[Both of our correspondent’s hints merit atten- 
tion. Good victualling, however, and some kind 
of public cookery, we believe, form ulterior points 
in the project for providing the poor with better 
dwellings.—Eb. ] 


“Ger Tuee to a Nunnery.’’—In the latest 
French journals we find narrated a revolt of a nun- 
nery, to which ‘the revolt of the harem’’ was a 
trifle. The inmates of the harem had never heard 
of a police ; but the insurgent nuns of the French 
nunnery had been brought up with the fear of the 
police before their eyes, and yet dared to ‘kick 
“P a row,’’ as Bombastes Furioso expresses it. 
‘These nuns, eleven hundred in number—a formi- 
dable body of young and middle aged ladies, with 
their minds ‘* made up to mischief’’—had lost 
their Abbess, and were informed that a new one, 
not quite to their taste, had been appointed to rule 
over them. Accordingly, in emulation of the 
Eeole Polytechnique, they resolved that the spirit 
of Young France should not be understood to inspire 
the males only of the rising generation—the nuns 
got up an émeute! Suppressed it was; but, to 
the eredit of the fair rioters be it added, that they 
smashed every pane of glass in the nunnery before 
they surrendered. We remember a Christmas 
insurrection of the Géttingen students which passed 
off with less real damage, and yet a corps of Ja- 
gers were sent from Hanover to keep the Burschen 
in order. Since Sterne’s parrot of the Visitan- 
dines, no event in a nunnery has created such a 
sensation in France. The late Laureate had a pet 
project of Protestant nunneries, and the zealous 
members of the Romish Church in England seem 
bent at present upon reéstablishing ¢heir nunneries 
on as extensive ascale as possible. For a century 





or two, we have had few nunneries in this coun- 
try ; but if we are to judge by the exploits of 
these French nuns, such establishments might be 
recruited from the refractory young Jadies who are 
occasionally brought before police magistrates for 
laughing at overseers and breaking workhouse- 
windows. Everything in this world has its use, 
if men could but find it out: and the termagants 
whom workhouse-matrons and workhouse-over- 
seers, with the whole posse comitatus of their 
understrappers, cannot tame, might possibly make 
good nuns.— Spectator. 


Cathedral Chants of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by Epwarp F. 
Rimeavctr, LL. D., F.S. A 
Tue collection before us extends from Tallis to 

Cooke, Davy, and Wesley ; and comprises all the 

most memorable contributions to this branch of the 

Church Service, which choirmen, organists, eccle- 

siastics, and noble amateurs have furnished, drawn 

out into a fair score of four parts, with prelimi- 
nary directions for chanting and a slight biographi- 

cal reference to each of the composers. It is a 

very complete work, either as a manual for con- 

gregations, or for the private use of families who 

ave the good taste for families to cultivate cathe- 

dral harmony. This, too, has the advantage of 
being the true musical expression of the Reformed 
Protestant Church; and it does not, like the 
unison-chant with its grand though characteristi- 
cally Romish monotony, open a door through 
musical sentiment toachange intheology. It has 
always been our opinion, that if due care be 
bestowed on the best compositions for the English 
Church, it need seek no solemnity from a neigh- 
boring one. Dr. Rippon and the /ively dissenters, 
with our most unmusical clergy, have created a 
diversion in favor of the Romanists: but we trust 
that better times are at hand, when the importance 
of music as a branch of sacred service will be 
more duly considered, and what in it is vicious and 
in bad taste corrected. 

The getting up of this volume is in the antique 
style which has prevailed so much of late in 
church-books ; and raises appropriate associations 
with the records of the past—storied windows and 
illuminated manuscripts. 

At a special meeting of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, on Thursday,—present, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor Wigram, Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Baron Parke, and Mr. Justice Bos- 
anquet,—their lordships decided to extend Lord 
Dundonald’s patent for rotary steam-engines for a 
term of fourteen years. Lord Dundonald stated 
that the invention had cost him £12,000 or £14,- 
000, and that it had not yet reimbursed him one shil- 
ling. Itis allowed to be of ‘* national importance.”’ 


A meetine of noblemen and gentlemen, to devise 
measures for relieving the Reverend Theobald 
Mathew from his pecuniary difficulties, was held 
a: Dublin on Friday Jast. The Duke of Leinster 
presided. It was resolved to set on foot a sub- 
scription to raise £20,000 ; to be devoted to the 
discharge of Mr. Mathew’s liabilities, and to the 
purchase of an annuity, ‘‘ to enable him to pursue 
his useful labors during the remainder of his life, 
uninterrupted by pecuniary embarrassments.’’ A 
committee was appointed to carry out the proposi- 
tion ; comprising the Duke of Leinster, the 1 
of Devon, the Earl of Wicklow, Mr. Pigot, the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Pierce 





Mahony, Mr. Peter Purcell, Mr. Robert Guinness, 
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and nearly a score of other well-known noblemen 


and gentlemen of all parties. Subscriptions ‘‘ are 
pouring in.”” The Marquis of Lansdowne has 
sent £50. 


Dr. Wotrr has actually reached Persia. Cap- 
tain Grover nas received a letter from him, written 
at Mostroon, ‘‘ Month of Shaban, 23’’ ; in which 
he says— 

** After the infamous Nayib Abdool Summut 
Khan had forced from me the promise to pay him 
6,000 tolas, I should after all have been put to 
death, if Abbas Kuli Khan, the Persian Ambassa- 
dor, had not saved me. I am now arrived in 
Persia, broken down in constitution, robbed of 
everything I had, and with a debt of 6,000 tolas, 

£2,500,) which Iam to pay to the brother of 
ayib Abdool Summut Khan, who is to accom- 
pany me to Teheran.”’ 

In a postscript, written at Meshed, Dr. Wolff 
adds— 

* The nayib wants only the interest of the above 
money, to be paid to his son when of age. The 
ambassador from Bokara is also here; he has 
letters and presents for the shah, the sultan, and 
Queen Victoria. The nayib has settled with the 
king that I should bear the ambassador’s expen- 
= ha the money the Nayib expects to be paid 

ck. 

“Tam not yet out of danger, but am too con- 
fused to explain all now. Mullah Mehder will do 
it for me. 

** Lieutenant Wyburd has been murdered at 
Bokhara.”’ 

In a note, Captain Grover explains, that Lieu- 
tenant Wyburd, of the Indian army, was sent on 
a secret diplomatic mission to Khiva, in the year 
1835, and has never been heard of. Col. Stoddart 
was instructed to make inquiries about him; and 
Captain Grover had requested Dr. Wolff to pur- 
chase his freedom should he be in slavery. Captain 
Grover says he has been “ advised to state an in- 
teresting circumstance that occurred to him at 
St. Petersburg, as it will show that the good 
doctor’s mission has not been entirely useless:’’— 

** Dr. Wolff was authorized to draw upon my 
private fortune for the ransom of any Christian 

risoners he might find at Bokhara. In the first 
atch he purchased were ten Russians; and this 
circumstance was fortunately officially known in 
Russia before my arrival. A m e was 
brought to me from the emperor by the British 
minister, expressing his Majesty’s thanks, and 
wish to reimburse me. My reply was, ‘that I 
considered it a great honor to have been in any 
way instrumental in the release of his subjects, 
and that repayment was quite out of the question.’ 

**T am glad to have this opportunity publicly 
to thank his Majesty for his gracious declaration 
communicated to me by the British minister, that 
his Majesty will do everything in his power for the 
relief of Dr. Wolff.”’ 


Captain Grover has just published two rather 
curious documents. One is a letter written by Dr. 
Wolff, in July last, stating that, besides the 
British officers, there had been executed in Bok- 
hara, Todderwise, a German, Naselli, an Italian 
nobleman, and a Greek gentleman whose name is 
not given ; also stating that 200,000 Persian sub- 
jects are detained in captivity; and calling’ upon 
the Bavarians, Prussians, Austrians, and people of 
Baden, to join England and Russia in the work of 
redemption. The other is a letter written by 











MISCELLANY. 


Captain Grover, in August last, to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, suggesting a plan by which, without 
employing a British force, the King of Bokhara 
might be as, that British envoys are not to be 
murdered with impuni 

* Your lordship is aware that both Khiva and 
Kokan are at war with Bokhara. I had the 
honor of submitting to your lordship a letter from 
the Asof-ood-Dowlah, uncle to the King of Persia, 
Governor of Khoassan, from which it appears that 
he had assembled between Merv and Meshed the 
most powerful tribes of Sarakhs, Mahall, Merv, 
&c.; and that he was ready to march to Bokhara 
to punish the ameer, with the permission of the 
shah, if he had the authority of Great Britain. 
The King of Bokhara being such a horrible tyrant, 
and considered by his subjects as a madman, they 
might possibly reflect upon Cabul, and save us the 
trouble of deposing him. 

** Now, the plain I propose is this. England 
should proclaim to all nations her intention of pun- 
ishing the Ameer of Bokhara for the murder or im- 
prisonment of her ambassador, and to set at liberty 
all English, Russian, and Persian slaves, the num- 
ber of which is enormous. ‘To carry this resolu- 
tion into effect, your lordship will only have to say 
the word to put a Persian army in motion. This 
army should be accompanied by a British officer, 
as her Majesty’s commissioner; and he ought to 
have one or two squadrons of British dragoons or 
Company’s cavalry, with a few light guns, as an 
escort, which would give an English character to 
the expedition. In case of success, (of which I 
can entertain no doubt,) England would reap the 
honor: should it fail, ef course the blame would 
lie with the Persians. ‘The expedition should be 
directed against the ameer alone; our policy 
requiring that Bokhara should be strengthened 
rather than weakened.’’ 

This sage proposal was declined by Lord 
Aberdeen. 


Tue cost of rebuilding the Royal Exchange, 
together with the improvements in its immediate 
vicinity, is stated to be upwards of £400,000. The 
rental of the Royal Exchange is estimated at 
about £14,000 per annum. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company is rented at £2,400 ; Lloyd’s 
at £2,000 ; and the London Assurance at £1,400. 


Dr. Lepsius, the head of the Prussian scientific 
mission in Egypt, has finished his travels in 
Ethiopia, and is about to pass the winter in 
Thebes; still pursuing his archeological and 
geographical inquiries. A letter from him, pub- 
lished in the Prussian Gazette, relates several 
singular facts which he learned from Osman Bey. 
Among others, he mentions, ‘‘ that in the small 
state of Fazoglo a custom exists of putting to 
death by hanging the kings who may happen to 
lose the affections of their subjects. The father 
of the reigning monarch fell a victim to this bar- 
barous custom. As soon as the monarch begins 
to displease his relatives and ministers, they 
approach him, and, without any preamble, declare 
to him that he no longer pleases either men or 
women, or 6xen, or asses, or poultry; that all 
his subjects abhor him; and that he cannot do 


better than to die.’’ 
Tue Tralee Chronicle relates a singular feat— 
‘¢ A small wager was made between Mr. Herbert 


of Muckross, and Mr. T. W. Murphy of Killar- 
ney, that Mr. Herbert would not undress himself 





while riding with his horse galloping. But Mr. 
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Herbert took off his boots, trowsers, and coat, 
while the horse was in full gallop; and having 
won his wager, gave it to the poor.”’ 


The Ice Book: being a compendious and concise 
history of everything connected with Ice, from 
its first introduction into Europe as an article 
of luxury to the present time; with an account 
of the artificial manner of producing pure and 
solid ice, and a valuable collection of the most 
approved recipes for making superior water- 
ices and ice-creams at a few minutes’ notice. 
By Tuomas Marsters. 

This publication is a novelty—a prospectus 
Pate 5 into a volume. Mr. ‘Thomas Marsters 
has invented a machine to apply freezing-powders 
on a large scale, and in a more effective manner. 
But this is not all; the machine is so constructed 
‘that ‘ices’ may be frozen, rough ice produced, 
wine cooled, and butter churned, at one and the 
same time.’’ Those who have already earned 
their bread, may make their own butter for break- 
fast, and ice it afterwards in the hottest day of 
summer. The machine is moreover a good-look- 
ing machine, or, in the phraseology of Mr. 
Marsters, it has ‘‘ ornamentality.’’ 

As a volume could not be decently devoted to a 
description of the invention, a panegyric upon its 
uses, and an account of its modes of application, a 
commonplace exposition of the philosophy of ice, 
with an encyclopedic sketch of the history of using 
it and of its chemical substitutes, are given. ‘To 
these are added various recipes for making natural 
ice, and what the confectioners call ‘ ices.’’ It 
is a strange sign of the times: two hundred octavo 
pages as a substitute for an advertisement ! 





THE IMPORTATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Some facts of a very unpleasant and startling 
character have recently come to light, which 
require notice at the hands of the American jour- 
nalists. When the United States opened their 
arms to the oppressed of other nations, it certainly 
was not intended that this country was to become 
the convenient retreat of foreign criminals. And 
now, when the principle of extradition is becoming 
a settled policy on the part of the Christian powers 
of the old and new world, and is introduced into 
nearly all the late treaties which we have made 
with them, it cannot be for a moment endured, 
that the practices which are prevailing in some 
parts of Europe, to send their criminals into this 
country, are to be continued with our consent. 

A circular, issued by our state department to 
our consuls abroad, has led to these strange de- 
velopments. Mr. List, an American consul in 
Germany, in reply to this circular, writing home, 
says, uf have learned things which will require 
energetic measures on the part of the United 
States, to be counteracted. Not only paupers, 
but criminals, are transported from the interior of 
this country, in order to embark for the United 
States. A Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in 
the service of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, has lately 
made propositions to the smaller states of Ger- 
many, for transporting their criminals to the port 
of Bremen, and embarking them for the United 
States, at seventy-five dollars per head; which 
offer has been accepted by several of them. The 
first transport of criminals, who for the greater 
part have been transported for life, (among them 





two notorious robbers, Pfeifer and Albricht,) will 
soon leave Gotha, and it is intended, by and by, to 
empty all the workhouses and jails of that country 
in this manner. There is little doubt but that 
several other states will imitate this nefarious 
practice. In order to stop it, I have sent an article 
to the Augsburg Gazette, to show that this was 
contrary to the laws of nations, and that it is 
shameful conduct towards the country which offers 
the best inducements to German manufactures.”’ 

Mr. List also states, that contributions are now 
regularly made in the principal towns and boroughs 
of Germany, to aid in the transportation of their 
paupers to the United States. 

If there could be any doubt of the facts here set 
forth by an officer of this government, and officially 
communicated, it would be obviated by the addition- 
al testimony of the mayor of Baltimore, who has 
written the President on the subject, and asserts 
that fourteen convicts from Bremen had arrived in 
the former place, whose irons were only knocked 
off, when the vessel, in which they were pas- 
sengers, arrived near Fort McHenry ! 

We have again and again alluded to the bad 
faith shown to the United States by the govern- 
ments of Europe, whenever they have the oppor- 
tunity. The character of this country is not on] 
assailed by them through their travellers and their 
presses, but, in order still further to injure it, they 
are shipping their most dangerous criminals to our 
shores, and turning them loose upon an unsuspect- 
ing people. It will not be long before these con- 
victs will begin their career amongst us. After 
finding out the places where they can most safely 
ply their vocation of robbery and murder, they 
will commence operations, schooled and made per- 
fect in the arts of villany by their previous ex- 
perience and tuition at home. Is it any wonder 
that crime is so much on the inerease in our large 
towns, when we have whole ship-loads of these 
wretches openly landed at their wharves ? 

And is this land of freedom to be given over to 
these criminals and outcasts of Europe? And 
shall our government quietly endure this desecra- 
tion of the. sacred soil of liberty ? 

None can go farther than we in hailing the arri- 
val here of the virtuous poor of Europe, ground 
down by unequal laws in their own country, and 
almost regarding existence as a curse. e re- 
joice to see the intelligent and the industrious land 
on our shores ; we have room enough and to spare. 
But it is really beyond our patience to learn that 
the penitentiaries of the old world are casting forth 
upon us their ruffian inmates hy the cargo, to 
corrupt, to injure, and to destroy our character and 
our repose. 

We violate no principle of humanity in protest- 
ing against this outrage. We call upon Congress 
to act upon this subject forthwith ; and if there be 
no power in our present Jaws to remedy the evil, 
let there be such enacted without delay. 

Every American who loves his country, must 
look with horror on the infamous conduct of these 
German States. What would we think, in New 
York, if fourteen notorious robbers and murderers 
were landed, from a Bremen ship, at the Battery 
stairs, and let loose in Broadway? Yet such an 
occurrence has taken place at Baltimore ! 

We say it is time to act in this matter, and to 
resist the efforts of the despotisms of the old world 
to demoralize and destroy our social condition and 
our national character.—New York True Sun. 
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496 PROVIDENCE—ST. 


PROVIDENCE. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 


I neconuect that, when a Jad, 1 was crossing the 
Fast River from New York to Brooklyn, on a very 
foggy day, in a small ferry boat. My father and 
several other individuals, belonging to the same 
society with himself, were desirous of going to 
Flushing, on Long Island, to attend a meeting. It 
was necessary, therefore, to cross the river early, 
and when we arrived at the foot of Fulton street, 
we found that the steamboat had just left the 
wharf. Being unwilling to wait for its return, we 
made a company, with the passengers who stood 
on the ground, sufficient to tempt the ferrymen to 
put off in a small boat, and convey us across the 
river. The ferrymen hesitated for some time, 
but at length the offer of a sufficient reward in- 
duced them to set out. The reason of their objec- 
tion to starting was that the thick fog rendered the 
passage uncertain. They could scarcely see from 
one end of the boat to the other; and much they 
feared that they would lose their way, and row 
about the river for several hours to no purpose, 

At length we set out, the ferrymen magnifying 
the difficulties of the passage as much as possible, 
in order to enhance the value of their services. 
When we first left the wharf, a stranger step 
towards the stern of the boat, and took the rg 
Every eye was fixed on him who had assumed 
this responsible station from which every passenger 
had shrunk. But now that one of their number 
had seen fit to take the command of the boat, on 
whose skill and knowledge solely depended the 
success of our little voyage, every one was dis- 
posed to criticise him. There could be no doubt 
that if he failed of bringing us safely to the land- 
ing-place on the opposite side, he would be obliged 
to endure the reproaches of every one who had 
embarked.—Indeed, it was soon perceived some 
were unable to wait for his failure before they 
gave vent to their feelings. Thinking it a matter 
of certainty that he could not find the way to the 
ferry stairs during a fog as impenetrable as mid- 
night darkness, they began to murmur in antici- 
pation. The ferrymen were the first to evince 
their uneasiness, by casting glances at each other, 
which were noticed by the passengers, and re- 
garded as prognostic of ill success. One of the 
passengers then asked the stranger at the helm, 
if he did not think he was going too far up the 
river. ‘The stranger bowed and made answer 
that if any other gentleman present wished to take 
the helm, he would resign it to his charge ; from 
which it was readily inferred that so long as he 
held his place, he intended to be guided solely by 
his own judgment. This answer silenced com- 
plaint for a time, as no other individual felt dis- 
posed to relieve him of his responsibility. —But 
the uneasiness of the passengers increased as we 
proceeded; and when we became eatirely sur- 
rounded by a fog, and no object in sight by which 
our course could be directed, the murmurs and 
conjectures of the little company were audibly 
expressed. 

** Why don’t he put the helm up,”’ said one, 
nestling in his seat. 

‘* We shall come out somewhere near the navy 
yard,’’ said another. 

‘* He had better let the helm go, and trust to 
the ferryman,”’ said a lady present. 

“Why don’t he keep the tiller to him,”’ said 
an elderly black woman anxiously. 

As the stranger paid no attention to these re- 





BARTHOLOMEW. 


marks, his silence was set down for obstinacy ; 
and I am afraid that a few observations were 
added which somewhat exceeded the bounds 
of civility. The stranger evidently heard these 
injurious observations, for he made answer again, 
that if any other tleman wished to take the 
helm he would resign it to his hands. Just about 
this time a dark object appeared on the water, and 
as it became more visible through the fog, it was 
py ono as a vessel which lay at anchor between 
the landing places on either side of the river. 
This convinced every one that, so far, the stranger 
had gone as correctly as if the bright sun had 
shone, unclouded, upon the river; and silence was 
at once restored. All murmurs were hushed, sat- 
isfaction appeared upon every visage. But the 
vessel very soon faded again in the mist, and 
ftom nothing but fog and water surrounded us. 

issatisfaction once more prevailed, and the steers- 
man received a great many instructions in his duty, 
to which he paid no heed, and a returned for 
answer, as before, that he was willing to resign 
his station to any one who would accept it. 

After a great deal of fretting and needless dis- 
composure, the travellers perceived land dimly 
emerging through the dense fog of the morning. 
Shapeless and unusual as everything appeared, it 
it is no wonder that some had tieagimed they had 
reached the navy yard, about a mile above the 
proper landing place. But all doubts were at an 
end, when the prow of the boat struck the ferry 
stairs, and we discovered that the stranger had con- 
veyed us as straight as an arrow to our point of 
destination. 

Many years have p away since the occur- 
rence of this event, yet@ecasions which have taken 
place, have frequently brought it to my recollec- 
tion. When I find fault with the ordering of Prov- 
idence—when I have heard them undertake to 
account for His decree, who maketh darkness his 
pavilion, and whose ways are past finding out— 
when I see the good distressed, and apparently 
ready to murmur at the decrees of Heaven,—I re- 
member the man at the helm; and I say to mysel/, 
that however inscrutable may be the great Father 
of Life, and however he may suffer darkness and 
doubt to overshadow our souls, he knows what is 
best for us ; and makes all things work togetlier 
for good in the end. We have a pilot at the 
helm of the Universe who can see through the 
mists which envelope us, and will bring all his 
ransomed creation safe to the haven of eternal 
rest.—Anonymous. 





St. Bartuotomew.—The affairs of Sweden 
begin to create a sensation in the political world. 
Letters from Stockholm state that the King of 
Sweden has demanded the authorization to con- 
cede to a foreign power, which is not named, and 
under most disadvantageous conditions, the island 
of St. Bartholomew. In making this demand the 
king remarked that this colony was onerous rather 
than useful to the resources of the country, and 
proposed, that until the Diet should have decided 
upon this point, the island should be administere: 
by the department of the finances instead of by the 
crown. St. Bartholomew is one of the small An- 
tilles Islands, situated to the north of Guadaloupe. 
It has a population of 5000 inhabitants, and its 
capital is Gustavia. Its port, which is open to 
large vessels, is excellent. It has belonged to 
Sweden ever since 1784, when it was ceded to 
that country by France. 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT CAMBO AND USTARITZ. 


‘Ici Messieurs! THere’s your coach, gentle- 
men! Drive you like the wind!”’ cried one fel- 
low, collaring me and dragging me towards his 
vehicle. 

‘*Les meilleurs chevaux de tout le département ; 
famous goers—well-stuffed cushions—take you 
cheap—trés bon marché !’’ vociferated another sun- 
burnt Automedon, pulling us in the direction of a 
rickety carriage, to which were harnessed a couple 
of hungry-looking brutes with shaggy manes and 
tails, and a good deal more skin than flesh upon 
their angular carcasses. 

‘* Voici la Caroline, Messieurs ; prenez la Caro- 
line !—et la jolie Bayonnaise—et la Sylphide!”’ 
shouted sundry other claimants for our custom, It 
was a fight who should get us; and for a time 
there seemed some danger of our being pulled to 
pieces by the numerous competitors. At last we 
sueceeded in installing ourselves in one of the 
most decent-looking and best horsed of the drags ; 
our driver slammed the door too, and putting his 
tongue in his cheek in reply to the French ‘‘sac- 
res!” the Gascon ‘‘ Diou biban !” and the Basque 
“ Arrayua!’’ of his disappointed rivals, he seram- 
bled upon his box and gathered up the reins. 

““Ou donc Messieurs?”’ said he, turning round 
. a Cambo.”” 

A loud Iyo! and a crack of the whip about his 
horses’ ears, and the next instant we rattled 
through the Spanish gate and out of Bayonne. 

There were three of us, and a merry trio we were 
as ever started on a pleasure excursion upon one 
of the warm, bright autumnal mornings of southern 
France. Imprimis, there was a Frenchman, named 
Paul Rouget, whose acquaintance I had made at 
the baths of Luchon some six weeks previous- 
ly, since which time we had been fast friends and 
constant companions. He was an artist, and had 
been wandering about the south of France nearly 
the whole summer, fancying he was sketching, 
but in reality passing his days in making love to 
all the pretty women he met with ; and his nights, 
or at least a fair slice of them, in getting—not tipsy 
—but just into that comfortable state when a man 
feels himself in perfect harmony and good fellow- 
ship with all creation. An uncommonly jolly fel- 
low he was, that Rouget, as ever I encountered, a 
perfect model of a jovial, warm-hearted French- 
man, a character one does not meet with every day 
of one’s life. His fun and humor were inexhaust- 
ible, his spirits never flagging, his good temper 
invariable. He was about thirty years of age, a 
little inclined to the rotund and corpulent, owing 
to long sittings—at the easel, as he said; at the 
table as 1 opined—with a big head and broad 
shining face, clean shaved except a pair of long 
black moustaches comically twisted at the ends, 
and which he thought it incumbent upon him to 
wear in his capacity of artist. My other compan- 
ion was one Alick Maxwell, an old friend who 
had accompanied me from Paris on a trip to the 
French baths; a Scotchman of course, from the 
name, lean and long-shanked, slightly pock-mark- 
ed, and with a head of hair bordering on the 
fiery ; as dry as a bannock both in appearance and 
manner, but possessed withal of a certain fund of 
dry humor which occasionally flashed forth, and 
was the more relished for its rarity. 

Did von ever visit Cambo, friend readert I 
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dare say not, probably never heard of such a 
place. Be it known unto you then, and to all 
whom it may concern, that at a distance of half a 
score miles from Bayonne, and of a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the sunny banks of the pleas:ut 
river Nive, stands a straggling village consisting 
of a dozen or two dwellings, amongst them a 
couple of auberges or country inns of modest pre- 
tensions, and three or four equally unpretending 
lodging-houses. This is Cambo, from its secluded 
a the least known of the Pyrenean baths, 

ut which nevertheless possesses iron and sulphur 
springs, that in the season attract numerous visi- 
tors from Bordeaux, Bayonne, and the north- 
western provinces of Spain. From a stone foun- 
tain in the lower part of the village flow the heal- 
ing waters, the virtues of which are doubtless 
aided by the pure air and wholesome country diet 
enjoyed by those who sojourn at this agreeable lit- 
tle bathing place. 

Nothing in the world more charming in its way 
than the road from Bayonne to Cambo—wooded 
and winding, with occasional glimpses of the river, 
and still more frequent ones of some marshes over- 
grown with bulrush, and much esteemed by sports- 
men as the winter resort of innumerable teal and 
duck. Masses of rock of a bluish-gray color ris- 
ing in various fantastical and picturesque forms, 
and towering over the road—waste land covered 
with lofty fern and sprinkled with clumps of 
mountain ash, with its graceful foliage and bright 
scarlet berries—and here and there some verdant 
patch of grass, the green of which is preserved of 
an emerald freshness by a streamlet flowing 
through it on its way tothe Nive. Then, at the 
end of the drive, the pretty village of Cambo with 
its whitewashed habitations and trim gardens, 
the central point from which radiate a multitude 
of sunny lanes and country roads smelling of 
honeysuckle and briar rose, and almost every one 
of them leading to some delightful point of view. 
Our dinner ordered at the inn, we proceeded to 
ramble through these paths of pleasantness, Rouget 
doubly armed with a voluminous sketchbook and 
a leathern case capable of holding half a hundred 
cigars. Unfortunately for the interests of art, 
however, he made more use of the latter than of 
the former receptacle. From time to time, to be 
sure, tempted by the beauty of the scenery, he 
would pause in admiration, indulge in a rapturous 
tirade, establish himself on a green bank or over- 
grown molehill, produce his book and cut his pen- 
cil. For two or three minutes he sketched away 
most perseveringly, but then—alas for the frailty 
of human resolutions !—the sun was in his eyes, 
or he thought he could find a better place, or he 
felt it absolutely necessary to smoke a cigar; in 
short, so numerous were his interruptions of him- 
self, that when at three o’clock we returned to the 
Cerf, as the little inn was called, to see if our 
provender were ready, he had sketched on one page 
a tree, on another a cottage roof, on a third the 
outline of a hill ; but nothing was finished, except- 
ing half a dozen cigars. 

At the inn great was the surprise reserved for 
us. We had not anticipated anything very special 
in the way of a dinner ; the pol au feu de rigueur, 
a Nive trout or salmon, and perhaps a bit of roast 
kid or sheep, were all we had ventured to hope 
for. We were mightily astonished, therefore, 
when we saw spread before us a repast that no 
hotel amongst the many excellent ones of Bearn, 
Gascony, and Languedoc need have been ashamed 
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to acknowledge. Soup, delicious fish cooked to 
perfection, ortolons, (a common delicacy in that 
country,) that drew tears of delight from Rouget’s 
eyes; sautés, mayonnaises, and soufflés in a nev- 
er-ending profusion: such was our bill of fare. 
Heaven knows by what chance such a consum- 
mate artiste en cutsine as the one who compounded 
all these savory dishes unquestionably was, found 
himself in the modest inn of an insignificant 
Basque watering-place. It must have been some 
disciple of Ude, who had been crossed in love and 
had retired from the world to nourish a ho 
less passion in the desert, and assuredly if he fed 
his flame half as well as he did us, there was no 
danger of its expiring ina hurry. And then the 
wine: we had recxoned on country wine, or a bot- 
tle of so-so Bordeaux at most. axwell, encour- 
aged by the excellence of the edibles, ventured to 
ask for Champagne. ‘ Gooseberries!’’ said I. 
Rouget heaved a sigh. The silver-crowned bottle 
pears, Shades of Moet and Vandervecken! 
ul de Perdriz, and of the best! Rouget put his 
lips to the glass and then held it up to the light, 
contemplating it with infinite tenderness, and 
watching the topaz-like beads that rose from the 
bottom of the sparkling liquid to disappear upon 
reaching the surface. He again placed the ions 
upon the table and folded his hands over his stom- 
ach in silent thankfulness. But he said nothing ; 
he was evidently overpowered by his feelings. 
Upon reaching Cambo we had sent away our 
carriage, our intention being to return to Bayonne 
on foot in the cool of the evening. We had reck- 
oned, however, without our host, or rather with- 
out his dinner. We started, to be sure, an hour 
before sunset, and progressed very valiantly as far 


-as Ustaritz, a village on the banks of the river, 
‘not on the direct road to Bayonne, but by which 


we had agreed to pass for the sake of varying our 
route. ‘Thence we were to follow the stream for 
a mile or more, till we reached the fishing station. 


“That part of the Nive abounds in salmon, and at 


about half an hour's walk from Ustaritz the fishers 
have their post, opposite to a small grass-covered 
island in the centre of the river. There is a ham- 
let of wooden huts, or rather kennels, built on the 
shore, where they keep their nets, and in which 
some of them sleep. ‘They are fowlers as well as 
fishermen, and catch vast numbers of larks and 
other small birds, which are sent to the Bayonne 
market. We were desirous, Maxwell and myself, 
that is to say, of reaching this fishing colony be- 
fore dark, in hopes of being in time to witness the 


capture of some of the finny or feathered tribes. 


Rouget also had that morning declared himself 
very anxious to see their mode of fishing and bird- 
catching; but he now gave us an opportunity of 
observing the vast difference there is, as Maxwell 
expressed it, between a full man and a fasting. 
At the close of a lecture that lasted from Cambo 
to Ustaritz,, and that had for subject the disadvan- 
tages of walking so soon after dinner, the illustri- 
ous painter declared it was utterly impossible he 
should proceed beyond the latter village. He dwelt 
in terms of great enthusiasm upon the delights of a 
morning walk to Bayonne, expatiated on the com- 
fortable appearance of the Etchechurria, a Basque 
inn near the river, and finally, professing himself 


enormously struck by the charming view to be ob 


tained from the said inn, pulled out his sketch- 


‘book in desperate haste, and set to work to make 


‘the best use of the hour of daylight that remained. 
‘The view was pretty enough, certainly; and in 
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its contemplation Maxwell and myself forgot for 
some moments our wish to reach Bayonne that 
night. We were still on the left bank of the 
river, which was traversed at that point by the 
wooden bridge of Ustaritz. The mage | Oppo- 
site to us was exceedingly picturesque, and hi bly 
characteristic of the district of the lower Pyre- 
nees ; the land rough and broken, sloping up from 
the water, and divided by low hedges into large 
tures on which goats and cattle were grazing. 
over these fields were the bordes or 
houses in which the flocks are sheltered for the 
night, built of gray stone, and situated on some 
rising ground, whence the shepherd can observe 
during the day the proceedings of his charge 
without interrupting his usual occupation of stock- 
ing knitting. Here and there the country was 
intersected by ravines and watercourses, and va- 
ried by large waste patches, sprinkled with frag- 
ments of rock and overgrown with fern and wild 
fennel that shot up to the height of four or five 
feet. In the background were mountains, covered 
for the most part with dwarf oaks, and at the foot 
of these hills might be distinguished the white 
cottages of the village of Ureuray, and the square 
church-tower of Hasparren. 

We stood for a short space contemplating this 
pleasant landscape, lighted up as it was by the 
mellowed rays of the setting sun. The only 
sounds audible were the faint tinkling of some 
sheep-bells, the distant creaking of a bullock-cart, 
and—a less pastoral noise—the scratching of Rou- 
get’s pencil, as it flew, at railway pace, over his 
paper. 

** You "ll be coming home when you've done 
that, Rougy? ’’ said Maxwell, in his broad Scotch 
accent. 

Rouget looked him vacantly in the face. The 
fact was, Maxwell spoke French decently enough, 
but either through absence of mind or a contempt 
for the foreign lingo, he invariably addressed 
Frenchmen in English, and usually even repeated 
what he had to say two or three times, before it 
seemed to occur to him that he would be better 
understood if he used the language of the country 
he was in. 

* You'll be coming home just now, Master 
Rougy ?”’ 

Rouget shook his head and looked to me for an 
explanation. He had been mightily puzzled on 
first acquaintance by Maxwell’s dry, taciturn, and 
somewhat odd manner; and although he never 
made any comment on it to me, I saw that he 
considered my Scotch friend as a sort of Jusus 
nature, something between a savage and a Juna- 
tic, and whom he treated with the species of kind 
forbearance he might have shown to a Hottentot. 
Certainly there could not well exist a greater con- 
trast than between the silent, unpolished, but ex- 
cellent Maxwell, who seemed to have inherited 
from some covenanting ancestor an unusual show 
of stiff reserve and formality, and the wild volatile 
Frenchman who did and said everything that came 
into his head, but yet, guided as he was by his 
good heart and innate gentlemanly feeling, never 
either said or did li hurtful to others or dis- 
creditable to himself. ; 

I had no greater fancy than Maxwell for remain- 
ing that night at Ustaritz. Our united baggage 
did not amount to so much as a tooth brush, and 
moreover, not having indulged so copiously as 
Rouget in the good things of the Cambo hostel- 
ry, 1 felt myself perfectly disposed to take and en- 
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joy an ore J walk into Bayonne. I therefore 
applied myself seriously to induce the Frenchman 
to proceed, but it was in vain. He urged such 
multitudinous and comical reasons for remaining 
where we were, sketching all the while as if his 
life depended on it and till the perspiration actu- 
ally ran down from his forehead, that Maxwell and 
I were unable to answer his arguments for laugh- 
ing, and at last gave in, fairly beaten. By the 
time that this oecurred the sun had set and the full 
moon was shedding its flood of white light upon 
the waters of the Nive. The air was full of sweet 
smells from the neighboring fields and woods, no 
wind was stirring, the fireflies were darting to and 
fro, their usually brilliant flame reduced to a pale 
bluish spark by the brightness of the moonbeams. 
It was one of the most delicious evenings I ever 
beheld, and even the Epicurean Rouget seemed 
touched and silenced by the tranquil loveliness of 
the scene. He was not the man, however, to in- 
dulge long in pensive or poetical imaginings. 

‘‘ Une idée!”’ cried he suddenly. ‘* An idea, 
and a superb one! Wait here till I return.”’ 

And with these words he started off as fast as 
his embonpoint and the reminiscences of his dinner 
would allow him, and presently disappeared from 
our sight within the portals of the inn known by 
the unpronounceable name of the Etcheéhurria, 
which meaneth, being interpreted, the White 
House. Ina few moments he came forth again 
followed by two sturdy Basque women bearing a 
table and seats, while he himself was loaded with 
a basket containing a bottle and glasses. 

‘** Not so badly thought of for a Frenchman,” 
said Maxwell. 

And in half no-time we had established ourselves 
on the chairs, with glasses at our elbows and 
cigars in our mouths, looking out upon the bright 
moonlit landscape and chatting of things past, pres- 
ent and tocome. Rouget, it is scarcely necessary 
to observe, did by far the largest share of the talk- 
mg. The fellow’s volubility and versatility were 
really miraculous and exceedingly amusing. He 
hopped from one subject to another, going deep 
into none of them, but still having something amus- 
ing to say on each, and saying it well. French- 
men have a great knack at talking : their language, 
although meagre and deficient in energy, is per- 
haps better adapted than any other for ordinary 
conversation ; they are fond of society, and such 
among them as take the trouble occasionally to 
read something besides one of their incendiary 
newspapers, and to rub off their prejudices by a 
little foreign travel, make very entertaining com- 
panions. Rouget had had those advantages. He 
had travelled a great deal, if any man can in these 
days be called a great traveller whose ramblings 
have been confined to one quarter of the globe. 
He had been frozen at St. Petersburg and melted 
at Naples, had drunk sherbet at Constantinople 
and sherry in the vineyards of Xeres, had climbed 
up Swiss mountains and steamed down German 
rivers. He was of an inquiring turn of mind, and 
whilst upon his travels had made it a rule to see 
everything that was allowed to be seen, and 
occasionally things that were forbidden. This 
go eros had led him into various adventures 

oth agreeable and disagreeable, but for the most 
part comic, or rendered so by his way of relating 
them. Upon this evening, however, his vein was 
rather argumentative and physiological than narra- 
tive, and the subject upon which he showed a dis- 
position to expatiate was a very favorite one 
with him, namely, the new or rather the revived 
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doctrine of Mesmerism. In this he was a firm be- 
liever. At Paris he had witnessed the experi- 
ments and studied the very remarkable book of a 
well-known professor of that science, and he de- 
clared to us that it was his firm intention, upon his 
return to the metropolis, to apply himself serious- 
ly to the investigation of animal magnetism, and if 
possible to have the various phenomena of clair- 
voyance elicited and exemplified in his own per- 
son. He had an idea that he should be a particu- 
larly good subject for the magnetizers, being natu- 
rally disposed to somnambulism. This, Maxwell 
and I knew to be a fact, having witnessed at Pau, 
nearly a month previously, a most laughable ex- 
ample of Rouget’s somnambulatory propensities. 
At the hotel at which we were stopping he had 
one night got up in his sleep and taken several 
turns up and down the gallery upon which his 
room door opened. On returning to bed, however, 
he had mistaken the door and entered the apart- 
ment of a pursy old Englishman who had arrived 
at Pau the day before, on his way to some bathing 
place or other to which his medico had despatched 
him for the cure of his gout. Rouget installed 
himself very comfortably by the side of the invalid, 
who soon, roused from his slumbers by this unex- 
pected bed-fellow, alarmed the whole house by his 
cries of thieves and murder. ‘The scene of confu- 
sion that ensued, the fury of the frightened Eng- 
lishman, and the consternation of poor Rouget at 
the mistake he had committed, were, 2s may be 
supposed, ludicrous in the extreme. 

it was past eleven before we could make up our 
minds to abandon our pleasant station upon the 
banks of the moonlit river and betake ourselves to 
the excellent beds that had been prepared for us. 
French inns are not generally remarkable for their 
cleanliness. Even in the luxurious capital a vast 
many of the hotels have much to be desired in that 
respect, and, proceeding southwards, the evil aug- 
ments in proportion as one approaches those re- 
gions of heat and vermin, Spain and Italy. But 
the small corner of France known as the Basque 
country is a striking exception to this unwhole- 
some rule. Nothing can exceed the active and 
indefatigable cleanliness of Basque innkeepers 
and servants ; the exquisite whiteness of the linen, 
the freedom of the apartments from the smallest 
speck of dust; the scrubbed and polished floors 
and the shining neatness of the kitchens and their 
apparatus, can hardly be surpassed in England or 

olland—the countries of all others where dir 
is held in the greatest abhorrence. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the well-stuffed mattresses and the 
snowy sheets, smelling of lavender and wild flow- 
ers, with which my bed was decked, I found it 
impossible to close my eyes for a long time after 
retiring to rest. I was at that period accustomed 
to take a great deal of exercise, and perhaps the 
cireumstance of my having that day walked very 
little rendered me less disposed to sleep. I had 
lain awake for nearly three hours and was just 
dropping off into a doze when | was startled by a 
loud and shrill seream that seemed uttered within 
a hundred yards of the house. I raised myself on 
my elbow and listened, but the noise was not re- 
peated. I was habituated to the ear-piercing yells 
and cries of the Basque mountaineers, and sup- 
posing the sound I had heard to proceed from some 
passing boatman descending the river from Bidarre 
with his cargo of tiles, I attached no importance 
to it, but turned round upon my pillow and was 
soon in a deep sleep. 





P 
The sun was shining brightly through my room 
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windows when I was awakened upon the follow- 
ing morning by the entrance of Maxwell. 

“Have you seen Rouget?’’ said he. 

** Not since last night,” I replied, rubbing my 
eyes in the drowsy confusion of ideas attendant 
upon a first awakening. 

‘** What can have become of the creature ?”’ said 
Maxwell. ‘* He is nowhere to be found.” 

** Have you been into his room?’’ inquired I. 

**To be sure I have. Iam just come from it 
and I was there ten minutes ago, but he is clean 
vanished. The people of the inn have seen no- 
thing of him.”’ 

‘*He is gone to take a walk and finish his 
sketch,”’ I suggested. 

‘**T should have thought so too, for the servants 
tell me they found the house-door open this morn- 
ing ; but it cannot be, for his clothes are lying by 
his bed-side.”’ 

I did not know what to make of this strange 
circumstance, and proceeded we to dress, puz- 
zling my head the while what could have become 
of our companicn. My toilet was nearly complet- 
ed, when we heard a noise of voices outside the 
house. Maxwell threw open the window and 
stepped out upon the wooden balcony. As he did 
so a loud exclamation of horror burst from his lips. 
I hastened to his side, and to my inexpressible 
surprise and grief saw four peasants approaching 
the inn, bearing upon a rude stretcher the lifeless 
body of Rouget. A coarse brown cloak partly 
covered him, but his head and the upper part of 
his body were ex His shirt was torn and 
wringing wet, and his long black hair was tangled 
and soiled with weeds and sand. He had been 
several hours dead. 

It was some time before we could understand 
and account for all the circumstances attending the 
death of our unfortunate friend. By putting va- 
rious signs and indications together, we at last 
explained it thus. He had risen in the night, in 
one of the sleep-walking fits to which he was sub- 
ject, and descended a short flight of stairs leading 
directly from the door of his room to that of the 
house, which latter was fastened, as is usual in 
that country, by a single wooden bolt easily drawn 
back. The house-door, as already mentioned, had 
been found open in the morning. He had then, 
probably under the influence of a dream, walked 
down to the spot on which we had a the pre- 
ceding evening, which was exactly opposite the 
inn, and close to the brink of a sort of natural quay 
rising perpendicularly about seven or eight feet 
from the surface of the river. He must have 
walked straight over this quay into fifteen feet of 
water, and, not being able to swim, had been in- 
stantly carried away by the stream, which is there 
very strong and rapid. The shriek that I had 
heard in the night was doubtless the ery of agony 
of the unfortunate sleep-walker. The current 
had swept him down as far as the island opposite 
the fishing station, on the sandy shore of which 
his body was found by the peasants who brought 
it to the inn. 

If the fag-end of an old ditty says true, 





All over the wide world around, 
Wherever we go good fellows are found : 


And eo they are, no doubt, more or less plentiful, 
perhaps, according to the spirit and temper in 
which we seek them ; but were they fifty times as 
numerous, so good a fellow and pleasant a com- 











A DAY IN AUTUMN. 


their ranks. So thought Maxwell and I, as we 
followed him to his stranger’s grave in the moss- 
grown little churchyard of Ustaritz. May the 
turf lie light upon him! 





From Graham’s Magazine. 
A DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY JOHN H. BRYANT. 


One ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou dear companion of my days! 
These — woods, how quietly 
They sleep in autumn’s golden haze ! 


The gay leaves, twinkling in the breeze, 
Stull to the forest branches cling, 
They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
brightest blossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each sheltered nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird, 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard ; 


And call of kine that sauntering browse, 
And squirrel, chirping as he hides, 

Where gorgeously, vith crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


How mild the light in all the skies! 
How balmily this south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 


These whispers of the flowing air, 
These waters that in music fall, 
These sounds of peaceful life, declare 

The love that keeps and hushes all. 


Then let us to the forest shade, 
And roam its paths the live-long day ; 
These glorious hours were never made 
In life’s dull cares to waste away. 


We ll wander by the running stream, 
And pull the wild grape hanging o’er, 

And list the fisher’s startling scream, 
That perches by the pebbly shore. 


And when the sun, to his repose 
Sinks in the rosy west at seven, 
And over field and forest throws 
A hue that makes them seem like heaven ; 


We'll overlook the glorious land, 

From the green brink of yonder height, 
And silently adore the hand, 

That made our world so fair and bright. 





A wew and astonishing instance of the powers 
of calculation is mentioned by several of the French 
journals. M. Libert, one of the chief clerks in the 
war-office, recently, without the aid of a written 
note of any kind, extracted in six minutes the 
square root of 20,511,841; and in a quarter of an 
hour also worked without notes the multiplication 
of 379,625,348, by the same figures. This may 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of head-work in calculation hitherto re- 





panion as Paul Rouget might well be missed from 





corded.—Spectator. 
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From the Britannia. 
OUR TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


We take from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce a sensible article on the trade between Great 
Britain and America. It will be seen that our 
imports from that country exceed our exports to 
it by upwards of sixteen million of dollars, and 
that we import of her produce twice as much as 
all the rest of the world put together ; yet, in the 
teeth of this fact, America has recently established 
a tariff which greatly increases the duty on Brit- 
ish manufactures, and which amounts virtually to 
a complete prohibition of some kinds of them. 
The article shows very truly that the conduct of 
America is ungracious, and remarks with much 
force on the unjust angers 4 observed towards 
England, whose custom with the States is un- 
questionably the foundation of their commercial 
prosperity. But, in spite of every motive of jus- 
tice and policy, we see that jealousy does exist, 
and that it causes the American legislature to 
exert all its power to shut out British manufac- 
tures. And this fact, which stands forth too 
plainly to be denied, leads to another considera- 
tion. 

The free-traders always urge, as the basis of 
all their arguments, that in proportion as we take 
the produce of other states they will take our 
manufactures. How does the case stand with 
Americat Why, directly the reverse of the free- 
traders’ supposition. By our last tariff, we low- 
ered the duty on many kinds of American produce. 
They replied by a tariff raising the duty on Brit- 
ish manufactures. This is a specimen of the 
reciprocity we may expect when we endeavor to 
entice countries to take our goods, who entertain 
a jealousy of our commercial prosperity. Of all 
states in the world, America ought to be the 
one to meet our advances in a fair and open spirit, 
and admit, in return for our enormous imports 
from that country, British manufactures on fair 
and equitable terms. Yet she prefers to take 
from France or Spain, and offers to the former 
country advantages she denies to us. 

We say that this one case entirely destroys the 
argument of the free-traders, that our exports 
must be extended by a reduction of our duties on 
the produce of other states. There is not a par- 
ticle of evidence to show that Prussia would take 
one shilling’s worth of our goods more if ‘we ad- 
mitted her corn free, and took millions of quarters 
of it annually. On the contrary, it is an estab- 
lished fact that, slight and unimportant as our ex- 
ports to that country always are, they have com- 
monly been lower than usual in those years when 
our purchases of her corn were the largest. 

It is not our desire to urge the adoption of an 
exclusive policy in commerce, but to enforce the 
true principle on which duties should depend. 
They should be levied for the double purpose of 
protection and revenue, according as the national 
interests seem to require. Of reciprocity treaties 
we have a poor opinion. They have rarely been 
concladed without concessions on our part, which 
induced other countries to suppose that our exis- 
tence depended on our pushing a few extra bales 
of printed cottons into their markets. It is un- 
worthy of a great state to close its ports against 
the produce of any country because that country 
chooses to display some trifling caprices, and say 
we will take nothing from you in return. A more 
dignified, and in the end more prudent, policy 


would be to take no kind of notice of such antics. 
We believe the world does not present a single 
example, either in international or social inter- 
course, of a system of exclusive dealing proving 
ultimately successful. Commerce is regulated by 
mutual feelings of want and convenience, not of 
petty jealousy ; and it is beneath a great state to 
reply to the prohibitory duties of foreign ports b 
the adoption of a like measure towards them. tt 
is equip unworthy its greatness to tempt them 
by concessions to relax the tariffs they please to 
establish. They at once take up with an over- 
weening idea of the importance of their market, 
and think they hold in their flands the destinies 
of the greatest commercial nation the world has 
ever known. To disregard their fantasies; to 
deal equally with the produce of all foreign coun- 
tries ; to establish duties only which are essential 
for revenue, or necessary to guard domestic inter- 
ests from injury—that we hold to be the true 
principle of commercial policy. 

There never was a time a England could so 
well afford to take a high and principled tone in 
her trading intercourse as at present. Australia, 
with its rapidly-inereasing population, is ours 
wholly. So with India, rising daily into higher 
importance, and only requiring peace for the de- 
velopment of resources unsurpassed by any coun- 
try on the face of the globe. So with Canada, 
slowly but surely advancing in every element of 
prosperity and power. Very recently the wide 
empire of China has been opened to our trade, 
compared with whose extent and population all 
Europe sinks into insignificance. ith such 
markets for our manufactures, of which no jea- 
lousy, no intrigues can ever deprive us, is it even 
politic that our government should seem to beg as 
a favor the admission of our goods into ports com- 
paratively insignificant? 

Commercial policy, to be wise, should be firm 
and constant, based upon fixed principles, not de- 
pendent on the humors of other states. The 
brawling of such people as the League orators, 
has given the courts of Europe very false notions 
of our real position. Abroad it is imagined that 
our prosperity is dependent upon tariffs ; that an 
increase in our exports to the countries of Europe 
is absolutely essential to the support of our 
2 aan ; and that a decrease, however trifling, 

ill reduce our operatives to starvation. With 
such ideas it is not wonderful that every effort of 
our government to conclude commercial treaties 
has been met by exorbitant demands, or that even 
Portugal should fancy she holds in her hands the 
power to elevate or depress Great Britain at her 
pleasure. The adoption of a nobler attitude by 
our cabinet, will soon disperse that false estimate 
of our condition. When we show an utter indif- 
ference to hostile tariffs, other governments will 
speedily perceive their error, and find that they 
injure their revenue and oppress their people by 
their enormous duties on British goods, imposed 
with the hope, which they will then know to be 
vain, of enticing concessions from our cabinet. 

We do not believe the high tariff of America 
can last if the attitude of our government is firm. 
Let us hear nothing of retaliation, which would 
be childish, or of concession, which would be vain 
and derogatory. If America chooses to sacrifice 
her interest to her spleen, so be it. The most 
effectual way of convincing her of her error will 
be to show her that her high duties are powerless 





to injure our commerce, and that the blow she 
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aims at England recoils back upon herself. We 
will gladly receive from her every evidence of re- 
turning good sense and good feeling, because it is 
manifestly the interest of both countries that their 
commercial intercourse should be conducted on 
sound prineiples of policy, and not be disturbed 
by pitiful jealousies. But we must not lead her 
people to suppose that our prosperity depends up- 
on her tariffs. ‘The e orators have endea- 
vored to instil that notion into their minds; they 
will soon perceive its fallacy. Experience is a 
better teacher than the leathern lungs of all the 
Cobdens and Brighgs in the world. 

The article of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce puts clearly and prominently forth some in- 
structive facts :— 


““ TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ENGLAND. 
‘* The unceasing efforts of the tariff organs to 
depreciate our trade with England,—especially 
our exports—has induced us to examine the sub- 
ject a little in detail, taking for our guide the 
Tateat commercial statement issued by the Trea- 
sury department at Washington, and which has 
but yes made its appearance. Owing to a 
in the termination of the commercial year 
this volume embraces a period of only nine 
months, ending the 30th of June, 1843 :— 


The total amount of our exports dur- 
ing that period was . . 77,793,783 
Of which to Great Britain and depen- 
cies. . , . ° - 45,428,811 


To the rest of the world . . 32,364,972 
More to Great Britain and colonies 
than to the rest of the world, . - 13,063,830 
‘The principal articles of export to Great 
Britain and dependencies during the said nine 
months, were as follows :— 


4 Dollars. 
Ge, oc. . 36,781,117 19,863 


Manufactured ditto, . . | 14.877 148,492 
Tobacco, . . . . . 1,262,616 202,042 
Manufactured ditto, . . 33,926 121,092 


Dns s « +. 88,250 2,707,451 
Aen ok 149,026 128,318 
a and wh. oil and candles, 252,154 29,142 

halebone, ee 48,907 None 
at. ») » « a 39,826 260,700 
Naval stores, ... . 371,526 21,922 
Pot and pearlash, . . 26,557 3,801 





Skins and furs, . . . 313,236 471 
Beef, tallow, hides and 
ne .s o.¢ + 2) ee. ee 
Pork, hams, lard, and 
hogs, . .. . . . 305,293 451,776 
Butter and cheese, . 207,390 158,579 
Horses, mules, & sheep, 200 ~=178,120 
Tallow, candles, & soap, 298 85,956 
Leather, boots, & shoes, 1,884 56,503 
feel, . . . | 0085 «(19-775 
40,348,897 4,856,019 
4,856,019 
45,204,916 
Other articles, . 223,895 
Total as above, . 45,428,811 


‘* Tt will be noticed that our exports of pro- 
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the nine months embraced in the above schedule 
to 894,452 dollars. This is a new branch of 
trade, and results from a relaxation of the restric- 
tive system on the part of Great Britain ; in other 
words, an imation towards free trade, as 
by the British Anti-Corn-Law 
League. The e of the same articles to 
Great Britain and Ireland during the year ending 
30th September, 1840, amounted to only 31,715 
dollars. 

** Lead is also a new item. In 1840, the value 
of American lead exported to Great Britain and 
Treland was only 8,830 dollars; in the nine 
months ending une 30, 1843, 70,045 dollars. 
Formerly we imported lead from Great Britain. 

‘The annexed table AS ay hea our 
agricultural uce, g and its dependen- 
cies—that oy England which ‘ will buy nothing 
of us’ takes more than two thirds of it. This 
table embraces all our agricultural exports :— 

England and All other 


Dependencies. Countries. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Beef, tallow, hides, and 
Mei beihe af 8 593,778 499,171 
Pork, hams, lard, and 
er 757,069 1,362,951 
Butter and cheese, . 365,969 142,999 
Bread stuffs, . 2,795,708 2,453,892 


Cotton, . . . . . 36,800,980 12,318,897 
Tobaceo,. . . . . 1,464,658 3,186,321 
Rice . . 277,344 1 348,387 





“pacagg “eae 
Horses, mules, and 
loro 63,437 
ere 20,419 12,406 
Potatoes,. . . . . 10,721 37,036 
Piaxseed,. . . . . 49,260 146 
MNS Sef caicine Sue 10,291 113,454 
Memes ec > a. cn 113 3,322 
hd en ee 198 None. 
i 2 prod. to Eng- 
and and Dependen- $ 43,324,838 21,542,283 
dencies, 


To rest of the world, . 


More to England than » 

rest of the world, t 81,708 006 

** Even deducting cotton and tobacco, the ex- 
ports to England and its dependencies equal 
those to all the rest of the world within a million 
of dollars. Of bread stuffs she takes more than 
all the rest of the world; of provisions nearly 
as much. Where, then, is the justice of this 
everlasting war—commercial war, of course we 
mean—which the tariff men are waging against 
England? We hear no complaint that France 
will not buy of us—yet France, including her de- 
pendencies, received, during the nine months em- 
braced in the above tables, but 11,934,066 dollars 
of our commodities, or but little more than a quar- 
ter what England received. The account stands 


thus :— is 
Dollars. Re 
11,834,066 45,428,811 
7,836,167 28,978,582 


21,542,283 





Domestic exports to 
Imports from. . . . 





Excess of dom. exports 4,097,929 16,450,229 


‘* Not only are the exports to Great Britain 
and her dependencies immensely greater than to 
France and her dependencies, but they are greater 
in proportion te the imports. 





visions to Great Britain and Ireland amounted in 


‘* Besides our domestic exports, we also ex- 
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to England and dependencies during the 
above period, foreign goods to the value of 
1,473,024 dollars, and to France and dependen- 
cies 538,387 dollars. : 

‘* Again, we hear no complaint that Spain will 
not buy of us; yet our domestic exports to Spain 
and her dependencies during the nine months em- 
braced in the above tables were only 4,483,898 
dollars, (foreign exports 469,796 dollars,) while 
our imports were 6,980,504 dollars. Consequent- 
ly the imports were more than double the domes- 
tic exports, and 3,014,102 dollars above the sum 
of both the domestic and foreign exports. This 
is what the tariffites would a glorious trade 
on the part of Spain, but a miserable one for us, 
because we get back two dollars for every one 
dollar paid !’’ 





From the Britannia, 
THE HEROINE OF MATAGORDA. 


A suescription has been opened for Mrs. Res- 
ton, the widow of a sergeant in the 94th Regiment. 
This woman has strong claims upon public gene- 
rosity. From a short memoir of her, which has 
been given in ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal,’’ we learn that 
she accompanied her husband during the whole 
of the Peninsular war, and distinguished herself 
greatly at a small fort at Matagorda, near Cadiz, 
which the English had held for fifty-five days, in 
spite of a long bombardment by the French. On 
the morning of the 21st of April, 1810, the fire of 
forty-eight guus and mortars of the largest size 
was concentrated by the enemy upon the little 
garrison. Mrs. Reston, however, remained in the 
midst of the danger, and conducted herself with 
the coolest courage. The bomb-proof portions of 
the fort being too confined to contain the whole of 
the garrison, some of the men had huts placed on 
the battery. One of these formed Sergeant Res- 
ton’s quarters. In ‘* The Recollections of a Sol- 
dier,’’ published in Edinburgh, in 1838, an account, 
by an eyewitness, is given of Mrs. Reston’s con- 
duct on that memorable day :— 


** When the French opened their fearful fire 
Sergeant Reston was at his post ; but his wife was 
awakened from her sleep by a twenty-four pound 
shot, which passed through the hut, striking the 
fascine on which her head lay, but doing no injury 
to the inmates. Nothing daunted she got up and 
removed her child—a boy four years old—within 
the bomb-proof, and repaired to the surgeon’s 
quarters (within another bomb-proof) to assist him 
in supplying the wants of the wounded men. 
These increased so rapidly that she tore up not 
only her own linen but that of her husband, which 
she fetched from the hut amidst the destructive 
fire. Water being needed, one of the drum-boys 
was desired to go and draw some from the well in 
the centre of the battery, but he did not seem 
much inclined to the task, and was lingering at the 
door with the bucket dangling in his hand. ‘ Why 
don’t you go for the water?’ asked the surgeon. 
‘The poor thing is frightened,’ said Mrs. Reston, 
‘and no wonder at it. Give it to me, and I'll go 
for it.” So saying, she relieved the drummer from 
the perilous duty, and, amid the dreadful discharge 
of artillery playing on the battery, she let down 
the vessel to fill it with water. She had scarcely 





done so, when the rope was cut by a shot; but 
she determined to get the object of her errand with 
her, and, begging the assistance of a sailor, she 
recovered the bucket, and brought it, filled with 
water, down to the bomb-proof, where her atten- 
tion to the wounded soldiers was beyond all praise. 
At intervals she carried sand-bags to the battery, 
handed along ammunition, and supplied the men 
at the guns with wine and water, and when the 
two other women (who had been in hysterics in 
one of the bomb-proofs from the time the action 
commenced) were leaving the battery she refused 
to go. Next morning our ammunition being nearly 
expended, we ceased firing, and the French, see- 
ing the dilapidated state of the fort, sent down a 
strong force to take possession of the place. Our 
men were mustered for their reception, and Mrs. 
Reston was at her post with the others, determined 
to share in the danger. It was a critical moment, 
for, had they got under range of our guns, our 
efforts would have been unavailing. ‘Three guns, 
all that we could bring to bear on them, were 
crammed with grape, OP laeilog &c., to the 
muzzle, ready for a farewell shot, and when they 
came within two or three hundred yards of the 
fort, we poured their contents into the very heart 
of the column, and laid half of them prostrate on 
the earth. Those who survived took to flight. 
Their batteries again opened on us, and a fresh 
supply of ammunition having arrived for us, we 
returned their salute. The place, however, being 
found untenable, the surviving part of the garrison 
were withdrawn by the boats of the fleet. Mrs. 
Reston still exhibited the same undaunted spirit. 
She made three different journeys across the bat- 
tery for her husband’s necessaries and her own. 
The last was for her child, who was lying in the 
bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, while the shot 
and shell were flying thick around her, bending 
her body over it to shield it from danger by the 
exposure of her own person. Luckily she escaped, 
and still lives, and is at present residing at Glas- 
gow. But, will it be believed that she never re- 
ceived the smallest token of approbation for her 
heroic conduct, and the service which she rendered 
on the occasion 1”’ 

Her life afterwards was one of suffering and 
privation. On her husband’s death she was left 
totally destitute, and has since gained a subsistence 
by filling the office of a nurse in a Glasgow in- 
firmary. It will be a blot on the name of England, 
rendered so glorious by the Peninsular war, in 
which this woman bore so heroic a part, if in her 
declining age she be left destitute. Her name has 
been mentioned by Col. Napier and other chron- 
iclers of the war in terms of unbounded appro- 
bation. She has secured for herself a place in his- 
tory, but, unhappily, history has hitherto been 
unable to make mention of any reward she has 
received. ‘To remove this reproach, a subscription 
has been opened by Messrs. Cox, (the army agents, ) 
of Craig’s court, which it is to be sincerely desired 
will fulfil its benevolent object, and secure for this 
heroic woman a provision for the last years of her 
declining life. 





Tue mortal remains of Weber the composer, 


deposited, with some pomp, in the Catholic ceme- 





tery of Dresden. 


who died in London in 1825, have just been finally 
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OPENING OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue President’s Message will probably contain 
several important recommendations to congress 
relative to the forming of commercial treaties with 
the inner provinces of South America, and the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the re- 
public of Paraguay.—This subject has occupied 
the recent attention of the secretary of state, and 
in accordance with his expanded views, on the sub- 
ject of commercial treaties, our southern continent, 
with its almost unknown and unexplored interior 
provinces, will be opened to our commerce, and 
its rich productions returned in exchange for our 
manufactures and mechanical improvements. 

biprss Sae¢ is now a republic, and their congress 
has applied to this government for the ition 
of their independence, which has been declared 
since the death of the dictator, Dr. Francia. This 
republic is the most extensive and populous, and 
the most plentiful and rich in its productions in 
South America; and bounding, as it does, on the 
central and southern provinces of Brazil, and on 
the Argentine and Bolivian Republics, it is almost 
needless to enter into any description to commer- 
cial men of its natural and rare advantages. The 
navigation of the river Parana, which, together 
with the Uraguay, unites to form the Rio de la 
Plata, is unimpeded for a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, and ships of a large size can navigate 
its waters, although steam vessels would 
superior advantages in conveying the ucts of 
this immense country to certain points where 
foreign vessels could receive them. These streams, 
in connection with the Paraguay, pass through, 
and bound seven large provinces, of at least sixty 
thousand square miles in extent, with neither of 
which, except Buenos Ayres, have the United States 
had any intercourse. The republic of Paraguay, 
which contains over a million of souls, and has an 
extent of full fifteen thousand square miles, has 
been for thirty years, under the despotic influence 
of the now deceased Francia, almost entirely ex- 
cluded from any intercourse even with their near- 
est neighbors. It productions, and that of the sur- 
rounding provinces of Bolivia, &c., consist of im- 
mense herds of cattle, horses and mules, that cover 
their plains, from which the export of hides would 
be enormous. Its tobacco is equal to that of Cuba. 
Sugar cane and coffee are indigenous to the soil, 
and indigo and cotton grow in abundance. In 
drugs, it produces the castor nut, Peruvian bark, 
sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, guaiacum, copaiba, 
cochineal, &c., and the Indian rubber tree, the 
gum of which now forms such an article of use, is 
a native of its forests. Coarse wool is in great 
abundance, and the Yerba-Mate, or Paraguay 
tea, is as much in general use throughout the 

rovinces of La Plata, Chile, and many parts of 
eru, as the teas of China are in this country and 
Europe. 

This province has been claimed by Governor 
Rosas, of Buenos Ayres, as a part of the Argen- 
tine Confederation ; but their recent declaration 
of independence, and establishment of a national 
flag, puts an end to his assumption. Since then 
the government of Buenos Ayres have partially 
contended for the control of the entrance of the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay, and have insisted upon 
the right to govern their navigation ; but, in this 
advanced state of international liberty, it is pre- 
sumed that they will not continue to withhold 
from other countries advantages that they are not 
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capable of improving themselves. A free naviga- 
tion of these immense streams, with their tribu- 
taries, would open a market for our coarse cottons, 
and @her productions of immense value to our 
country. The introduction of steam upon the 
Mississippi, but a few short yeurs since, caused 
villages, towns and cities to spring up, and form 
the centering points for the deposit of the products 
of the interior, from which, and the increase of 
population, state upon state has been brought into 
the Union. This was produced by the introduc- 
tion of steam, but the provinces and republics 
bordering on the Parana, which in extent is full 
half the whole length of the Mississippi, are 
et densely populated, and numerous towns 
and villages are located upon its shores. 

The recent return from Buenos Ayres of the 
‘* Enterprize,’’ under command of Iueutenant J. 
M. Watson, and important and interesting informa- 
tion communicated by him to the state department, 
has called attention to this subject, and it is pre- 
sumed that a diplomatic agent will be sent to Para- 
guay to open a new field to the enterprise of this 
nation, and thus add another link to the great 
chain of its commerce.—N. Y. Herald, Nov., 1844. 





A Frencuman anv nis Macpiz.—The Siécle 
ives a strange account of the suicide of a poor 
chman. A man and his wife, it appears, 
lived in the Rue de la Roquette. They amused 
themselves in wretched poverty by teaching a 
magpie to talk. Last week the husband, wearied 
of the calamities of life, resolved, in the absence 
of his wife, to destroy himself, and executed his 
ap 02 by hanging himself to the nail on which 
e usually placed the cage of the magpie, which, 
for this occasion, he put on the window-sill. When 
the body was discovered it was still warm, and the 
commi of police, M. Monnier, having been 
called in, found on the table the following curious 
paper, written by the deceased ;—‘*‘ When I 
mounted to fix the fatal cord, this animal, (alluding 
to the magpie,) which you see in the cage, uttered 
extraordinary cries. On hearing him on down 
again from the chair on which I was mounted in 
order to write this. After having for fifty-two 
years travelled the path of life, I have learned the 
extent of the instinct of these animals, and I say 
that they truly deserve seed and water, since | 
have only merited bread.”’ 





** We learn by the way of Paris, says the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, thatG. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Esq., formerly a resident for many years in this 
country, has been appointed British Consul at 
Havre.”’ 

Verily, this ‘‘ Chevalier d’ Industrie’ has earned 
his reward. 

While he could, by crawling and boasting, get 
anything out of the government of the United States 
—(and he got a good deal, a cadet’s warrant for 
his son, and was himself employed and paid as an 
attaché, in some way, we believe, to the land 
office, on the strength of which, with his cus- 
tomary disregard of truth, and spirit of vaunting, 
he calls himself United States Geologist!) this 
renegade Englishman was a patriot in America. 
Now he has turned his affections back to his own 
land, and having, by misrepresenting our claims, 
in respect of the North Eastern Boundary, and by 
his book of travels in the southern states, purged 
himself of any suspicion of partiality, friendship, or 
even fairness for America, he receives the sop of 
the Havre consulate.—N. Y. American. 
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A COLONY OF PARROTS. 


In a valuable article in the last number of the 
Journal of Agriculture, on the * History and Uses 
of Guano,”’ we find the following interesting epi- 
sode :— 


‘* While residing in the Spanish part of the isl- 
and of St. Domingo, I purchased an extensive tract 
of virgin land, situated near the source of the Oza- 
ma river, and about 12 leagues from the capital, 
with the view of forming an estate, under the su- 
perintendence of an old French colonist, and, as a 
commencement, determined to have 14,000 coffee 
trees planted. The ground selected having been 
cleared, and the seedlings prepared, I proposed to 
spend a fortnight on the spot, in order to witness 
the operation, and, at the same time, by my pres- 
ence, encourage the rural festivities usual on such 
occasions. To enliven the scene, I took with me 
a Peruvian Indian, a good musician, who had cas- 
ually entered my service, and who, from the sin- 
gularity of his character, as well as his peculiar 
acquirements, deserves more preliminary notice, a 
task which gratitude almost imposes upon me ; for 
I do not hesitate to confess that, when young, 
I derived more practical information from him re- 
garding the country in which he was born than I 
could have done from any other source. The in- 
tercourse which I then had with him, in fact, gave 
a turn to my reading, and influenced my selection 
of books on Peruvian topics. Raymundo, for that 
was his name, was a native of Huamanga, where 
he received a medley education from a friar, whom, 
besides lad of all-work, he had served as an aco- 
lothist, till he was too full grown to officiate as 
such. Naturally studious, he availed himself of 
the opportunity of reading the books in his mas- 
ter’s library, well stocked with those relating to 
the conquest and settlement of Peru, in the peru- 
sal of which Raymundo took great delight. He 
had accompanied the friar in religious missions to 
various parts of the country, and treasured up in 
his memory more traditional lore regarding the In- 
cas and the early affairs of Peru than perhaps any 
other native. This travelled and observant Tndian 
had been chosen to take care of the llamas for Jo- 
sephine Bonaparte, which in 1800 it was proposed 
to send overland to a port on the Atlantic—the 
highest compliment that could have been paid to 
his intelligence. The animals were landed in the 
French part of St. Domingo, and, after a little rest, 
shipped off to France, when Raymundo, declining 
to accompany them any further, and not finding a 
ready passage home, came to the city of St. Do- 
mingo in search of employment. Finding him a 
most useful personage, | made him an inmate of 
my own house, and, as his character developed it- 
self, had every reason to be satisfied with my ac- 
quisition. 

‘** With this companion I sallied forth on my 
coffee-planting excursion, and, on reaching the 
estate, our first care was to visit the prepiniere, or 
seedplot, which proved to be in excellent order. 
In the afternoon Raymundo went out with his gun 
to a neighboring forest, and at dusk returned much 
pleased, with a dozen of parrots, which he pro- 
posed to cook for supper, in the manner most ap- 
proved of by his late reverend employer. He had 
told me long stories regarding Andes sheep, and 
often beguiled a leisure hour by describing to me 
the process of Peruvian agriculture, more espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to the use of gua- 
no, and in confirmation to his statements, would 





appeal to various annalists on the subject, whose 
works, through his recommendation, i procured. 
Supper being over, and while swinging in m 
hammock, Raymundo entered my apartment, and, 
apologizing for the intrusion, told me that he had 
a word or two to say, if I was not too much tired 
to listen to him. 

** Knowing my man, I felt convinced that some- 
thing particular had happened, and from the mys- 
tery which marked his manner, I concluded there 
was some plot or other among the negroes. Start- 
ing up, I at once asked whether any black doings 
were going on, to which I received a negative an- 
swer, accompanied by an assurance from my con- 
fidant that what he had to impart to me, instead of 
being unpleasant, related to a seasonable disclosure, 
or discovery, which would afford the means of 
trying an experiment, according to the Peruvian 
fashion, in planting coffee trees. After reminding 
me of the many times he had mentioned the valu- 
able properties of guano, dealt out as he had seen it 
done at home ; ‘ You have now,’ said he, ‘ an oppor- 
tunity of testing my veracity ;’ and I noticed that 
his countenance lighted up as he informed me that 
he had just found out a small deposit of that kind 
of manure, close at hand, and concluded by urging 
a request to be allowed to try its efficacy. 

** Only half in Raymundo’s seeret, and at a loss 
how to imagine where he could have discovered a 
guano deposit at so great a distance from the sea- 
shore as we then were, I confess that I felt some 
curiosity to be further initiated. Having received 
from me a pledge that every facility should be af- 
forded him, he promised next morning to gratify my 
expectations, and accordingly, at sunrise, he con- 
ducted me to the forest where, the previous even- 
ing, he had killed the parrots, and, at a short dis- 
tance from the path, pointed out to me a tall, state- 
ly, and dark-looking tree, emphatically exclaiming, 
‘ There the treasure lies concealed,’ at the same 
moment firing off his fowling-piece among the upper 
branches, when thousands of parrots, with a tre- 
mendous scream, rose up into the air. 

‘*T instantly caught the idea, and, approaching 
the tree, on closer inspection, was really surprised 
at its extraordinary appearance. This woody pile 
far out-topped its neighbors at the saine time that 
its branches extended to an enormous width. From 
the marks of age it seemed to be a primeval pro- 
duction, although in so good a state of preservation 
that deservedly it might stili be called the lord of 
the forest. ‘The top was particularly remarkable. 
Owing to the number of creepers with which the 
upper branches were interwoven, and the accumu- 
lation of nests, it was completely matted together, 
aod formed into a dark mass, from the sides of 
which hung various plants, the seed having origi- 
nally been carried up thither by the old birds to 
feed their young. Dropping, they had germinated 
in this rich parterre ; and among the plants was the 
wild potato, the roots of which, resembling thin 
ropes, were trailing upon the ground, and carried 
up moisture to an elevation of seventy feet. I at 
once saw that what Raymundo called guano was no 
other than the accumulated emanations of some 
hundreds of generations of parrots, accustomed to 
congregate upon this spot, almost exclusively, to 
roost, breed, and die, and never till now molested ; 
for, although this bird is considered good eating, 
it seldom comes within the sportsman’s range, 
where wild pigeons and guinea-fowls abound. 

‘** True to my promise, I gave directions that the 
whole gang of negroes should, next morning, be 
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placed at Raymundo’s disposal, in order to collect 
the ingredient sought for, and, by ascending the 
tree, with calabashes slung round them, and lop- 
ping off branches, in the course of a couple of days 
nearly fifty pounds weight, in a tolerably pure 
state were obtained, and with this little stock it 
was agreed that the proposed experiment should 
be tried. My old French gerant complained bitter- 
ly of this loss of time, ridiculing the idea of such 
stuff being serviceable as manure ; but I persisted 
in Raymundo for once having his own way.’ 

We need scarcely add, that the experiment was 
eminently successful ; but owing to the humanity 
of Raymundo’s inaster, the remaining inhabitants 
of the parrot colony were left undisturbed in their 
ancient domain. 





Haydn’s Oreation. Edited by Sir H. R. Bisuop. 
D’ Almaine and Co. 

Tuis is the most splendid and perfect edition of 
Haydn’s masterpiece that has yet been published. 
The work is prefaced by a sketch of the life of 
Haydn, by Mr. J. A. Hamilton. This great com- 
et an Austrian by birth, was born on the 31st of 

arch, 1732, and died on the 31st of May, 1809 ; his 
last moments being hastened, perhaps, by the firing 
of shells near his dwelling on the entrance of the 
French troops into Vienna, although on that occa- 
sion he reproved his servants for their terror, saying 
to them, ‘* Children, fear not; where Haydn is no 
misfortune can touch you.’’? His patriotism was 
displayed almost to the last moment. Five days 
before his decease he was taken from his bed and 
placed at the piano, and then he played the national 
air of ‘* God preserve the Emperor.’’ Mozart’s ‘*Re- 
quiem’’ was performed at his funeral, and services 
were even given in the French capital in his honor. 
It will be remembered that it was on the first night 
of ** The Creation’’ in Paris, that Napoleon attend- 
ed, and escaped the infernal machine. Haydn came 
to England in 1790, and remained eighteen months, 
and returned in 1794, remaining about the same 
period. He was invited to this country by Salo- 
mon, the violinist, and leader of the Hanover- 
square concerts. Haydn’s last work was the 83d 
quartet; but the last movement was never com- 
pleted. His first quartet was penned in his eigh- 
teenth year. ‘* The Creation’? was composed in 
1797, when he was sixty-one, and two years after- 
wards his musical career may be said to have ter- 
minated with ‘* The Seasons.’’ It has been justly 
remarked by Dr. Burney that, if Haydn had never 
heard Handel’s ‘* Messiah,’’ we should never have 
had ‘*The Creation.’’ He was two years occu- 
a with its completion; and, when urged to 

asten its conclusion, he replied that he was a 
long time about it, as he intended it should last a 
long time. It was first performed, in 1798, by the 
Dilettante Society in Vienna, Haydn presiding as 
conductor. This great and good man in express- 
ing the sentiments which dictated his composition 
of the sublime oratorio, was wont to say, ‘* When 
I was engaged in writing it I felt so penetrated 
with religious feeling that, before I sat down to 
write, I earnestly prayed to God that he would 
enable me to praise him worthily.’’ Haydn may 
be called the creator of the quartet and symphony. 
In him orchestral harmony is rich in development, 
since carried out aaeneliabatie by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, it is true, but 
still leaving the melodious beauties of Haydn unsur- 
passed ; the freshness of his subjects seems to be 





HAYDN’S CREATION. 





unimpaired by time. Tocriticise ‘‘ The Creation’’ 
now would, indeed, be absurd. We will not dis- 
pute with M. Choron the propriety of calling it an 
oratorio, or, as he insists, a cantata. The Italian 
forms of melody are found in rich profusion in 
Haydn ; but whether what is conventionally called 
the strict ecclesiastical style has been adhere: to by 
him will always be a favorite topic for discussion 
amongst critics. Objections have been raised to 
portions of ‘* The Creation’? on account of the 
closeness of the imitations. Musical descriptions 
of the phenomena of ature, such as the rolling of 
thunder, &c., are admitted ; but when the composer 
imitates the peculiarities of animals the gravity of 
the subject is regarded by some writers to be lost 
sightof. We state these objections, but we do not 
join in them. The burst on the word “ light,” 
through the medium of the ear, makes the sub- 
limity of the situation palpable to the eye, and, as 
Mr. Hogarth ha8 justly remarked in his ‘* Musical 
History,’’ Haydn produces, by descriptive sounds, 
pictures, of inimitable majesty, beauty, and truth. 
Che arrangement of Sir H. R. Bishop is admirable. 
He is a scholar and a gentleman, and is, therefore 
enabled to touch with ney reverence the inspira- 
tions of master minds. hat Sir Henry has so 
ably achieved for Beethoven and Handel, he has 
done for Haydn ; he has given us for the pianoforte 
accompaniment arranged from the score all the 
possible capabilities of that instrument to realize 
the orchestral effects. Haydn’s ‘ Creation’’ is a 
triumph of musical genius—Bishop’s adaptation is 
the perfection of editorial skill. 





New Manuracture.—A new feature in the silk 
glove trade has come to light, gloves being now 
made of silk without and cotton within. This is 
effected by having two carrier needles, the inner 
needle laying a silk thread at the same time that 
the outer needle is laying a cotton one under the 
jack-sinker nebs. ‘The method is simple, and it is 
a desideratum that has been long sought for, to 
make a good plated article from the stocking-frame. 
There is an advantage to the wearer in these gloves, 
as they have all the elegant appearance of silk, 
and pull on and off with much greater facility than 
gloves all silk, which, when the hand is damp, are 
difficult to be got off.—Nottingham Review. 


Asp-rL-Kaper.—Some curious details are given 
by the National relative to the life and manners 
of Abd-el-Kader. He is said to rise at break of 
day, and after his ablutions and prayers lies down 
again until seven o’clock. After two hours of 
reading the Koran, he enters his council at nine 
o'clock, and remains there about four hours. At 
sunset he makes his fourth prayer, and retires into 
his tent, where he passes a part of the night in 
reading and prayer. He sleeps but little, the four 
or five hours of repose which he takes during the 
day being sufficient. He is as sober in his diet 
as in his rest, eating stil] less than the soberest of 
the Arabs. When he marches with his troops he 
gives no more re than he gives himself, only 
halting in the middle of the day for half-an-hour, 
or an hour at most. Heis represented as possess- 
ing a very handsome physiognomy, having regular 
features, a fair complexion, and a pair of blue eyes 
of an expression at once tender and lively, with 
black beard, moustaches, hair and eyebrows. 
His dress is as simple as his habits. He has a 
winning, although at the same time firm, manner, 





which accounts for the enthusiasm of his partisans. 
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[SELECTIONS FROM PROCEEDINGS AT THEIR LATE 
ANNUAL MEETING, AS REPORTED IN THE ATHE- 
NzuUM.] 


Temperature in 4 Weit.—A paper was then 
read by the Rev. T, Rankin, ‘*On the Tempera- 
ture, at various depths, in a Well of 348 feet 
deep, at Huggate, on the wolds of the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire,’ from which it appeared that 
the temperature in the shaft of the well was regu- 
lated by that of the water: thus, shaft 57, water 
50; shaft 56, water 49, difference 7. 


Heatinc sy Sream.—‘‘Account of Experi- 
ments on Heating by Steam,’’ by B. W. West, 
Ksq.—These experiments were instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining if water heated by steam 
reached the true boiling temperature. In several 
experiments it was found, that although the wa- 
ter was violently agitated, and steam escaped in 
abundance, that the thermometer indicated 190°, 
205°, and 207°, and could not be raised to the 
true boiling point. A false bottom being added 
to the receiving vessel pierced with numerous 
small holes, it was found easy, with even a 
smaller quantity of steam, to maintain the temper- 
ature at 212°. 


ATeeation in Iron.—‘‘ On the Alteration that 
takes place in Iron, by being ex to long- 
continued Vibration,’”’ by Mr. W. Lucas.—At 
Cork, this subject was again brought forward, 
and certain specimens of iron exhibited, in order 
to show the effects produced upon the iron by be- 
ing exposed to a certain degree of concussion or 
vibration during the process of swaging, and 
again restored to its original state by being an- 
nealed, in accordance with the results detailed b 
Mr. Nasmyth, at Manchester, in 1842; in addi- 
tion to these, also were exhibited specimens of 
portions of the same iron that had been exposed 
to the concussion of a large till hammer, workin 
at the rate of about 350 strokes per minute, whic 
oceasioned the bars of iron to break short off at 
the point of bearing in the course of twenty-four 
hours ; there was also shown a portion of one of 
the hammer shafts, the texture of which had evi- 
dently been altered, probably by the long-contin- 
ued and repeated concussions to which it had been 
exposed, for instead of breaking with the peculiar 
splintery fracture common to wood, it broke with 
a peculiar short fracture, and this, I am informed, 
is acommon occurrence. In continuance of these 
experiments upon the effects of concussion or vi- 
bration, Mr. Lucas laid before the section the re- 
sults of some further experiments. 


Sream Navication in America.—‘ On Steam 
Navigation in America,’’ by Dr. Scoresby.—Dr. 
Scoresby observed, that the extent of navigable 
waters in North America, including the coast 
lines and the waters of the British possessions, 
might be roughly estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 
miles. He then alluded to the introduction of the 
steam-hoat by Mr. Fulton, in 1807, and the rapid 
progress that had been made, and directed atten- 
tion to the peculiarities of some of the boats, the 
construction of the cabins on deck, and the appli- 
cation of the hull of the vessel entirely to cargo, 
the working of the rudder at the forepart of the 
vessel by means of communicating rods, the use 
of a distinct boiler and machinery to each paddle, 
&c. With regard to speed, he observed that it 
was much beyond that of our steam-boats, from 


the circumstance of the Americans adopting the 
high-pressure principle. Whilst our boats were 
worked at a pressure of 5lb. to the square inch, 
they thought nothing of 100lb. or 150]b. pressure. 
The most extraordinary performance of American 
steamers was effected by the J. M. White, in the 
summer of this year. She made her way against 
an average current of from 3 to 4 miles an hour, 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, a distance of 
1200 miles, in 3 days and 23 hours, remaining a 
day and a half at St. Louis, unloading and load- 
ing, and reached New Orleans again, having per- 
formed a distance of 2300 to 2400 miles in little 
more than 9 days. The average speed, taking 
advantages and disadvantages into consideration, 
nog be 16 miles, or perhaps near 14 knots per 
our. 


Licat vs. Sicht.—‘‘ On the Economy of Arti- 
ficial Light for Preserving Sight,’? by Mr. J. 
Hawkins.—Few were aware, he said, of the in- 
jury inflicted on the sight by too much or too 
little light, and by a sudden transition from gloom 
to light. He had tried several experiments with 
a view to procure a light of a medium description. 
He commenced with two common candles of eight 
to the pound, alternately snuffing them and leav- 
ing them unsnuffed, and measuring the intensity 
of the light by the shadows on the walls. The 
result of this experiment was, that he found that 
the candle well snuffed gave eight times the light 
of that which was unsnuffed. He then proceeded 
to a process of weighing, and found that one 
pound of the snuffed candles gave as much light 
as nine pounds of the unsnuffed candles. With 
regard to Palmer’s and the common dip, he found 
that a pound and a quarter of the latter, costing 
54d., ft wer well snuffed, was equal to one pound 
of Palmer’s, costing 6id.; but when the same 
candle was not snuffed oftener than about every 
ten minutes, it took four to be equal to Palmer's ; 
and, when unsnuffed altogether, it required eleven 
pounds to be equal to one pound. After alludi 
to further experiments with candles, and also wi 
oils, he concluded by recommending the self-snuff- 
ing candle in preference to oil-lamps. 


Juxta-position or CoLtors.—‘‘ On a singular 
Effect of the juxta-position of Certain Colors un- 
der particular circumstances,’’ by Professor W heat- 
stone.—Having had his attention drawn to the 
fact, that a carpet worked with a smal] pattern in 
green and red, when illuminated with gaslight, if 
viewed carelessly, produced an effect upon the eye 
as if all the parts of the pattern were in motion ; 
he was led to have agtehal patterns worked in va- 
rious contrasted pairs of colors ; and he found that 
in many of them the motion was perceptible, but 
in none so remarkably as in those in red and 
green ; it appeared, also, to be necessary that the 
illumination should be gee light, as the effect did 
not appear to manifest itself in daylight, at least 
in diffused daylight. He accounted for it by the 
eye retaining its sensibility for various colors dur- 
ing various lengths of time. 

Sir David Brewster stated that he and Prof. 
Wheatstone had brought to York separate com- 
munications on this experiment, with specimens 
of the rug-work in which it is best exhibited. 
Having seen Prof. Wheatstone’s specimens, he 
had been induced to limit his communications to a 
few observations on Professor Wheatstone’s pa- 





tr. When Sir David Brewster came to York, 
he was not aware of the phenomena taking place 
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with any other color but red and . Prof. 
Wheatstone had, however, shown him that red 
and blue answered equally well; and he had re- 
ceived letters from two ladies in Scotland, who 
had not only found that red and blue exhibited the 
phenomena, but had both given the probable ex- 
lanation of their doing so, by ascribing it to the 
blue becoming green in the yellow light of the 
candle. 

In order to give an explanation of what has been 
called by some the fluttering hearts, from one of the 
colors having the shape of hearts, Sir D. Brews- 
ter mentioned an experiment for the purpose of 
showing, that any fixed object will ap to 
move on the ground upon which it is fixed, when 
the light which illuminates it is constantly changing 
its position and intensity. This experiment con- 
sists in moving a candle rapidly in all directions, 
in front of a statue. The varying lights and sha- 
dows produce varying expressions, which give 
the appearance of life and motion in the features 
of the statue. Now, in the case of the vibrating 
hearts, the mixture of the red and green, whether 
seen as direct or as accidental impressions, pro- 
duces successions of light and shadow which give 
the appearance of motion to the figure upon the 
red or green ground. This effect is greatly in- 
creased by that remarkable property of oblique 
vision, in which the retina increases in sensibility 
as the point impressed is removed from the fora- 
men centrale. anes when we look fixedly at 
one of the vibrating hearts, it nearly ceases to vi- 
brate, while the others, which are seen obliquely, 
vibrate with greater distinctness. The phenome- 
non has been stated to be invisible in daylight ; 
but Sir D. Brewster mentioned that he had, that 
morning, found that it took place in daylight, pro- 
vided the colored surface was illuminated from a 
small hole in the shutter of a dark room. The 
experiment, indeed, he found to fail even in can- 
dle light, if the illumination proceeded from a 
great number of lights, or from a mass of light 
producing a quaquaversus illumination like that of 
the sky. He referred also to the effects produced 
by colored glasses, and mentioned some facts re- 
garding the unequal absorption of the two colors, 
which, in drawing conclusions from such experi- 
ments, required to be attended to. 


Fisn River.—*‘ On the Fish River of the Polar 
Sea,”’ by R. King, M.D.—Dr. King states that 
the Fish River was crossed at its source by 
Hearne, during his memorable journey which led 
to the discovery of the Polar Sea. It was pro- 

ad, in 1833, to reach the wreck of the Fury, 
in search of Captain Ross and his party, by this 
stream, and the whole plan is recorded in the 
Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. 3 ; but a hith- 
erto unknown river, lying to the westward, and 
running parallel with it to the Polar Sea, was 
ultimately the route of the explorator’s party ; and 
thus the course and outlet of the Fish River is 
still a problem. Captain Sir John Franklin had 
not made up his mind when the river and its 
trendings was under anxious consideration in 
1833, but by a written communication in 1836, he 
expressed his disbelief in the flowing of the river 
. to the Polar Sea; the debouch he fixed between 
the Chesterfield and Wager inlets. Dr. King 
produced evidence in support of the course as- 
signed to this river in the Geographical Society’s 
Journal as to its falling into the Polar Sea; and 
then expressed his opinion that it would form a 
prominent feature in all further attempts to survey 
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the unexplored Polar lands ; that it was the hign 
road by which to connect the discoveries of Dease 
and Simpson on one side with those of Captain 
Parry on the other, which would complete our 
knowledge of the coast of northern America. In 
conclusion, he observed, ‘‘ that although to fix the 
boundaries of the Polar Sea ages have been re- 
quired, the prosecution of the survey has led to 
adventures so fruitful in incident and so instruc- 
tive in character, that we are able to recur again 
and again to the subject ; and shall we now stop, 
when one season, one short summer, is all that is 
required to complete the labor of three centuries !”’ 


Human Sxvuti.—Prof. Owen exhibited a hu- 
man skull, from South Australia, which had been 
used for the purpose of carrying water, in fact as 
a widow’s cruise. The absence of the art of pot- 
tery was the inducement for thus using this part 
of the human skeleton. The ancients, at their 
feasts, were said to quaff their wine from the 
skulls of their enemies, but he believed this was 
the first case in which it had been ascertained that 
oT part of the human skeleton had been used as 
a domestic utensil. 

Doc as Associate or Man.—‘‘ On the Dog as 
the Associate of Man,’’ by Dr. Hodgkins.—The 
object was to illustrate the principle that the in- 
ferior animals which have accompanied man in his 
diffusion over the globe, may be advantageously 
studied, with the object of obtaining some light 
on the subject of the affinities of the families of 
mankind. The dog was selected not merely on 
account of his almost universal presence, but also 
from his tolerance of almost every climate, whilst 
he is susceptible of many modifications which at- 
test the influences to which he has been exposed, 
and which are worthy of observation in relation to 
the changes which man himself may undergo. 
To avoid unnecessary complication, the author 
excluded from consideration the Dingo and its va- 
rieties, as found in Australia and the islands of 
the Pacific, and also the wild dogs of Mexico, al- 
though they appear to have furnished the Indians 
with some domestic animals. He likewise passed 
over many varieties, and the group of mongrels, 
and proceeded to notice the principal types. The 
first and most strongly-marked, and so spread that 
it may be traced, with such modifications of color 
and size as do not conceal the resemblance, from 
China to Kamtschatka, Siberia, the North of 
Europe, where it is known as the Spitz or Pome- 
ranian dog, to Iceland and the regions visited by 
the Esquimaux. The second, comprising all the 
true hunting dogs endowed with the sense of 
smell, having the strongest marks of human cul- 
tivation, and being dependent on man. ‘These 
dogs are the bloodhound, stag, fox, and hare- 
hounds, pointers, and, perhaps, some of the ter- 
riers. ‘They seem to belong to the south-west of 
Asia, and the south of Europe, and to ancient 
Egypt. The third are the strong but active dogs, 
of which the earliest type is seen in the ancient 
sculptures of hunts, in which the game was the 
wild boar, the bull, the stag, &c. On the cor- 
rectness of making but one group of these dogs, 
the author is not confident; but some animals, 
apparently distinct at first sight, are found to be- 
long to it, and to be nearly related : such are the 
greyhound, the bull-dog, the kangaroo-dog, the 
mastiff, e, Dalmatian, &c. The clashing of 
the tokens of affinity and the technical character- 
istics of artificial classification was noticed, and 
some generalities regarding the probable produc- 
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tions of a few established varieties were suggest- 
ed. The Newfoundland dog was referred to the 
union of the Esquimaux dog with the chien dogue 
of the French, which, if the conjecture be true, is 
not without interest and plausibility with regard 
to the ethnology of that island. 


Paper By Mr. Scuootcrart.—A paper by Mr. 
H. R, Schoolcraft was next read.—lt is admitted 
by philologists, that there are, at least, three gen- 
eric languages, differing in their essential charac- 
ter, in that part of North America which lies be- 
tween the Atlantic coast, the original seat of set- 
tlement, and the Mississippi river, extending into 
British America. Mr. Schooleraft confined him- 
self to that generic branch of its aboriginal Atlan- 
tides, to whom the term Algic has been applied. 
This term embraces a number of languages, sub- 
languages, and dialects, comprehending the native 
population of the principal part of the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys, the valley of the St. Lawrence, the 
great chain of interior lakes, and extending far 
into the Canadas and Hudson’s Bay. The Algic 
language is transpositive, accretive, and highly 
compound, the constant tendency on the mind of 
the speaker being, to express, along with the ori- 
ginal idea, all its adjuncts and qualifications. 

ence properties as well as things—the object 
acted on as well as the actor—position as well as 
aumber, are constantly associated in the sentences 
and words, which are uttered with a sententious 
formality. ‘The tribes do not understand each 
other after a few removes of dialect. The Algic 
language is regarded as the most copious and har- 
monious tongue spoken by the North American 
tribes. 

Extixct Inuasrrants or NewrounpLanp.— 
** On the Saeneeet Extinct Inhabitants of New- 
foundland,’’ by Dr. King.—Instead of being red 
men, as has been supposed, Dr. King produced 
the evidence of Thorsin, the Icelander of the tenth 
century, Whitbourne, who wrote in 1612, the 
Abbé Raynal, Lieut. Roger Curtis, and O'Reilly, 
in support of their being Esquimaux, and ex- 
pressed his opinion, that Newfoundland was never 
permanently occupied, but merely formed one of 
their fishing stations. Dr. King observed, that 
while we have sought for the living inhabitants, 
we have gages’ that which remains of the 
dead; and that future research would, in all 
probability, disclose that the Newfoundlanders 
were Esquimaux, which was the result of the 
opening of the tumuli at the falls of Niagara. 


Srature or Man.—The next paper read was 
by Mr. W. B. Brent. It related to the stature 
and relative proportions of man, at different epochs, 
and in different countries. It embodied in tables 
the results of the measurement of some thousands 
of individuals, obtained from a variety of sources, 
though chiefly by the labor of the author, who 
suggested that statistical returns might be obtained 
in connexion with the census. He rejects the 
idea that tall men are deficient in mind, as hinted 
by Lord Bacon, and adduced instances of the con- 
trary, and noticed the fact that the stature of the 
inmates of hospitals, workhouses, and prisons, is 
below the average. ‘The average height of Eng- 
lishmen is placed at 5 feet 74 inches. The army 
returns range from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 7 in- 
ches. The yeomanry, including a higher class, 
range from 5 feet 1 inch to 6 feet 2 inches. The 
French conscripts, officially stated, give an ave- 





rage of 5 feet 4% inches, but Mr. Brent, from his 
own observation, would place it higher. The ob- 
servation made by Prof. J. D. Forbes amongst the 
He of his own class, placed the Irish as the 
tallest, the Scotch next, and then the English. 
The Belgians appear to be of still lower stature. 
A fact was noticed, as having been brought to 
light by the researches made by Mr. Hutchinson, 
in which Mr. Brent had taken a part ;—it was 
discovered that the amount of air which can be 
expelled from a healthy chest, after full inspira- 
tion, bore a certain ratio to the height of the indi- 
vidual, a certain number of cubie inches of air 
corresponding to every additional inch of stature. 
A portion of the paper related to the relative pro- 
portions of antique statues ; these the author has 
reduced to a common measure, and not content 
with various measurements, he has ascertained 
what would be their absolute weight, as men, at 
different statures. ‘These results he has compared 
with the measurement and weights of a large 
number of the athlete of the present age, boxers, 
wrestlers, &c., as well as with those of picked 
men in the army and aristocracy. 


Eruno-gpo-crapay.—‘‘On Ethno-epo-graphy,”’ 
by the Rev. Thomas Myers.—His object was, to 
furnish travellers among hitherto unknown tribes, 
with a correct method of expressing the sounds 
which they hear, and forming vocabularies on the 
intelligible i le of using a distinct character for 
every sound. He used a modification of the com- 
mon Roman characters, and showed how his system 
applied to the Arabic and Hindoo families of lan- 
guages. He referred to the schemes of other or- 
thoépists. 

Iron Bars.—Mr. Gray enumerated a variety 
of experiments on iron bars, with a view to show 
that the want of due proportions in the several 
parts is productive of more or less danger. 

Mr. Lucas followed, showing, by a description 
of a course of experiments, that iron becomes al- 
tered in its constitution by continual vibration. 


Fitrration or Water.—A paper “On the 
Filtration of Water for the Supply of Towns,”’ by 
Mr. B. G. Slope, was read. Tse high pressure 
plan, through sand, was recommended. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the city of Parma has been discovered, at a 
great depth, and in good preservation, the theatre 
of the ancient town. The government has ordered 
further excavations to be immediately commenced, 
and has purchased a number of houses belonging 
to individuals, which stood in the way of complete 
exploration. 


Tue Inverness Courier states that ‘‘ Thomas 
Campbell has left erage | his papers a memoir of 
his own life, a number of letters, and some unpub- 
lished pieces of poetry,”’ and that ‘‘ these are now 
in the possession of his friend, Dr. Beattie.” 


Isola Bella, Oct. 6th, 1844. 

Our private letters from Milan state that the 
scientific meeting went off most brilliantly, and 
more strangers were seen at Milan, than on any 
other occasion since the coronation. During the 
fifteen days which it lasted, Milan was a continued 
scene of bustle and festivity. The number of 
members inscribed on the list of Savans, was one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-nine, besides two 
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thousand amateurs, who enjoyed the privilege of 
being present at the meetings. A great deal of 
good work was done. The viceroy invited 4 cer- 
tain number of savans to the palace ; Count Bor- 
romeo maintained a apacioe age goog having, 
nearly every day, forty members at his table. A 
table d’hdte, where five hundred persons sat down 
daily, was provided by the municipality, at a mod- 
erate charge ; conversazione rooms were opened 
every evening, and every kind of attention was 
heaped upon the members. The Geological sec- 
tion was very strong. Von Buch, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, took a most active part in every 
discussion, aud it was quite delightful to see how 
much he enjoyed his visit. Of our countrymen 
there were present, Lord Northampton, Lord de 
Mauley, Sir Robert Inglis, Dr. Roget. The num- 
ber of passports that went through the police office 
during the fortnight, was thirty-four thousand. 
Every hotel was crammed. 


Tue Congress of Orientalists, sitting at Dresden, 
has been momentarily troubled by an incident, 
whose ultimate effect, however, has only been to 
mark more strongly the improved tone of toleration 
spreading through Germany. Three members of 
the assembly are Rabbins ; and Professor Weber, 
of Bremen, the only remaining town in Germany 
which excludes the Jews, had the taste to indulge 
in some pleasantries pointed at that people. The 
other Christian members of the assembly, forty- 
two in number, rose to a man, and Herr Thiersch, 
the celebrated linguist, in their name, rebuked the 
professor for his introduction of religious distine- 
tions into a society purely scientific in its purposes. 
Herr Weber was refused the opportunity of reply 
by the president, who decided, amidst the applause 
of the meeting, that the affair should terminate 
with the just remarks of Herr ‘Thiersch,—and the 
discomfited professor left the assembly. A few 
minutes afterwards, a letter was delivered to the 
president, in which Professor Weber disclaimed 
the intention of offending the Hebrew members, 
and retracted such words as might bear that con- 
struction ; but he did not again appear at the con- 
gress, and shortly afterwards quitted Dresden. 


Art Stockholm, one of those exhibitions of the 
products of the national manufactures, which are 
a remarkable feature of the times, has been opened 
in the palace of H. R. H. Prince Gustavus; and 


colossal statues, in marble, of the Swedish kings,. 


Gustavus I]., Charles X., Charles XI., Charles 


XIL., Charles XIII., and Charles XIV., executed at| T 


Rome by two Swedish sculptors, Messrs. Bystrom 
and Fogelberg, pupils of Thorwaldsen—have been 
erected in the throne-room of the royal residence. 
From Rome we learn that a committee is engaged 
in conducting the erection of a monument, in that 
capital, to the memory of Tasso, to which the king 
of the French has subscribed 1,000 fr. :—and from 
Lausanne, that a monument to Laharpe was in- 
augurated, in his native town of Rolle, in the Can- 
ton de Vaud, in the presence of deputations from 
the principal of the other cantons, on the 28th ult. 


A spectat order of merit is to be created, for 
such manufacturers as shall distinguish themselves 
at next year’s exposition in Vienna—which order 
is to confer the personal privileges of nobility. 
Medals of gold, silver and bronze will be also dis- 
tributed. 


Tue Revue de Paris mentions, on the authority 
‘fa letter from Bazle, that an engineer of emi- 
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nence has been commissioned to examine into the 
practicability of a railway from that town to Olten, 
across the Jura, with branches to Zurich, Lucerne 
and Soleure. 


Tue same paper states that Taglioni had signed 
an agreement with a speculator from New York, 
Mr “Trenk, by which she engages to accompany 
him to America, and play at all the states and on 
all the theatres which he shall appoint. Mr. 
Trenk is to pay all travelling and other expenses, 
and share the produce with Malle. Taglioni, guar- 
anteeing to her only a minimum benefit of 5,000/. 
So great is the desire to see the Taglioni beyond 
the Atlantic, that the American is thought to have 
made an excellent bargain. An American paper 
states that Macready has cleared by his profes- 
sional labors in that country, after all deductions, 
between 50 and 60,000 dollars; and boasts that 
he has invested a portion of his receipts in the 
Ohio 5 per cents ; from whence the editor draws 
the consolatory assurance that talent is still ap- 
preciated,—and so are the American funds. 


From Paris we learn that an English company 
will divide the nights of the coming winter, at the 
Théatre Ventadour, with the Italians. Macready 
and Miss Helen Faucit are announced to appear on 
the 25th of November in Shakspeare’s Othello. 
We hear also that a new circus, to be called the 
Hippodrome, is about to be erected in that capital, 
beyond the Barriéres de l’ Etoile, and placed under 
the direction of Messrs. Ferdinand Laloue and 
Victor Franconi. In its arrangements, and the 
character of its performances, it will recall, as its 
programme states, the ancient Roman circus. We 
do not hear of lion-fights, nor combats of gladia- 
tors ; but there are to be horse, chariot and foot- 
races, triumphal marches, &c. ‘The works are to 
commence in January, and will, it is said, be 
finished in the month of April. The building will 
accommodate from 10,000 to 12,000 spectators. 
The arena will be open to the sky ; the spectators, 
assembled in amphitheatres at the two extremities, 
and in galleries at the two sides, will, however, be 
sheltered from the sun and rain ; and the perform- 
ances will take place between the hours of three 
and five in the afternoon. Among publications in 
the same capital, we notice that of the ‘* Fables 
of Babrius,”’ afier the manuscript discovered in 
the convent of Mount Athos, by M. Minoide 
Minas, intrusted to M. Boissonade for the purpose 
by the minister of public instruction, M. Villemain. 
he Greek text is accompanied by a Latin trans- 
lation, and illustrated by notes. 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 7.—M. Ara- 
go made a communication from MM. Laugier and 
Mauvais, relative to the comet recently discovered 
at Rome. These gentlemen having been forcibly 
struck with the analogy between this comet and 
that observed by ‘Tycho Brahe, in 1585, applied 
themselves to new observations, the result of 
which has convinced them that this is the same 
comet.—M. Bessel made another communication 
respecting the motion of Sirius and Procion. This 
motion, he says, can be explained by no other hy- 
pothesis than that of their revolving round an ob- 
scure star.—M. Arago announced the receipt of 
a barometer by M. Kuppa, of Russia, which pos- 
sesses, he says, great advantages in point of cor- 
rectness and power over any that has hitherto been 
made.—M. Beautemps Beaupré presented the 
sixth and last part of his work on the western and 
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northern coasts of France. It contains more than 
500 plans, charts, and views.—M. Ballard read a 
per on the means of extracting from sea-water 
the sulphates of soda and potass in sufficient quan- 
tity for all the purposes of commerce, without hav- 
ing recourse to the present expensive process. 
Hitherto it has been found impracticable to obtain 
the sulpnate of soda from sea-water in abundance ; 
but M. Ballard has been able, from an evaporating 
surface of 200 hectares (about 500 English acres) 
to obtain 2,500,000 kilogrammes in one year. 
Oct. 14.—M. Arago made some remarks on the 
larization of light, in reference to whether the 
Firht, roduced by a solid incandescent body, pro- 
ceeds from the surface or the interior. The state 
of polarization presented by the light, says M. 
Arago, proves that it proceeds from the interior 
of a solid body ; an inflamed gas, on the contrary, 
gives no kind of refraction. Hence it may be as- 
sumed that the luminous portion of the sun is a 
gas. The light given out by a solid body comes 
artly from its interior, and is not the same which 
illumines it. 


Pyeumatic Marine Preserver.—We extract 
the following paragraph from the letter of a corre- 
spondent to the Times :—‘‘ There is a ” oe now 
before the government, called ‘The Pneumatic 
Marine Preserver,’ for making every description 
of ‘boat,’ a ‘life-boat,’ without breaking the 
stowage, or interfering with shape, build, or nau- 
tical appearance,—or rendering the boat fitted, in 
the slightest degree less useful for the purposes 
for which ships’ boats are intended.”’ 


An Iron Lire-Boat.—About twelve months ago 
a subscription was raised at Havre for the con- 
struction of an iron life-boat. This boat being 
finished, was a short time ago submitted to trial 
in the presence of a committee appointed for the 
purpose, who declared it to be perfect ; and, con- 
sequently, it is now placed at the port for service, 
in ease of need. It is built of cast-iron sheets, is 
26 feet 3 inches in length, and 5 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. ‘The reservoir of air is divided into 
three compartments, perfectly distinct from each 
other, so that any accident happening to one of 
them would not destroy its buoyancy. Self-acting 
valves let in or out such quantities of air as may 
be required to preserve its equilibrium, according 
to the weight with which it may be charged, and 
by means of a water-proof cloth, so arranged as 
not to confine the motions of the rowers, excludes 
the possibility of its being swamped by shipping 
water.— Times. 


Mr. James Hoos, the only son of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, sails on Monday next for India, seek- 
ing his fortunes in the East, as the sons of Burns 
and the sons of Allan Cunningham have done be- 
fore him. Mr. Hogg has been appointed to a 
situation in the Bank at Bombay. His father’s 
fame will be no drawback to his advancement, and 
he has our best wishes for health and success. 
The only surviving son of Sir Walter Scott is now 
doing duty with his regiment in Madras. How 
strange the destinies of genius! Milton’s grand- 
son was parish-clerk of Madras, when Addison’s 
elder brother was governor of that settlement. 


M. Le Bas, of the French Institute, who, as 
our readers know, has been for the last two years 
engaged on a scientific mission in Greece, and in 
the East, confided to him by his government, is 
now on the point of returning into France ; and 





has written to the minister to say that he has col- 
lected about 4,000 Greek inscriptions,—at least 
2,500 of which are hitherto unpublished,—and in 
all he has been able to fill i. the blanks and effect 
their entire restoration. e has made, besides, 
500 drawings of ancient edifices, statues, and bas- 
reliefs ; te | has with him several marbles, valua- 
ble as works of art. 


Tue General Gazette of Prussia publishes a let- 
ter from M. Lepsius, in which that distinguished 
savant mentions that he had persuaded Osman 
Bey to desist from a project he had conceived of 
destroying several small pyramids in the hope of 
finding treasure inthem. The Egyptian general 
had 5,000 men at his disposal, and had intended 
sending some battalions for the proposed search, 
when i. Sepsius dissuaded him.—From Hano- 
ver, a letter states that King Ernest had pur- 
chased the house in which the celebrated Leibnitz 
died.—The King of Sweden has conferred his or- 
der of the Polar Star on a number of distinguished 
Frenchmen,—MM., Arago, Cousin, Gay-Lussac, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, De Tocqueville, and 
Horace Vernet, having been created knights of 
the same. The king has also named M. de Hum- 
boldt a commander of the order. 


A Catalogue Raisonnée has been published of 
the valuable Catalan and Castilian manuscripts 
existing in the several libraries of Paris—a work 
which has been proceeding, under the direction 
of the various ministers of public instruction since 
1838, by Sefior Eugenio de Ochoa—a litera: 
Spaniard, the editor of the Unpublished Spanish 
Poetry of the Fifteenth Century—to form a com- 
panion to the late M. Marsan’s Catalogue of Ital- 
ian manuscripts. From the same capital, we 
learn that the celebrated Danish poet Oehlensch- 
lager has arrived there, where he proposes to 
spend the winter. 


In Sweden, a medal has been struck by the 
civil functionaries of the kingdom, in honor of the 
twenty-five years of the reign of King Charles 
John ;—representing, on its face, the bust of the 
deceased monarch, with an inscription :—‘‘ Caro- 
lus XIV., Johannes D.G., Rex. Sued. Norv. Goth. 
Vand. pater patrie,’’—and on the reverse, Miner- 
va and Themis, joining hands above an antique 
altar,—with the inscription, ‘‘Pecatum regu vir- 
tutibus orbem.’’ 


Ir is stated from Nantes, that a fisherman of 
Chinon has fished up from a canal in the neigh- 
borhood of that town, a statue, in gilded metal, 
in perfect preservation,—and supposed to be Ro 
man,—that people having had a camp in the im- 
mediate environs of Chinon. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
COMMUNION WITH THE UNSEEN. 


I covtp not write before. But now alone 
With God in His own quietness, afar 
From all the sights and sounds of man, which jar 
Against the strings of sorrow,—silent thrown 
Upon grief’s deep resources, solemn steals 
The glorious fellowship of unseen things 
O’er my broken spirit; gently heals 
The bleeding wounds of anguish, and gives wings 
To this weak, wounded heart, to soar, and bless 
That power, whose consolations yet are near; 
That Power, which through its chastening, though 
severe, 
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Has shown perhaps, its deepest tenderness, 
Here, while His comforts speak in gentleness, 
I think not of the grave,—I think of heaven ! 
And of those loved ones, to whose feet tis given 
Ere mine, the pavement of His courts to press 
In that bright world. O blessed! in this hour, 
When, murmuring hush’d, the thoughts of gloom 
retire 
Behind the thoughts of ey eter aspire 
To joy in your pure joy, each feeling, —power, 
he full heart owns,—Ah! could ye to us speak, 
Would ye not say—dear suffering ones—and 
weak ! 
Lingerers on earth! We love—we love you yet! 
Spirits made perfect, do not here forget !— 
Such tears as wet your path, once fell on ours: 
And yet your tears no more may make us sad : 
Soon—soon the last shall fall! swift fty your hours ! 
Child ! brother! sister! friend !—rejoice ! be glad, 
For ye shall come and join us! oh! how sweet, 
hen all these thorn-strewed paths of life are 


trod, 
Still loving—still beloved—made pure,—to meet 
In the blest presence of a pardoning God! 
All dear to all!—yet oh! how deeply dear 
Hearts, that together fixed on truth and love, 
Were knit in sorrows and in struggles here, 
On their soul’s journey to the world above! 
Mother and child ! who, parted long below, 
With Time’s cold tide in faith and hope have 
striven 
Still suffering on, in patient trust to know 
The distant dear one yours at Jest, in heaven ! 
Friends ! who the shade and sunshine of your day 
Once sweetly shar’d, till call’d by death to sever! 
Yes! ye shall meet again !—Tears wiped away, 
No parting more—no anguish now—forever ! 


Lord! is it thus? May grief’s fond throb be 
hush’d 
In the blest faith, our loved and lost to see? 
Thou hast not said it, save through that deep trust 
Of these our souls, which seems to speak from 
thee ! 
Alone—Thy love is life,—Thy presence bliss ; 
Yet oh! forgive the hearts which Thou hast 
made 


Those trembling, longing hearts,—if thoughts like 
this 
Throw o’er the hopes of heaven a lovelier shade 


Tn this our day of weakness! Unforbid 
By Thee, O God, we clasp their treasure still ; 
And leave with Thee the things which thou hast 
hid, 
Secure that perfect, full delight shall fill 
Each a there. Blest thoughts! stiil closer 
cling 
Around this heart! By Him who knows us giv’n, 
While joy too deep for speech, on earth ye bring, 
Ye cannot disappoint,—or cause one pang,—in 
heaven. 
Salem, N. J. A. W. M. 
Written in the country, Sept. 19, 1844. 





OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death, at his seat, Stoke 
Park, of Granville Penn, Esq., F.S.A., at the age 
of 82,—whose works on religious subjects, though 
of an eccentric order, have much ingenuity and 
learning. Mr. Penn was the descendant of an 
ancient and distinguished family, which has left 
historical traces in two continents. His later years 
were passed in great retirement; and the sub- 
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stantial value of his works may be indicated by 
the fact that he had outlived the memory of his 
generation. 


Tue University of Gottingen has lost one of its 
distinguished professors, M. Hugo, who has filled 
the chair of jurisprudence in that body for nearly 
half a century—since the year 1792. His ‘ Trea- 
tise on the History of the Roman Law,’’ his 
‘* Treatise on Natural Law,” and his “* Institutes 
of the Existing Roman Law,’’ are amongst his 
most distinguisned works. M. Hugo was the 
father-in-law of the illustrious Ottfried Miiller, so 
early lost to science. 


We received the following letter from one en- 
titled to be heard with respectful attention on all 
occasions, but more especially when the character 
of woman is concerned, which bears emphatic tes- 
timony to the virtues and genius of the deceased ; 
and records the death of another—a youngling of 
the same flock :—‘‘I wish you would notice, in 
some way, the death of Alina von Goethe, (the 
granddaughter and only female descendant of the 

oet,) who died at Vienna on the 29th of Septem- 

r, in her 17th year. She was a handsome bloom- 
ing girl, with a mixture of gaiety and stateliness 
in her deportment, talents above the average, 
though no poetical genius, and a most cheerful and 
affectionate temper. She was strikingly like her 
illustrious grandfather, and of a peculiar style of 
beauty, with a profusion of light golden hair and 
dark eyes. The readers of Goethe will recollect 
his frequent allusions to her in his works and cor- 
respondence, and the delight with which he ex- 
patiated on her infantine loveliness. She was the 
enfant gatée of his old age, and her death, in the 
very spring of womanhood, will be felt through all 
Germany. 

Another death, also within your province to 
notice, is that of Mrs. Henry Siddons, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of the great actress—and herself an ex- 
quisite actress in a certain range of parts. Many 
will remember her as the most charming Viola, 
Ophelia, Perdita, Rosalind, Juliet, Portia, that ever 
trod the stage. In private life, she was, perhaps. 
the most perfect example you can conceive, ot 
what Coleridge calls ‘‘ladyhood.’’ 1 know no 
other word which could express the rare combi- 
nation of refinement, dignity, grace, with moral 
worth, and the loftiest principles of action—dis- 
played consistently through the equal modest tenor 
of her whole life on and off the stage. No one, | 
believe, was ever brought within the sphere of her 
influence, that was not elevated and _ purified 
through the quiet, silent, gracious power of a 
character all made up of conscience and tender- 
ness, without assumption and without effect. 
Believe me, you may say something of her, with 
a conviction that it cannot be too much.— Athen- 
@um. 


Tue Paris papers mention the melancholy death. 
from yellow fever, at Panama, where he was cov- 
sul for France, of M. Jacquemont, brother of the 
unfortunate traveller, Victor Jacquemont, so early 
removed from a career of useful and intelligent 
enterprise. 


Dr. Rirrer Von Scuerer, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology, died at Vienna ou 
the 10thult. He was vice-director of the Imperial 
(Joseph’s) Academy in the Austrian capital ; and 
from his extensive learning and professional ac- 
quirements was considered one of the most eminent 


‘men of his age in Germany. 
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